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TO MRS, G/G. RICHARDSON- 


MY OSAR AUNT, 

* 

ON THB^FrUST AFPEAR.U4CB OP THia WORK \ ADDRESRRO IT.TO ALt MY* 
PRRaOHAl. PRIfiKOa WITHOUT DTSTINCTION. RUT I DRnfCATR Till PHBaBNT 
EDITION BXCLU8CVBt,Y TO YOURSCLP. J PfEJ, APftURB^ THAT YOUE KIND' 
PAUTIAUTY WILL INDOCK-YOU TO ACCEPT THE COMPLIMENT, BUCK AE IT 18. 
IN THE SPIRIT IN WHICH IT IS OPFERED--THAT YOU WILL OELIQIIT TO 
DISCOVER^TUK MERITS OP TJIK BOO#. %ljOUI.D JHKBE BE ANY TO KKWARD 
IHK EEAaCH—AND THAT YOU WILL OVERLOOK OR EXTENUATE ITS MANY 
IMPBAPECT10N8. * 

TO BE ABLE to FLATTKIL MYSELF WITH THE HOPE. THAT IN PEKUBINO 
TliV. POl.LOWJNC I'AnER IT WILL SEEM TO YOU AS TIIK RRIiEWAL OF A PER¬ 
SONAL INTBRCOURBl Wfi'j1'*TIlEWRriTH. AND THAT. WITH ALL YOUU NATURAL 
GIFTS AND ELEOANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS. YOU WILL DERIVE SOME MTTLK 
PLE.VSURE FROM HU HUMULR LAQOURA. IS A HUATIFICATID.N THAT MAY 

rVKN ALLEVIATE THE PAIN OF AlUKSCE. 

♦ 

TKS YEARS THAT HAVE VASSrO AINCK WE LAST MET. AND TUB VAST WOULD 
OP WATERS NOW LOLL IN Cl RKTWERN US. HAVB HAD NO OTIIRH EFFECT UPON 
HY HEART TUAN TO MAKE IT VEAKN TOWARDS YOU WITH A MOHS IMPATIENT 
AND IRRLPKESSIULF APfKCTlOJJ. 

LBLIEVB ME TO UDMAJS, 

WITH THE UTMOST P.KI'l’ECT AND OHATITUDK, 

YOUi^IllEXn AND NKPHBW, 

L. RICHARDSON. 


coafironsi, January, iv40. 
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aim or interest to serve than the gratification of a gene* 

rous impulse. But the mere honour. of un intellectual 

. ^ • 

intercourse with some of the fiijest spirits of the age is a 
fair subject of self-congratulation ; and after cverj^ allow¬ 
ance shall be made for the warmth of compliment^ I cannot 
help feeling that enough of commendation wiU remain to 
permit of pleasing myself with the hope^ that there 
may be something in the following pages not wholly un¬ 
worthy of perusal. 

9 t 

Divided as I am^ by such a drear)^ distance^ from all 

« 

personal association with the many gifted natures with 
whom I should be proud and delighted to be more inti* 
niaUdy acquainted, it is a of jjnspcnkuble gratidca- 

tioii to me in this sUite of exile, that 1 am still able to 
continue even so Imperfect an interchange of thought and 
sentiment as is afforded by epistohiry converse; and 

s 

whatever may be the fate of iiiy humble literary efforts^ 1 
must always rejoice that they have met the indulgent eye 

of the persons to whom I venture to allude—tliat tliey liave 

« 

iucreused the list of iny friends both here and in England,— 
and that they have M'hiled away mmiy a weary hour ^\ith 
an innocent aiunseiWnt. 


A comparison of the prenent edition with thd 6rst would 

i 

show that there are numcroiis* additional verses and prose 
papers included in the one that were not inserted jn Ihc 
others and that there is scarcely a single essay is 

notin some degree enlarged^ au^ 1 trust improved. 
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ON LITER^VRY FAME AND LITERARY I^URSUITS. 


Thkhk U n<»thinj7 more than litemry fume; mid 

there nre few men, who could resist iu fus^cin&tioa if they 
thou^lit it within their reach. U influmes the heart with a dclL 

i 

eious pulsion. It cxdto^ a fcrceiidi thirst of prui:^! tlnit growa 
with what it feeds on, and too often destroys that licolthy and 
tranquil tone of Duhd which ia essential to get mine happi¬ 
ness. Of all human glory* it ia the least allied to *' ti sober 
certainty” of enjtiymcnt. It ia goncndly atteqdcd with wild 
inquietudes, and n morbid Kcnsilijlity to (he strokes of fate and 
the miituhilities of opinion. Hie mariner, w*ho tnists his life and 
fortune:! to the treueherous oci^ui, rirgurda not the varying winds 
of hraveu with uii anxiety so intense, as tlmt with which the poet 
listens to the fickle voice of popular applause. The fame of the 
wurrior occasions a comparuiiyclT temperate excitement. His 
excitions are chiefly physical; bis achievements arc palpable and 
defined ; hi:f honours arc ecrtaiii and immediate. All classes of 
men nuty ja<lge with accuracy and precision of strcogtli and 
courage, of victeny or defeat. A gallant action ie as warmly 
applaLuled and as fully appreciated by tlic artisan as by the sol¬ 
dier. Even the reputation of the statesman, though accompa¬ 
nied with greater care und perplexity of mind than the triumphs 
of the hero, is more open to general coDJprcheaiioo, and is less 

a 
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connected with the profound and subtle workings of the soul 
than the glory of the poet^ *The claints of litcn^ genius 
are so ahadowv and c<{utvocal, so reluctantly acknowledged, by 
those best able to decide upon their truth, and so exposed 
to the misapprehensions of ignorance, and the wilful injustice 
of jealousy or caprice, that, as Pope feelingW observes, tlic 
life of a wit is a warfare upon earth/* To add to th^ bitter- 
ness of his Aiisfortunes, the man of letters is of all men 
the least capable of battling with the world, and of supporting 

his influence by extraneous means* If his intellectual preten- 

♦ • 

sions be disputed, he* is helpless and forlorn. He ventures his 
whole cargo of earthly hopes iv the frail bark of fame, and a 

wreck mins him for ever. His habits of mind arc incapable of 

• 

change, and render him unfit for a neV pursuit. Even when he 
is most successful, the public t^te is si» capricious and uncertain 
that he cannot, like the miser, count and hoard his acquisitions. 
No man can calculate the prceiHc extent oi his reputation. He 
cannot enter it into a ledger, and exult in his daily gains. Tlie 
opinions of mankind arc more variable and less easily understood 
than the state of trade. Tlie pilgrim to Fanic'.s distant temple 
pursues a doubtful path, and is ‘^now in glimmer and now in 
gloom.*’ He is like one who struggles through subterranean 
passages, and catches but occasional glimpses of tlie external 
light. Even when he gains the end of a perplexing path, and 
cinerges into the fuU^blaxe of day, though dazzlt'd for n while 
with excess of light, the freshness of the glory too quickly fades, 
and he pants again for new excitements. He has* neither con¬ 
tentment nor repose. His wishes are boundless ; his cares per¬ 
petual. He has a craving void in bis heart that no glory can 
fill. The attempt to satisfy his desires is like pouring wate. Mto 
a broken vessel. The more he has the more he covets. His 
greatest gains arc small in comparisbn to his hopes, that are like 
hollow things, only swelled the more by every breath of praise. 
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To be happy, therefore, he ehould effect that almost impossible 
triumph^a triumph oyer his own restless aspirations. '^The 
man who would be truly rich/’ say Seneca, ''must not enlarge 
his fortune, but lessen his appetite ” 

But even the painful tlifficuhics of the pursuit of fninc, and 
the unqueuchable,thirst for additionul glory, arc exceeded by 
the cares attending its possession. Tlic fear of losing it, and 
the anxious charge of its presentation, keep the Spirits in that 
eternal flutter and agitation, which joined to the edect of impas¬ 
sioned thought and a sedentary life often wears away the stoutest 
corporeal rame, and induces tliht*pitmblo state of nervousness 
and hypochondriasis so comment amongst literary men. The 
clay tenement of a fiery soul is s|>eedily destroyed. 

It is unneccsAiry to explain id this place the reciprocal infiu- 

ence of mind and mutter; for that render must b< dull indeed 

« # 

who should require an illustration of a fact so obvious ; and yet 
many students of medicine are apt to overlook it in their prac¬ 
tice, while they readily assent to it as a theory. M. Tissot, the 
celebrated French physician, *(thc friend of ZimznerxnunU,) has 

4 

left u work on the disease*? of literary men of so philosophical 
and iutercstiiig a nature tliat it is surpriaiug it should be so little 
known. An English traoslation was indeed published, many 
years ago, but it was never a po]iu]ur work, and ts now, I 
believe, extremely rare. It abounds with illustrations of the 
terrible effects of too much thought and emotion both on mind 
and body. The toils and anxieties of literature, connected with 
the peculiar.sensibilities of genius, but too often end in insanity 
or dentil. Sterno has remar’Kcd, that **thc way to fame, like 
the way to heaven, through much tribulation.” The witty 
S]9i<dlet, though a popular writer, has acknowledged the ** incre¬ 
dible labour and chagrin” of aothorslup. He once fell for half 
a year, into that state of e^diaustioo which is called a Coma Viffil, 
an affection of the brain produced by too much cental exertion, 

B 2 
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in which the faculties arc in a state of stupor, and all external 
objects arc us indistinct as in a drvum. Wc k*am from Spence, that 
Pope paid a simihir pcualtv for over st(uly ; until he was at lost re¬ 
stored to health by the advice of Dr. Ratdiflc and the friendly 
attentions of the Abbe Southcot. Many an inimortal work that 
is a source of exquisite onjoymeut to mankiuci has been written 
with the blood of the author—ut the expense of hfs ha^iplncss 
and of his life^ Even the most jocose productions liuve been 
composed with a wounded spirit* Cow]ier*s humorous ballad of 
Gilpin was written in u state of dcxjiondcncy that bordered upon 
imidncsh. f wonder/* jatys ftic poet, in a letter to Mr. New¬ 
ton, tluit a sportive tliou^lit ^((hoidd ever knock at the door 
of my intellects, and still more tl\at it should g:aiu aduiittUTicc* 


It is as if Harlequin should iiitmdc ^himself mto the gloomy 
ebamber where a corpse is deypsitcnl 1*1 slate/' In a late num¬ 
ber of the Qmrif^r/f/ km'icw it was justly observed, that ** our 
V(?ry greatest wits have not been men of'a j^ny and vivacious 
disposition. Of ilutler's private history, nothin;^ rcuiaitis but 
the record of his miseries, and Swift was never known to smile." 

4 

Lord Ityron, wiiu was irritable and unhappy, wrote some of the 
most amusistanzas of J)on Juan in his dreariest moods. In 
fact, the elicorfultiess <if an author’s style is always ]>ut a douI)tfuI 
indication of the sereiiitv ol his heart. 


The confess ions of genius exhibit such pictures of misery and 
despair, as would uppal the most ardent catulidulc for literary 
distinction, if it were not for that universal self-delusion which 
leads every lunti to anticipate some ]>pculiar happiness of fortune, 
that may enable him to grasp thq thorn-covered wreath of fame 
withcjut incurring those festering wounds* which have galled bis 
predecessors or his rivals, llie profession of authorship is uidte 
injurious even to corporeal health than the labours of the artisan, 
And is utterly inconsistent with tramj^iUity of mind* It induces 
an iiiteruul fcvei;, anti a glorious but fatal delirium. The seduc- 
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tive eloquence of Rousseau seems to gush from h)S heart like 
the sweet ^im from a wounded 4ree. lu the highly interesting 
pages of the cider D*lsritpli. many other illustrative 

anecdotes of a similar nature, arc the following touching examples 
of the ciToet u|H>n the mind and bixly of too much literary care and 
labour AideriEuui|>o&cd bh impassioued works in n puro.xysm 
of enthusiast^ and with floods of tears. * When I apply with utten- 
tiuu/ savs Jl'ictastasio, * the iien*CH of my sensoriufli are put into 
a violent tumult; I grow red as a drunkard, and am compelled to 
quit iny work/ Kcattic <fftred not correct the proofs of hU Essay 
on Truth, hccuui^c he anticipated u^'Aurii of that fearful ngitatiou uf 
tlu' spirits wliieh ho had felt in its composition. 1 aeso, pcrjilcx- 
ed by lus own fours and the conflicting criticisms of his friends, 
wan anxious to frecipitato the puliUcatioii of [its work, that lie 
might he ‘ delivered from his agony/ Dry den, irt a letter to 
his bookseller, in alluding to the illness of his sun, pathetically 
observes, ‘ If it phrase CitMl that I mtutl dir nf 1 can* 

not s])cnd my life better than iit preserving liis/ ('uwley. 'the 
metauclioly Cowley/ for thus lie styles himself, confesses in one 
of his prefaces, Imw much he repeals (lie sin of rhyme \ and 
* if I hud u son/ says he, * indined by iiulurc to the same 
folly, 1 believe 1 should bind him from it by the strictest conju¬ 
rations of H ])uternal blessing/ 

Few literary men would wi^h their children to inherit their 
profession. Lord Kyron, in his peculiar hulf'COiuic, half-serious 
style, expresses his regret, that he had become an author. “If 
1 have a wife,** savs he, (see his journal of 1814,) ''and that 
wife has a son—bv any boity—I will bring up mine heir in the 
roost ^MUpoatlcfil way—-^nakc him u lawyer, or a pirate, or—any 
thirty But if he \^rites Coo, I sliall be sure he is none of mine. 

4 

and cut him off with a Bank token/* The writer of this article 
was once with William llazlRi, when ho received a letter from his 
son ;—I inquired if he would wish him to follow* in his fathcr*s 
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Ob ! God forbid it I” was the quick and passionate 
reply. In a note to one of his Essays, he bitterly exclaitns^ 1 am 
sick of this trade of antborship/' Dr, Johnson, in the midst of 
all liis fame, felt the miseries of a literary life, and sighed for the 
consolations of private friendship. While his name and his 
productions were the topics, of general conversation, be shuddered 
at his gloutii of solitude/' and in writing to Mrs! Tlifale, he 
makes a touching appeal to her syoipathy and teiulcmess : I 
want every comfort: my life is very solitary and very (*hcerlcss. 
Let me know that 1 have yet a friend—let us be kind to one 
another/' There is a querutods melancholy in the prefaces of 
Wordsworth thut shews too clearly the state of his heart. The 
greatest of living poets has found that the wasps of criticism can 
destroy his repose, and that the neglect or ridfculc even of the 
vulgar crow& is not always ^ be borne with a magnanimous 
indifference. 

Literary pursuits and literary distinctions are often fatal to 
domestic picas ores and attachments. They render men less 
capable of entering cordially into those amusements that interest 
the mass of their fellow creatures, and often excite in their 
associates a bitter jealousy and an uneasy sense of inferiority. 
Some in the author sec only the man, and wonder at the admira¬ 
tion of the world; while others in the man sec only the author, 
and cease to regard him as a social being of the same nature with 
themselves. An author's station iu society is always ambiguous, 
aud liable to endless luisuppreheusions ; he is like a stranger in a 
foreign land; he is in the crowd, but not of it. When his 
claims are too obvious to be disputed, the humble are alarmed tit 
that superior intellectual power for which the vain and envioua 
hate him. He is neither at bis ease himself; nor are those,;iboat 
him. The jealous and the curious surround him like enemies and 
spies, and keep him ever on his gu&rd. He can please no one. 
Some who are willing to admire, so raise their expectations of his 
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greatness, that he is sure to disappoint tliem; and tlie more he 
shines* the, more lie wounds ther selMove of others. Even the 
most generous admiration is not of long endurance, hut soon 
flags without repeated stimulunts. If the literary inuu docs not 
excel himself—if every new work is not superior to the lust—his 
friends are disappointed, and bis enemies triumphant. Even the 
greatest*glory can hardly make a man iiuliflcrcnt to the censeless 
hostilities which it so inevitably excites. Envy uiurdctniotiun arc 
fierce and indefatigable adversaries, whom nothing but the down* 
fall of the object of tlicir wnitUcan entirely appease. The huppi* 
ness of an'ambitious author is at the meref of his meanest foes. 

Oh! that mine enemy had written u book/* is a wish that has 
entered muny a insdignant bosom. 

** Who panlH for ^lor)' finds hut short rc|)OSti, ^ 

A brcutii tevives him, or i breath o vrilirows.** 

A hostile criticUm, however false or ignorant, often leaves an 
immedicable wound in the brc^ist of genius. The tender and ima* 
ginative Keats was crushed by the rude hand of Gifford, and 
perished like a flower in a foreign land. The unhappy Kirke 
White never entirely overcame the shot:k of an unfavourable 
critique ou his first productions. Uiie bitter censure outweighs a 
thousand eulogies. 

What with the jealous)* of some men, the ignorance of. others, 
and the capriciousness of public opinion, he who rests his whole 
happiness on literary fame must prepare hiinscli* for the life 
of a slave or the death of a martyr. And yet with all these 
fehrful drawbacks, there is son^ethiiig so inexpressibly clinrming 
in literary pursuits and the glory thut attends them, that no 
mah^who has once'fairly enrolled himself in the fraternity of 
authors, cau relinquish hie pen without reluctance and retire into 
ordinary life. After the iot^use excitement of his peculiar hopes 
and labours, all other objects and employments appear weary. 
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ON LITBRART ’F^UU* 

5talc, flat, ami unprofitable/* Cow per quotes witt u concurrence 
of sentiment tlie remark of CareccioU, that *' there is something 
bewitching in authorship, and that he who has once written 
will write again/* “ Who j^liall say/' exclaims Bulww’, in his 
elo<|iient ami interesting Conversations with an amhitious 
Student lu ill health/’ “whether Rousseau breathing forth his 
reveries, or Byron tracing the pilgriinugc of Cluldc, Harold, 
did not rnoff? powerfully feel the glory of the tusk, than the 
sorrow it was to inmiortalizc ? Must tlicy not have l>ccn exalted 
with nn almost divine gladness, by the Imuuty of their ow n ideas, 
the rnr/orfy 0 / (lirtr murmuh, the wonders^ 0 / iAcit own 
Dr. Johnson, with a truth aipl nature suggested by his own 
experience, nttriliutcs a siiiular feeling to the unhappy Prince 
of Abyssima. ItaKsclas uttered his Vepiuings* with n plaintive 
voice, “yet with a look tUat^discove>od him to foci some cotin 
placeuco in his owu perspicacity, ami to rcot'ivc some solace of 
the miscrios of life, from a ccmHuousne»S of the defieaey with 

which he felt, and the eloquence with w*hieh he bewailed them.” 

$ 

nic clear and perinniicnt iiuprussiou of the iniud on i\ printed 
page is udmirably adapted to the gratification of human pride. 
The autliur sees the image of his soul to the best advantage, and 
almost wonders at his own perfections. No youthful beauty 
contemplates iuT mirrored figui'e with more delight. 

“ *l*i» pleasant sure to see one’s Mjlf la pnal!” 

He who has once )ms.--cd into a hook, while be c.xults in '^tis own 
mental portrait, thus fixeci as it were beyond the readi of fate, 
luxuriates in the untieipHted admiration of the world. The 
printer's types are far nif)re potent than the painter's jiciicil. The 
former I'eprcBcnt the \'arious laovcmcnts of the mind—the latter 
gives the mere external frame, iu one aftitude and wirii^ouo 

A 

expression. There is additional pride iti the consciousness, that 
iu the production of the iiitelicctuar image the printer is subser¬ 
vient to the atthor's will, while we arc necessarily os passive us 
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hia canvada in the painter'a haods. Our features are entirely at 
his mercy. We do not share .the merit of hia perform unce» 
though the subject ia our ovffi*. 

We need not be surprised that even monarchs have been 
smitten with literary ambition, for satiated with the easy and 
vulgar influence offtadventitious advantages, they uaturally desire 
a specie^ of power more personal and intrinsic, as well as more 
permanent and extensive. A great author has a wider kingdom 
and a longer reign than any sovereign upon earth. Shakcs]>eare 
and Milton would scarcely have exchanged places wit]} the 
proudest wDrldly potentates* Tlid sun*lit pinnacles of Parnassus 
are more glorious than a gilded chair. 

No man has so exalted an opinion of his own profession as an 
author. Such & superiority/* says Hurnc. do the pursuits 
of literature possess over cvciy other occupation, that even he 

I * 

who attains hut h mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence 
above those that excel the most in the common and vulgar 
professions/* " An author/* says Cowper, is an important 
character. Whatever his merits may be, the more circumstance 
of authorshi]} warrants bis approach to persons, whom otherwise 

* There h one advnnU^e, however, in painUnt; over priotin^, which U, 
that the productions of the aDwt are reganlcd with a deeper feeling of pur- 
^onal intciCAl than those of tbcsuliior; benau^ there in no QS^ut, like the 
pnuUT, between lliv artb>t and Ids admirer. The work comes more directlj 
from tlie man of genius himself, and the possession of ir h more eKrliisive. 
There is something inexpressibly moving and delightful id the thought that 
the precious treasure is your own, and not the world’s, and that it was literally 
and solely th.> work of the artibt s flohly yet inspired hand. We gaze at and 
touch the iden lira] canvasis on which that hand (perhaps long noco mingled 
with the dust) once slrcouously laboured, while we mm to hold direct coinmu* 
nidh iih a being who'^ earthly glory is almost as impernhable as his spiritual 
cKtalence We drink in the loveliness of the same scenery that enchanted the 
paiulrr’s eye. Wc share in his enjoyment. 

personal intercsl in an original paintiog in some respects resembles, 
theugik U far oseefds, that which U caciteil by a celebrated person's autograph. 

Bui though a great author's manuscript may be highly interesting, it is of 
course la every sense less prerioas than a noble painting. A bandwniing, 
though often in Mine degree churacicrutic of the writer's mind, can never bu 
so essentially connected witb genius as Ihc work of a painlcN 

c 
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perhaps he could hardly address without being deemed impcr^^ 
tinent/' It is this proud feelings linked to the hone of fanie» 
that makes many an imhappy author persist so passionately in his 
hvorite studies, amidst innumerable privations and inquietudes. 

I know,*' says Drummond, 

Tiiat nil the Muse's heaiTuly lays ’ 
l)y toil of spirit are so dearly bought/' 

But this dilHculty and labour^ as lie bimself confesses, in no 
degree restrained his ardour of composition, [t is said that 
Milton would not desist fr 9 m his literary avocations, though 
warned by his physicians of the certain loss of his sight. He 
preferred his fame to his comfoft. 

To create those mighty works that arc mcapt for rm Immor- 
tality on cqrth is an object of exultation, compared to which, the 
dignities and triumphs of Mngs and cau]uerors would seem 
valueless and vulgar. It is a proud and glorious thing, and may 
elevate our couceptions of the spiritual part of our nature, to 
know that the wealth of even onp Iiapiiy hour's inspiration may 
circulate, likc.a vein of gold, through the various strata of society, 
and enrich remotest ages! ICvcu the utter extinction of his mortal 
facing is an event of comparative indifference to the impassioned 
poet, who iiifloiucs his eager soul with the hope of a never-dying 
name, and the exalting thought, that he may stir the vast sea of 
human hearts, when the crowd of his contemporaries shall be 
utterly forgotten, and his own material frame shall have long 
mouldered in the grave. It is an asjnration of this glorious nature 
that swells the breast of Wordsworth, when he fervently exclaims; 

** Blessings be with Uiein-^and eternul ]>ruisc, 

I 

Who gave us nobkr loves and uoblcr ^ures— 

Tlie poetSj who on coilh have made iiu heirs, 

Of trulli and ]>urc dcUgiit by lieavenly lays! 

Oh ! miglu my name Lc numbered among theirs^ 

'II1CA gladly would 1 end my mortal da^s I’* 
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It is R moartiful reflection that the poet's laurel is often steeped 
in tears, and that it acquires its richest bloom upon his grave. 
And yet if a great poet cquld antici|)ate his future fame, and 
enjoy its* full influence and maturity in his life-time, his Jot would 
• perhaps be too dazzling for liumanity to bear. If the mighty 
MUtun could revisit the scenes of his earthly pilgrimage, glori¬ 
fied by his Halo of eternal fame, he would be almost worshipped 
as u god. Mankind would prostrate themselves It Ids feet* 
There is something so ethereal in the associations connected 
with poetic fume, that a personal intercourse with the burd himself 
is usually Attended with surprise afld <lisappc^ntmcnt. We forget 
the VAflt difFcrencc hctwi*cn mind^and mattcr—lhc jewel and the 
casket. The mortal frame seems to dwarf the spirit. Wc see 
the soul dimly flirough so gross a medium. Authors, unlike 
other objects, grow larger as they yecedc into the diStance; and 
their knowledge of human nature ought to suggest to tlicm the 
impnidcnec of too near an approach to the common crowd. 
Their books arc far more imposing than their persons. Fame is 
a complete abstraction, and even grtnit men should remember the 
valvar proverb, that ‘ familiunty breeds contempt.’ We ordinarily 
observe, that if an author be more loved in his private circle than 
by the woild, he is also less admired. Tlie friends and associates 
of A man of genius arc generally uinougbt Ihu last to discover his 
intellectual greatness, and are usually surprised at his influence 
with tile public, which they attribute to some unaccountable 
delusion. In private life the poet is not always poetical, uor the 
philosopher wise. Jn fact, the inteuse excitement of their Intel- 
leotiial habits renders them proporlionably nerveless and relaxed 
in their domestic and social hourA. They appear to a manifest 
disiRii'aatage in soch^ty, because, wliile others abandon their 
whole being to more transient interests and less refined cjijoy- 
meuts, aud concentrating euoli energies us they muy jiossess ujiun 
the things about them, apjicar Icccu and animated, the idhii of 

c S 
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geniusj wearied perhaps the secret toil of thought» cannot 
wholly disengnge liia mind from the higher aspirations which 
still haunt and agitate it like a remembered *drcam. He is 
compelled from the fear of ridicule or iDisapprchensioato check 
the natural workings of his mind, to avoid his dearest nnd most * 
familiar topics, and to assume an air of interest in matters respect* 
ing which he is in reidity indifferent. As in society he acts an 
uncongenial part, he is awkward and restrained, and cannot be 
expected to exhibit the same ease and vivacity as those who riot 
in their own pro])cr clement, and give cx]>rcssion to the genuine 
dictates of their heavts. It* ii only when men of genius meet 
with kindred spirits—when mind meets mind in sparkling collision, 
that their vast superiority to tlie crowd becomes marked and 
obvious. * ^ 

The conN^rsation of literary men, though it may turn on their 
favorite subjects, is not exclusive or prf^'ofsional. It usually in¬ 
volves the universal interests of humanity ;• and ull intelligent per¬ 
sons, of whatever class, who have studied external nature, or the 
human heart, or have iudulgeb in contemplations upon the 
mysteries of our being, may listen to literary men with sym¬ 
pathy and delight, llicy arc not ouly accustomed to give a 
higher tone to their conversation, and to choose topics of more 
general luterest than are introduced into ordinary society, but 
their habit of composition facilitates the perspicuous arrangement 
and expression of their ideas, aud guards them from the ambi¬ 
guity and the want of method which in the case of less practised 
thinkers often destroy the effect of the must important com¬ 
munications. In addition to this logical order of ideas and 
transparency of diction, which are cbatacteristic of litemry con¬ 
versation, it is usually impregnated with *a spirit and ftA'Our 

i 

that would seem utterly inconsistent with the frigidity of com¬ 
mon intercourse. They who havk once been accustomed to 


Such (elesiial colloquies sublime^' 
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find it impossible to reconcile themselves to the vulgar truisms 
and smooth inanities of fashionable talkers, amongst whom a new 
thought or a pleasant paradox is os stanliiig as u rocket, and 
interrupts their gen end harmony and their placid self-satisfac* 
tion. Ijiterary men, therefore, are not fitted for society, nor 
society for them. •Both parties arc rendered uneasy by the con« 
nectioHi and the more the former confine themselves to the 
company of their own class, the better for thcmUlves and for 
the world, The disrespect which so often attends the personal 
presence of an author may interfere with the influence of his 
works. His associates rarely Ibol upon his published labours 
with that reverence which they ^cite in strangers, 

This is the reason why literature is so little regarded in our 
City of Palace*/* There is no such thing as fame in a small 
community. Men cannot easily imagine that thosb with wlioin 
they associate familiarly arc much greater than themselves. 
When they sec so much in the literary man that is common to 
all, and can only discover his su]>criority by an eifort of abstract 
tion, nr by a reference to liis writings, they soon cease to regani 

I 

him with any peculiar interest. If they admire his works, it is 
usuully with ustotiisbincut that any thing so remarkable should 
proceed from so ordinary a source ; but generally s^icuking, as I 
have already observed, (he disropect to Ids person is transferred 
to his productions. 

1n a vsbt city like that of Ijondon, the humblest literary man 
may acquire more real fame, however limited, than cun be obtain* 
cd in Calcutta by the most successful author. Jn England, when 
adman's pruductionb arc once^^miliar to the public, there is a 
vague II nd undcfinable ^agic in his name that renders him an 
ob^^t of interest td his fcUow-mcn. 11 is person is shrouded in 
impci'ctiablo obscurity, and they only catch his voice from out 
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i 

the gloom. But in the metropolis of British India there id no 
public—no mystery—no fame the poet aeems as prosaic as the 
coarsest utilitariaOi and the man of letters has no more influence 
tlion the merchant's clerk. 

It is imagined by some, that the lover of fame is so voracious of 

praise, that he is indifferent to its quality. 'Fhis is not the case. 

The smiles of vulgar patronage, or the blundering eulogies of 

« 

ignorance, are always offensive and disgusting. ** I love praise/* 
says Cowper in one of his letters, the Judicions, and those 

who have so much delicacy themselves as nut to offend mine.” 
The applause of men* who are* themselves eminent ifl literature 
often thrills un ambitious uiillipr with that inexpressible delight 
which can never be <iccasioiHHl by the adulation of common minds. 
When Lord Byron's high opinion of Sheridan's'powers was com* 
municated tt> that wild but sensitive gemius he burst into a flood 
of tears. Ills joy overpowered him, and was far too intense to 
find relief in words*. 

They who analyze their own feelings and the feelings of 
others, soon dis^cuver, thul with various niodificutions, that mys* 
terious law of our indurc, which urges us to look even beyond 
the grove and anticipate the future, operates alike on all men. 
The love of fume still huuntb us to the last. 

“ Ken in cmra*jlies live tlicir wonted firesj-,’* 


Sec 1/Ord Huron's JoninM, publisliiHl in Monti;’!! Life of tite Noble Koi 
t A pubur above U9 baiti Jtivtmcled in the luiuiU of all mou an ardc ot 
appetuion of a Ijsting fame. Oor4ic of glory i$ tlic la^t ^arnjciit that even wise 
n*€n la\ a‘*iiic.”—/V/fijinaV l^cutiees. 

Ihcre a good pasNa^c ou lUi> subiia*! tn ritzusbuinc'» (.etters. ** Can it,.bo 
reasonable to cxiin^ui^li a posbiun wliicK uatuio lias iiiiivrisally lighted up in 
the human hrea«t, and which we constantly fint^ to burn with moat atrenj^^th 
and brijtlituc^s in the noblest bosoms? Accoidiiigly Uevelation U so 
endcavouiing tocradicalc the seed wliich nature ha«« **.bu» dteply pUnte<l, that 
she rather svoms, un Ihe contrary, to cheribh und fur ward iu growth. To bo 
aatifd wtlh iwntmr, and to be had iw tifrim tine rtmfHthrt/Heet arc iu the num* 
ber of those encouragements which llie Jewish dispcnsaliou oflered to the 
virtuous." * 
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There i& scarcely a being in the world* however humble, who 
does not pant for some kind of notice from hia fellow-men ; and 
it ia in proportion to the ener^ of his character and the power of 
his intellect, that a man is disposed to challenge attention by 
means more or less spiritual and refined. Some persons are 
contented with a reputation of which the nature and limits appear 
contemp^hlc and narrow to more ardent minds, that would fain 
extend tlieir influonce over distant countries and through succes¬ 
sive ages. But this thirst for sympathy, and applause, and power 
is so natural to all men, though infinitely varied in its intensity, 
Limt as utter annihilation is inconceivable by the human mind, 
they project their liopes of fatpc with Uicir dearest human 
associations beyond their mortal life. It is not only a regard 
for the interest of survivors,'which may cause us to be solicitous 
about our after-fame. Tliough a ipan were fully aware that he 
should not leave a single friend behind him who would be cither 
injured or distressed by a cloud upon his memory, it would 
embitter his lust hours if he thought that a stigma would attach 
to his uuine when he was no 'longer living to refute it» Yet 
the dull cold ear of death is no more sensible to the voice of cen¬ 
sure than to the voice of praise. 

This concern for our future reputation seems as instinctive as 
OUT hopes of u future existence, and a continued consciousness of 
earthly fame is not wholly inconsistent with our notions of happi¬ 
ness hereafter. A great author may perhaps be permitted, even 
in heaven, to rejoice in that “ perpetuity of praise/’ which, as 
Milton proudly asserts, ** God and good men have decreed as the 
reward of those whose published labours have benefitted man¬ 
kind/’ He may possibli^ look back upon this mortal world with 
an uftetionate greeting, and cherish a blameless exultation 

Because on earth his nome 

i 

111 Fame's eternal volume shines for aye I" 
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Written on the voyage to India. 

I. 

[a BRKBZ8 AT M1D-DAY.}» 

Tub diatunt haze, like clouda of silvery dust, 

^ _ 

Now sparklefi in the sun. Tlie freshening breeze 
Whitena the liquid plain i and like a steed 
With 2 )roud impatience fired, the glorious ship 
Quick bounds* exultant/and with rampant pro>v 
Off filngs the glittering/oain. Around her wake, 

A radiant milky way, the sea«birds weave 
llicir circling flight, or slowly* sweeping wide 
0*cr boundless ocean,^ graze with drooping wing 
The brightly>crested waves* £ttch sudden surge, 
Up-dashed, upjiears a momentary tree 
Fringed with the hoar frost of a wintry morn; 

And then, like blossoms from a breeze-stirred bough. 
The light spray strews the deep. 

How fitfully the struggling day'beams pierce 
The veil of heaven !—On yon far lino of light. 

That like a range of breakers streaks the main. 

The ocean swan—^the snow-white Albatross, 

Gleams like a dazzling foam-fiakc in the sun !— 

Gaze upward—and behold, where parted clouds 
Disclose ethereal dcpth>, its dark-hued mate 
Hangs motionless on arch^reseniVling wings. 

As though ^twerc painted on the sky's blue vault. 

Sprinkling the air, the speck^like petrels form 
A living shower ! Awhile their pinions gray 
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Mingle scarce-seen among the misty clouds. 

Till ^suddenly their white breasts catch the light, 

And flash like silver stars! 

• II. 

[a storm-AT NIGHT.] 

Yon cloud-ifrch spreads,—the black waves curl and foam 

a 

I^cncath the coming tciujicstLo ! 'tis here ! 

The fierce iiisutiutt* winds, like demons, how) 

Around the labouring bark. Iter snow-white sails, 

Outspread like wings of some gigantic bint 

• • • • 

Struck with dismay, are fluttering in the gale, 

And sound like fur-off thunder. Now the heart 

Of ocean (quails to its profouudest do[dhs 

The dark heavens groan,—the wildiv scattered clouds, 

• * I 

Like routed arc (Isicky hniTviiig past 

The dim-discovered stars. Up lofty hills, 

Or down wule-yawning vales, the lone bhip drives 
As if to swift destruction. Still she braves. 

Though riulelj'bulFctted by tempest-fiend.s, , 

Tile clcincutal war. Ah ! that dread wave. 

Although some huge sea'Dionster dealt the blow, 
hlath nuulc her start anti tremble !—Vet inrain, 

Vov one hushed moment, with recovered power. 

She proudly glides in majesty serene. 

Calm as a silver cloud on summer skiest 
Or yon pale moon amid the strife of heaven ! 

How terrible, yet glorioua is the scene ! 

How swells the gkzcr^s heart!—^The mighty main 
Heaves its stupendous mountains to the sky, 

Their sides unruflled by the fretful waves 

% 

Of loss terrific seas. The billows form 
Moving Atlantic Alps, whose peaks alone ' 
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Are shattered by the wind that hurU the foam 
Adown the dreary vales In wiutry realms 
The viewless pinions of the northern breeze^ 

Tims sliakc the SDow-wrcatlis from the hoary heads 
Of evcrlustini^ hills ! 

An awful pause !< — 

Again the quick-reviving tempest roars , 

With fiercer rage !—These changes image well 
The sullen calm of comfortless despair* 

The restless tumult of the guilty heart! 

• III. 

[a caem—at mid-day.] 

Now in the fervid noon the smooth bright sea 
Heaves slowly* for the wandcivug winds are dead 
That stirred it into foam. The lonely ship 
HoUs wearily* und idly rtap tlie sails 
Against the creaking most. 'Hie Ughtrst Round 
Is lost not on the ear* and things minute 
Attract the obhcrvant eye. 

Tlio scaly tribe* 

Sright-winged* that upward flash from torrid seas* 
Jiike startled birds, now burst their glassy caves* 
And glitter in the sun ; while diamond drops 
From off their briny pinioiia fall like rain. 

And leave a dimpled track. 

The horizon clouds 
Are niotionlesR* and yield fantastic forms 
Of antique towers, vast woods and frozen lakes, 
Huge rampant beasts* and giankphantoms seen 
In wildering visions only. ‘ i*' 

High o’er bead* 

Dazzling the right* hangs* Quivering like a lark* 

The silver Tiopic-bird;—at length it flits 
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Far in cerulean depths and disappears, 

Sav^ for a moment, when ^ith fitful gleam 
It waves its wings insight. The pole thin moon, 
Her crescent floating on the azare air, 

Shows like a white burk sleeping on the muin 

When not aYipple stirs. Yon bright clouds form, 

# 

(Ridged as the ocean sands, with spots of blu^, 

Like water left by the receding tide.) 

A fair celestial shore!—How beautiful! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene 1 The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world—a sky-girt plain— 

Now looks as never more the Tempest’s tread 
Would break its shining surface ; and the ship 
Seems destined ^ne’er again to brave the gale, * 
Anchored for ever on the silent deep! 

IV, 

[son-RISE.] 

4 

The stars have melted in the murning air,~ 

The white moon waneth dim.—The glorious sun. 
Slow-rising from the cold cerulean main. 

Now shouts through brok^m uloud’» his upward beams, 
That kindle into day. At length his orb, 
lleddening the ocean verge, with sudden blaze 
Awakes a smiling world ;—the dull gray mist 
Is scattered, and the sea-view opens wide ! 

—•-The glassy waves 

*Are touched with joy, and daucc in sparkling throngs 
Around the gallant bark. The roseate clouds 
Rest on the warm horizon,—like far hills 
Their radiant outlines gleam in yellow light,* 

ij 2 
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And o*er thoir shadowy range a thin scud floats, 

Like t\Tcatlis of smoke from far-off beacon-Arcs. 

* . 

'flic deep blue vault is streaked with golden bars# 

Like veins in wealthy mines; and where the rays 
Of Uay's refulgent orb arc lost in air,* 

In small round masses shine the fleecy clouds, , 

t 

As bright as snow-elad bowers when sudden gleams 
Flash oil the frozen earth • 

Ascending high 

Tlic gorgeous'stoits of Heaven, the dazzling suVi 
Contracts his disk, and,rapidly assumes 
A silver radiance—glitUTiug like a globe 
Of diamond sjwirs! • * 

[SUN-SKT.j 

Now near the flushed horizon brightly glows 
llic red diluted sun. Around Iuk patli 
Aerial pbantoms float in liquid light. 

And steeped in beauty, iiionicntly present 
Fresh forms, and strange varieties of hue. 

As fiur and fleeting us our curly dreutns !— 

Behold him rest on yon cloud-mountain's peak,— 
Touched with cclcstiul fire, volcano-1 ike, 

The dazzling summit burns;—eruptive flames 
Of molten gold with ruddy lii&tre tinge 
The western heavens, and shine with mellowed light 
Through tlic trunsparent crests of countless waves ! 

% 

The scene is changed—behind the ethereal mount ^ 
Now fringed with liglit—the day-god downward .speeds 
His unseen way;—yet where his kindling steps 
Lit the blue vault, the radiant trace remains, 
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E'en afi tbe sacred memory of the past 
Illumes life’s evening hour !—^Agsun! Again ! 

I 

He proudly comes ! and lo ! resplendent sight ! 

Hursts through the cloucl-formcd \uU, whose shattered sides 
Are edged with mimic lightning!—his red beams 
Concentrating at last in one full blaze, 

Qright us a flaming 1>ark, his flerv form 

* I 

Sinks in the cold blue main! 

'Phe golden clouds 
Fade into gniy—the broad cerulean tide 

A 

A darker tint assumes. In restless flirongs 
Hhosphoric glow'^worms d^ck with living gems 
The twilight wave, as Orient dre^Uies gleani 
In dusky {proves,—or like reflected stars, 

When evening zephyrs kiss the dimpled face ' 

Of that fur lake whose crysiul mirror bears 

An image of iiry home ! Ah those white walls, « 

Now flash their silent beauty on my soul. 

And, like a cheerful sun>burst ou my way, 
llcvive a tmrisicnt joy ! 

vr. 

fNiiAirr. ] 

The day-beams slowly fade, and s'hadowy night, 

Soft as a gradual dream, serenely steals 

Over the watery w<x«*te. Like low-breathed strains 

Of d:?«tant music on the doubtful car, 

When solitude und silence reign around. 

The small waves gently murmur. 

. Calm and p4do— 

A phantom the sky—the full-orbed moon 

$ 

Hath glided into sight. The glimmering stars 
Now pierce the soft d^jscurity of heaven 
In golden swarms, innumcrous and bright * 
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As in sect-myriads in tbe sunset air. 

The breeze is hushed, ai^d yet the tremulous sea, 

As if by hosts of unseen spirits trod. 

Is broken into ripples, crisp and clear 
As shining fragments of a frozen stream 
Beneath the winter snn. The lunar wake 
Presents to rapt imagination's view 
A pathway to the skies ! 

Ill such a scene 
Of glory Aiicl repose:, the rudest breast 
Is pure and pdssioulc^,—the lioly calm 
is breutbed at once from, heaven, and sounds and thoughts 
Of human strife h mockery would seem 
Of Nature's mystic silence. Stu^red dreams 
Unalterable, deep, aii(| undefim*<b 
Now crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contiu?t with the worlds 
Beyond our mortal vihou. 

t 

VII. 

[lights AN1> SH.XJMIWS.J 
Profusely scattered o'er tlie fields of air, 
hloat the thin clouds, whose fleecy outlines dim, 

Tade, like depmting dreams, from mortal sight— 
tio gradually with heaven's deep blue they blend 
Their paler tints.—• 

Now on the vessel's deck, 
Luxuriously reclined in idle ease, 

I mark the varied main. From either side 
1 gaze alternate, and strange contrasts find 
Of light and shade. The scene divided seems. 

Sun-ward, the noon-tide rayd almost o'erpower 
Tbe ocean's azure hue, like glittering stars 
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Too richly on some regal garment wrought.— 

I turn from fierce intolerable light, 

And lo ! \he darker side n prospect shows. 

Op which the dazzled eye delights to rest; 

For not a sun-beam glanccb un the sea. 

The long bli\e waves seem, cord-like, twisted round, 
And slide away, as if by viewless hands 
Drawn slowly past* At intervals, far ofl’, 

A small and solitary bre«iker throws 
A sDow-wrcatii on the surface; and I hear 
A lo^ crisp sound, us tlirouglr the gUssy plain 
The gullunt vessel cuts her glorious way ! 

VIII. 

[sun-set changes.^ 

BcAold that bridge of clouds I 
Upraised beyond, air-wrought precipice 
Appears stream-nmntied,—kindled vupour;^ form 
The radiant torrent, touched with every tint 

Tluit mingles on the vest of parting day. 

Beneath that shadowy bridge the broad red suu. 

Its outline undefined, continues still 

The same celestial flood, that downward dashed 

Breaks into fiery foam ! 

That scene is o'er— 

The bill, the bridge, the stream have passed away ! 

sun hath ciianged its hue, and now presents 
A silvery globe, flouting on fervid skies 
That gleam like seas of gold. Its glorious disk 
As if with iubcct-clouds thin speckled seems, 

Yet glitters on Ithc burning front of heaven. 

Bright as a crystal spaV, or quivering wave 
Beneath the glare of noon! « 
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% 

[siiA-FUA^.] * 

The breeze is gentle* yet the gUding shij) 

Wins not her tranquil way n'ithont a trace* 
hut softly stirs the surface of the scu# 

"Tis jdcasunt now, with vacant mind* to watch , 

The light foam nt her Me, Awhile it seems 
Mos^t like a tattered robe of j^tamtoss white* 

Whose rents disclose a vcrduiit vest beneath. 

Then, suddertly, wiltl Fancy wanders home • 

For wintry images of snow*patclied plains 
That prove a partial thaw. E'en school-days dear 
Return, if haply on the idle braiu * 

Uclncinbiance of the pictured map presents 
Tlie world's irregular bounds of laiid and wave ! 

Nor IchS begudemeut for the lingering liour^ 

Of life ut sea, the backward track itiuy yield. 

How beautiful the far seen wake apjicars ! 

Resplendent as the comet’s fiery tail 

iu Heaven’s blue realms I lieoealh the proud ship's stern 

A thousand mimic whirlpools chafe and boil. 

While fitfully iip-seut from lucid depths 
Thick throngs of silver bubbles sparkle bright. 

Like diamonds iu the pule beam of the moon. 


c 
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ON CHILDREN. 


All 1 that oDCe xnort I were ft rarelcAs c'litlil. 

He pl^ys yet like a youi«R preotice the fin*t «lay, and 13 not come (o 
»JiD» (a»k uf melancholy. 


Karh, 


Every tiling new or yuuiig han a charm for human eye?. The 

rosy light* of dawn—the spring if the ♦year—the Imunts of 

our childhood—oar earliest comp^nioas and our first iimuACtneiit?, 

ure connected with associations infinitely mure enchanting tlian 

oil later scenes had objects. It is partly owing to this law 

uf our nature, that the sight of children thrills and' softens the 

heart in maturcr life with sach indescribable sensations uf 

sadness and delight. ♦ They remind us of our sweetest hours, 

revive our most hallowed affections, and bring into our eyes 

those tears of luxurious tenderness tliat arc more precious than 

$ 

springs in a sandy desert. At the pure smile of childhood the 
baser impulses and more sordid cures of life suddcidy betray their 
genuine aspects of deformity, and vanish from the heart. " A 
change comes over the spirit of our dreams.*' 

AW men of sensibility and imagination, occasionally travel hack 
through the mist of dreams to the scenes of their own liappv 
childhood. The fondly reverted eye is charmed with images of 
peace and beauty. When contrasted with the?e delightful retro- 
specliiins, how drearj* and barren seems our onward i>ath! Every 

i 

step that we take but ii}orcascs our distance from the regions uf 
encliRntment. *Tis 4 melancholy journey into unknown lands— 
an cterottl exile from tlie home of innocence and joy. llie 
atmosphere of existence thickens as we advance, and all things 
assume a liombre aspect, till at last we reach the drfad goal of our 

B 
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earthly pilgrimage, the Poison Tree of death, and arc bo weary 
and wayworn that we even welcome its Imrrid ailcivee and its 
liidcous sljadc. ' 

If men may dare to idolize any sublunary thiug, it is a sinless 
and Kniiliiigchild. Suffer/' sajrs Jesus Christ, ** little children to 
con)c unto me, and forbid them not, for of suih is the kitigdom of 

i 

hooven*' author of these beautiful words was an infant 

bimBclf, and oh, ineffable glory ! the pure light that encircled the 

child, still shone around the man \ It is u touching, and I hope 

not irreverent reflection, that he whose manhood surpassed all 

human conceptions—he whom men believe to havb been tUc 

Deity himself—did not, in his« curlier y<*ar», exhibit to earthly 

eyes more innocence and l>eauty than are cattily conceivable in a 

human child. Could wo but preserve our first purity with the 

progress of our intellectual pow'crs, we nhould indeed be little 

lower than the angels* Tlic dcscriidion of our first parents in 

Paradise is like a radiant vision, but I dannot help regarding 

it, beautiful as it is, as in some degn*c dcficieut in poeticid and 

human interest, wheu I rememl>«r (hut (Ikw knew not the ehumis 

of child [mod, but came nbnij>tly, I had aliiiuHt said uuuaturully, 

into mature existence unaccorupauied by thoKo earlier associations 

which like the shadows in the golden light of evening, grow more 

and more lovely as our day declines, and reflect their lingering 

hues upon our latest path. Mctluuks that even Paradise itself 

would huvu looked more divine, bad little human cherubim fliUed 

gaily over the green velvet slopes, and pas-^cd from flower 

to flower, their light laughs breaking like celestial music on the 

air, and their gulden locks glittcrmg in the sun. . * 

A lovely woman is an object irresistibly enchanting, and tbc 

austercr grace of manhood fills the soul with a proud sense dl the 

% 

majesty of human nature; but there is something far less earthly 
and more intimately idlicd to our holiest imaginings in the 
jlurity of a child. It satisfies the most delicate fancy and tlie 
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severest judgement. Its happy and alTectionate feelings are un¬ 
checked by; oue^uiloful thought* 9r one cold huspicion* Its little 
beauteous face betrays cach^emotion of its heart* and is as trans¬ 
parent as the silvery clood-veil of a summer sun that shows all the 
light within. It is as fearless and as innocent in its waking liours 
as in its quiet slurrtbers. It loves every one, and smiles on all! 

I huv^ sometimes gazed upon a beautiful child ^ith a passion 
only equalled in intensity by that of youthful love. The heart at 
such a time is neurlv stifled with a mixed emotion of toiulcrncss. 
admiration and delight. It nhnost uches with aflection. Icon 
fully 8yro|ihtbizc in a mother’s deep idolatry, I love aU lovely 
children; and have often yeHrny<l to imprint a thousand pas¬ 
sionate kisses upon a strangcris child,.though met perhaps hut 
for a moment in hicatrcs or in streets, and passing from me, like 
a radiant shadow, to be seen no n^ore. The sudilcn appciirancc 
of a child of extraordinary beauty comes u|K)n the spirit like a 
flush of light, and often breaks up a train of melancholy thoughts, 
ns a sun-burst scatters the mist of morning. 

Ihc changing looks and att^ttudes of children afford a perpe- 
tual feast to every eye that has a true perception of grace and 
beauty. They surpass the sweetest creations of the poet or the 
painter*. They arc prompted by maternal Nature, who keeps an 
incessant watch over her jufaiit favorites, and directs their mi¬ 
nutest movements, and their most evanescent thoughts. Beneath 
such holy tutorage they c*ui never err. They throw their sleek 
and pliant limbs into every variety of posture, and still preserve 
the true line of l>oauty, as surely as a ball preserves its round- 
nefes. They live iu an atmospliere of luvcliucss, and like moving 
clouds arc ever chungiiig their ethereal aspects, and yet always 
catet^ the light. Even the moral defects of muturer years are 

* Korthcols tells ufi, that wboR Joshua RcyuoliU desired to leini wliat 
real grace he studied it to the uatural movemenU of 

R 2 
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often beautifal in childhood, and bear a different character. The 
cunning of the man is innocent <irchncs8 in the child. , Ignorance 
in the onc^ is a gross and miserable condition; in the other, it is 
purity and bliss. The imperfections that arc ludicrous or offen¬ 
sive in manhood, in infancy arc inexpressibly engaging. The 
stammering of an adult, or his mistHke* in art^uiring a new Ian- 

r 

guage, are lyipleasing to the most friendly car, and even lower 
him in some degree in his own estimation. Hut the first imper¬ 
fect sounds and broken words of a child, arc as sweet ns the 
irregular music of interrupted rivulets. They stir the hcait 
like magic, and us as it were, in the *<uddcn wahtonncHs of 
nffoction, to shut the liltlc rosy ..portals of the cherub's soul with 
a shower of impetuous kisses. Tlic garrulity of age is not like 
the eager prattling of infoDcy. The child's artless talk can never 
weary us. Our ears arc us us his tongue. 

Timidity in manhood is dogradtug, but in a little child it is iu« 
tcresting and lovely, whether he flics ftuin the object of alarm 
like H startled fawn, or nestles closer in bis mother's lap. Tlic 
coquetry of a woman is vanity and deceit, but in a child it is 
]iluyfulnci<a and innocent hilarity. Every tiling connected 
witli childhood cliangcs its nature. Words of abuse become 
words of endearment. Imp and rogue, wiien applictl to an infant, 
arc soft and fund exprensions tliatfall gracefully from the fairest lips. 

Tlic drums and rattles of the child arc ohjecta of unalloyed de¬ 
light, but the play things of the man are grave and terrible dciuni^ins. 
They goad him with si'cretthonis that rankle in his heart for ever. 
Envy, uvarice, and ambition, miuglc their poison iu his sweetest 
cup. Even his superior knowledge is but a source of evil. ' it 
surrounds him with temptations, while if throws a shadow upon 
all his ho[>e6, and takes off the bloom from life. It is too^iittlo 

I 

for his mind, and too much fur his heart. 

The child, on the other hand, revels in his happy consciousness 
of present good, and foresees no future ill. Uc kuows neither 
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weariness nor discontent. * SoHtnde" to him is sometimes ‘ blithe 
society** and in the thichcat crowds* he is as free and uncon- 
straiiied as in his loneliest haants. ilia ingenuoas heart is never 
chilled by the glance of a human eye* nor can be fashion his inno¬ 
cent features into n false expression, llis own eye is as lucid as 
the breeze-l>ared Heavens. If he reads no ' sernmns in stones/ 
he sees ^ good in every thing/ Me has universal fa)th. Uu dis« 
covers nothing evil, and sees none but friends. He gives up 
his whole being to gentle alTcctions* and a sense of unequivocal 
enjoyment. He is not what cold age would make him, 
** nothing,*if not critical/* To him the rise of the green curtain 
ut the theatre reveals a real wocld. He has ever a tear for the 
distresses uf the heroine, and breathes harder as lie gazes, witli 

all his soul in his^cyes, on the hero's adventurous exploits. The 

♦ 

tricks and conundrums of tlic clo^ arc never flat, or stale, or 
uii profitable to him, and he fitly testifies to their merit, when 
holding his lovely hatd aside (his cheek as round and blooming 
as a sun-kissed poach,) he claps his little |mlnis together in an 

i 

eestacy of admiration, and then turns to the maternal face, as if 

assured of her hearty syni|)atliy in his delight. 

It is a sweet employment to watch the first glimmering of 

the human mind, and to greet the first sigun of joy that give life 

and animation to the passive beauty of an infant's face, like the 

earliest streaks of sunslune upon opening flowers. But alas ! 

this pleasure is too often interrupted by the sad reflection, that 

the bright dawn of existence is auceecdc<l hy a comparatively 

clouded noon, and an almost starless night. Each year of uur 

life* is a step lower on the radiant ladder that leads to heaven, 

and when we at last descend into the horiible vault of death. 

% 

our ilfcst hope is that we may rise again ^o a state resembling the 
happy purity of uur childhood. 

t 

What a lioly thing is maternal love! Even its errors reflect 
honour upon human nature. Tlie mother sees her'owu ofTspring 
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through n. sweet and peculiar medium, and traces a thousand 
charms that arc nudiscovered Uy less partial eyes, while she ts 
blind to tliose dc/ccts that are pnlpuble to others. The loved arc 
ever lovely. So beautifully docs true affection thus qualify evci^ 
object to our desires i 

There is a divine contogion iu all beauteous things. Wc 
alternately cqlour objects with our own faucies uud affections, or 
receive from them ii hindred hue. 

** Like i\w mwt South, 

TJinl brctiihes iq»on u hmk oi'viuleU, 

and giving odour.*' * 

This pnhci|)lc pci*va<lcs nil nature, physical and moral. Let 
those who would trace an expression of serenity and tenderness 
on a human face, wntch n person of sensibility, ns he gn^es upon 
a painting by Claude or Uupliacd. In ,contemplating a fine 
picture, wc drink in its spirit tlirough our eyes. If a lovely 
woman would increio^e her ehnnns, let her'ga/c long and ardently 
on all beauteous images. Let her not indulge those passions 

I 

which deform the features, but cultivate, on the contrary, every 
soft affection. It will soon become an easy task, for one good 
feeling suggests and supports another. Wc iusensibly aud invo¬ 
luntarily adapt our aspect to our emotions, and long habits of 
thought and feeling leave a pcmianeDt impression on the counte¬ 
nance. Every one lielievcs thus fur in ]>hybiogi]omy, and acts 
mure or decidedly upon hib belief. Hut even tiic cdect upon 
the features of a transient emotion is truly wonderful. A fierce 
man often looks beautifully turiilcrand screuc when either caressing 
or caressed, and deceives us like the ocean in a calm, which at 
times seems " the geiillest of all gentle things.** 

4 

Who con wonder at the intensity of a mother's love, wheiT even 
strangers hardened by a struggle with tbc world are often affected 
by the engaging ways of children i Hicrc is not a more interest¬ 
ing sight iu nature thau tbc sudden smile which they sometimes 
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call up in a countenance rendered liabitually grave by the cares of 
business or ^ambition. I remember entering a well-known mer- 
cantiie house in London»jusf as some unfavorable intelligence had 
been received. Tlic head of Ihc firm, with his Imrd bnt honest 
* features, looked at once stern and anxious. A small hand twitch¬ 
ed his coat behind f He turned slowly round, with a sullen and 
almost a savage brow. His eye fell upon the pi|cttlest little 
human face that ever gleamed upon the earth. Hut the child's 
merry laughter was scarcely more delightful than the bland and 
beautiful smile that kindled on the merchant's care-worn check. 
His aspect underwent such an instantaneous and entire change, 
that he looked Ub if he hud clmngCKl his nature also. Hud a painter 
stamped his portmit on the canvass at that happy moment, it would 
have presented an exquisite illustration of amenity and love. Few, 
however, of his inercniqtile friends, wuld have rcrognixccl the man 
of business. He was single und childless; but the loudest parent 
could not have greeted bis own o/Tspriog witli u sweeter welcome. 

I have in some moods preferred the paintings of our own Gains- 

• 

borough to those of Claude,—and for this single reason, that the 
former gives a peculiar and more touching interest to his land¬ 
scapes by the in trod net! on of sweet groups of children. These 
lovely little figures arc moreover so thoroughly English, and have 
such an out-of-door's air, and Si^cni so much a ])art of external 
nature, that un Englishman who is a lover of riunl scenery, can 
hardly fail to be enchanted with the style uf his celebrated coun- 
tr\'mai\. His children have notbccu dandled in courts or draw¬ 
ing-rooms, nor tutored by fiddling and capcr-cutting dancing 
maslcrb. lliey have a natural grace about them that is always 
cliaruui'g to an unsophisticated eye, I'hcy spring up into life and 
heaut^ like the flowers around them, that arc the more lovely the 
less they arc meddled with by an ambitious tustc. They are 

Tlio swceicst things dtat ever |^re^v 
Decide a human door I * 
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When I rcvijilted my dear native country, after on absence of 
many weary years, and along dull voyage, V.iy heart was filled 
with unutterable delight uiid admiratron. Tlie line! seemed a per¬ 
fect paradise. It was in the spring of the year. The blue vault 
of heaven, over which were scattered a few silver clouds—the 
clear atmosphere—the balmy vernal breeze —the quiet and pictur- 

4 

esque cuttle^ browsing on luxuriant verdure, or standing knee- 
deep in a crystal lake—the blue hills sprinkled with snow-white 
sheep and soinctinn s partially shadowed by a wandering cloud— 
the nioidows glowing with golden buttcrcujis and bcdroiipcd with 
daisies—Uic trim hedges of ensp and sparkling holly'—the sound 
of near but unseen rivulets, and the songs of foliage •hid den birds 
—the white cottages almost burii^ amidst trees, like liappy huniun 
nests-the ivy-covcrod church, with its old grey spire * pointing 

4 

up to heaven,' and its gildi^ vane g1i*ujmug in the light--the 
sturdy peasants with their iti:<trumcnts of healthy toil—the white- 
cajipcd matr 01 IS bleach tog their newly-washed garments iutlic sun, 
and tlirowing tlicni like suow-])utebe8 ou green slopes or glossy 
garden shrulis—the sun-browned village girls, resting idly on 
their round elbows at small open easements, their fuces in sweet 
keeping with t)io trcllised Mowers;—uU formed u combination of 
enchantments that would mock the ha])picst imitative (efforts of 
human art. Hut though the hare cnunicrutiun of the details of 
this English pictme, will perhaps awaken many dear recallcciions 
in the readers mind, T have omitted by far the most interesting 
feature of the whole scene— ike ro!(jf children loitering about the 
cottage g<UP!<t or tumbling gaiig on the warm grass ! 

Whim the cottager of England ventures to link himself fo^ life 

to the object of his honest affections, and anticipates without dis- 

% 

may, * the ruddy family around,’ he is rebuked by the l\)litical 
Economists for what they consider bis culpable imprudence. These 
Tinf^ing calculators seem to forget that a poor man is a human 
being. They might almost as well expect him to abstain entirely 
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from the simplest food, (for even that is to liim expensive.) as to 
check all thgse natural yearning of the heart which arc neces¬ 
sary to the enjoyment of existence as any purely pliysical gratifi¬ 
cation. They forget too, how the thought of his wife and chilclrori 
nerves the labourer’s arm, and huw nvIku the daily tusk is over be 
is soothed an^ cheercd by their evening welcome, llis * home is 
home, however homely/ ff the huslnuul ami the Either has a 
heavy tusk, his rewurel is great. ‘ T/uj Cotlar*» Safurduy Night*s* 
enjoyments are cheaply purchased by a week of labour. Children 
are not less jirccioua to the English jwasant tliun they were to the 
Roman matfon. 1'hcy ure alike ‘ tlte jcweln* of the high-born au<I 
t])c humble. • 

Rut even in a political point of view, marriage is commendulile, 
for it puts a man in the way of becoming a quiet, a useful, and an 
industrious citizen. TIjey who mnrrjx says Bishop Atlorbury. give 
hostages to the public that they will lujt attempt the ruin nf society 
or disturb its peace. Tlic Amencau Franklin, who can hardly be 
suspected of n romantic cnthuMiiixm or u want uf priidonce, ex¬ 
presses his (lisQ|iprovHl of the unnatural state of cclibucy for life, 
and maintains that it inukes a man of less vidiie thuii he ought 
to be. Ill a moral sense, mariiagc is especially advantageous. 
‘Certainly/ say 8 Lord Bacon, ^ wife and children area kind of 
discipline of humanity: and single men, though they may be 
many tiiucb more charitable, because their nicuns arc less exhaust, 
yet, on the other side, they arc more cruel and luu'd-hearted, 
(good to make severe inquisitors,) because their tenderness is not 
so often culled upon.’ 

* The lK‘st tiling I run wish you,^* 8ai<l Sir Walter Scott to Wusli- 
ington Irving, ‘ is that when you retuni to your own country you 

may married, and have a family of young bairns about you. 

% 

If you are hi^ppy, there they arc to share your hupiuness; and if 
you arc otherwise—there thvy^are to comfort you/ 

Nu parent can be wholly wretched, let his fate bo what it may, 
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if hi? chihlron ftro abtvut him, xvitli their cheeks tin^d with health. 
It is sweet to be »urrouudcd hy those whom we dcurly love, and 
who love us ill return beyond nil tlib world. There is no music 
so delight fid as the sound of a eldld^s aflectionntc voiceband no 
siglil so cheorihff os its little happy face. l?ut ulas ! in this com¬ 
fortless and uncoTigciiiul clime*, the forlorn English yxilc mast too 
gonerallv fofepo these domestic pleasures. It il* indeed a terrible 
deprivation. Tliis is the uukindc?>l cut of nil. h ia the stroke 
that goes must direc'tly to the heart. 

ft is nut the tiiere absence ulonc that constitutes the bitter 
trial, l)ut a cont?cumsncs< of the vast intervening disfaucc. ITic 
parent and the eld Id arc divided from each other by u world of 
waters. They live in diiTcrciit sjihcrcs. The dealli of u child 
would scaiyely seem a lienvier doom than such u separation. In 
the one case there is an cad c^f all doubc, si*s{>cnsc and fear; but in 
the other there are foverish Iio{k*s, and hideous a]jprcliensious. 
The mother dreams inees.smtiy of her dishuit elilld, for whum she 
anticipates cACry ill that tlcsli is heir to. If bomctiines in ahap- 
jiier muinent* she soutlic» her soul ^Yith brighter fancies, and sees 
licr dear off&priug wniuleriiig in careless happiness about the same 
green spots that arc ludlowed by her own earliest associations, the 
delight ih neither lasting nor unalloyed. 

‘‘ Oh I then* U e’vu a happiMevs dial inukes the heart afraid.*’ 

lliis sweet picture of the imagination is soon contrasted uitli 
tlie drear reality of her own position, and the possible difference of 
her child’s actual fate, from that presented by licr flattering 
drcaui8. The rc-action of the ir.iml ia fearful. * That way niiid- 
neas lies.* A state of exile is every way unnatural, and breaks 
humanity's divinest links, 'ilic spirit of d^mestic happiness rare¬ 
ly wanders for from her native hcar^th. 


t 
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Tlift gcucvouft nnd cbivnirio protectioo wliicli rn un bestow upon 
tho fooblcr jmt fairer sex, Is oUicib in some decree to the feolin^ 
wliicb we clicrifth tow'arda U child. Hie j^aoeful and tiniettug* 
hc1idcs?<nfs» of both is flattering to our pride, and is an appeal to 
our love that ia utterly irresistible, lie who has a large family of 
children, ib noecwvii*ily conscioas of an agreeable sclf-iniportance. 
If he has the irieans of supporting them, they c^muot he too 
numerous. Ilis children arc so maiiv rc-crcationK uf Ininself. 

Thev arc ties that must hind his alFections to the world, and vet 

# ♦ 

solace him in Ins latest hour, for u man cunuot wlioliy die while 

• # * • 

bis children live, lie has spread out liis existence info different 

clmnnclfti. ^VIum he looks upon kis little divided livcK, he feels 

not the ctfect of age so )mlt>ahlv us he who is solitary and child- 

• * 

less. He beholds in them the * lovely April of bin prime/ 

* Tills JK^u bn new iii»dc*whcn lie is old, 

And sec hi^ blood warm when he feels it (*o]d/ 

% 

When the wedded !a«c a partner, the dead )>arcnt is still pre¬ 
sent in the child. It is a living^niniaturc of the departed, it is 
pleasant, when we become conscious of the dcliling influence uf 
the world, uml feel the cold blasts of care, to see ourselves 
reflected in a fairer form in the bright faces of our children. 
They suggest the purest and sweetc'^t thoughts. They arc hoaii- 
tiful in themselves, and like the fresh hutls of spring uve full of 
precious promise of blossoms and of shelter. He whose evening 
of life is cherished and adorned by a lovely cluster of kindred 
faces, may well exult in bis latter state, whatever may have been 
the trials and deprivations of his i^lier hours* 
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WOMAN, 

Tub clay*^o<l sittinj^ op his western throne 
With all liiB * gorgeous company of clouds*— 

11 le gentle moon that meekly disenshrouds < 

Her beauty wlien. the solar glare is gone— 

The myriad eyes of night—the pleasant tone 
Of truant rills when o*er the i>eW>lcd ground^ 

Their silver voices tremble—the calm sound 
Of rustling leaves iu noon-tide forests lone— 

Tlic cheerful song of birds—^thc hum of bees— 

I1ic xcphyi's* Malice that like the footing hue • 

Of moonlight fuys scarce printK the glassy seas,— 

Are u/l cuchuntinents! But Oh. what arc these 
When music, poetiy* and h»vc eumhine* 

In Woman's voice mid liiiomucuts divine ! 

•_ r 
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ON nKAUNG CACrAIN JAMKS OLKKirAfflN SURNS SINO (iN INDIA) 

IJIB BATIl£n*H SONGS. 
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ITow drcuin-likc is the miuikI uf native song 
Heard on a foreign shore ! llic wanderer's car 
Drinks wild enchantment,—swiftly fade the drear 
And cohl realities that round him throng, 

While in tlie Bweet delirium, deep and strong. 

Hie past is present and the distant near ! 

Such sound is sacred ever,—doubly dear 
Wlieii heard by patriot exiles parted long 
From all that love hath hallowed. Hut a spell 

Ev'n yet mure holy breathes iiit every note 

♦ 

Now trembling on my heart. A ^roud Son sinys * 

The lay of Burns ! Oh! what imaginings 
Awake, as o'er a foreign region float 
These filial echoes of the father's shell! 

Calcutta, August 7 > 1833 . 
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CONSOLATIONS OF EXIl.E. 

[or an exilk*8 address to his distant childun.] 

I. 

0*RRtlic vast realm of tempest-troubled Ocean— 

0*er the parched lands that vainly thirst for Hhowers— 
Tliron^h I he long night—or when nor sound nor motion 
S^rs ill the noon of duy die sultry bowers— 

Not all uu'conipanicd by pleasant dreams 
My NYcary spirit x’untcth on the way ; 

Still on rnino. inward sight the subtle gleams 
That mock the fleshly vision brightly play. 

Oh ! the hcart*sf links nor time nor change may sever. 
Nor Fate's destructive hand, if life remain ; 

O'er hill, and vale, and plain, and sea, and river, 

The wanderer draws tbe inseparable chain ! 


Fair children ! still, like phantoms of delight. 

Ye haunt my soul on this strange distant shore. 
As the same stars shine tlirough the tropic night 
That charmed me at my owni sweet cottage door. 
Though I have left ye long, I love not less ; 

Tliough ye arc far away, I watch ye still; 

Though I cun ne'er embrace ye, I may bless. 

And e'en though absent, guard ye from each ill! 
Still the full interchange of soul is oars, 

A silent couv&rsc o’er the waters wide. 

And Fancy’s spell con speed the lingering hours, 
Aud flu tlic s^mce that yearaiog hearts divide. 
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Ainl not alone the written siyrnhols aliov^ , 

Vonr spirits* sacreri etorrS of love and truth, 

An*s glorious rtiu^c bids the canvaps "low 

Witli till your i^rucc uiid loveliness and vuuth; 

Tlic fnirj’ forms Ihut in my native lanS 

^>ft filled my fond heart with a {nirent's pride. 

Arc {fathered near me on this forcijfn strand, 

And smilingly, in these strari^fc ha]li>> reside ; 
Andulmost Ifor^fct un exile's doonu 

Fnr while your dliafeyos around me j^Ieam* 

Kaeh Hceno and object •breathes uii uir of liumc, 

And time and distance vanisli like u dream! 

IV. 

()1> ! \shcn sweet M^im>ry*« neliaid culm comcH o’er 
The weary soul, us nioonli^flit i^U Dimer iuj^s full 

O’er the Implied oeoaii, forms beUfved of voro 

% 

And joys lon{f HctI, lier wliispers soft n cull; 

At such an hour I live and smile ;i{pun, 

As lig^bt oflieurt ns in that {folden time 
When, as a ehild, I trod the vcnml plain. 

Nor knew the s)jad4»vv of a care or crime. 

Nor dream of death, nor weariness of life. 

Nor freezin" apathy, nor fierce dosin'. 

Then chilled a thoug^ht with unborn rupture rife. 

Or seared my breast with wild ambition’s fire. 

V. 

From many a fmit and flower the hand of Time 

Hath brushed the hlooiri and* beauty ; yet mine eye, 
Though Life’s sweet summer waneth, and my prime 
Of health and hope is past, can oft espy 
Amid the fadiug wilderness around 

Sueb lingering hues os Eden’s holy bowers 
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]n onrtlj*s fiasi rndlanco worp, and only found 
Wli^ufv not n c'lond of bullod sjuluo.^i^ lours. 

.Oh ! how Ihc prido and ^lorv of llu« w<jr)<I 
May pr\s^ unniirron'd o’er tho durkcnril muni, 
Like gilded banners o\t the grave unfurled. 

Or llccUity'd witcheries tiiislied npon tlie blind. 

VI. 

lliuugh this frail form bath felt ibe sbaAs of pain, 
Though my soul KickcuH for her native sky, 

In vlsiimary hoan> my thongUts Regain 

• * ♦ • » ^ 

Their early freshne#?*, and soon cheek tlje sigh 

That somelimCH from iniuc i)»most heart would swell 
And mar u happier mood. Oh 1 then how sweet, 
Ucur Iluys ! upon remcnihered bliss to dwell, 

And here yuuijneturcd line^iuciits to greet! 

'Till Fancy, bright Euchauti*ess, shifts the scone 
To Lrilish ground, and musicul a^ rills. 

Ye laugh and loiter in the meudows grorii, 

Or climb witii joyous shduts the .sunny hills ! 
CalcuUn, i^'cjft ember 4, 18«Jt. 


IJjNKS 

WIiLTTKN OX T»H aUtN»* OK UAJHMAHAL. 

Hail, stranger, hail! whose eye shall here survey 
The ])ulli of Time, where ruin marks liis way, 
\Vheii wildlv moans the solemn iiiidniirht bird. 

S O' 

Ami the gaunt jackal’s picrciug cry is Ucanl; 

If thine the soul with sacred ardour fraught, 

Kupt in the poet's dci'Hin, or sage’s thought, 

Vo ihcc, these mouldering walls a voice shull raise. 
And aadly tell liow earthly i^rnlc decays; 

How human hopes, like Immnn works, depart. 

And leave behind the ruins of the heart! • 
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SONNET. 

KV£NIKG, ON THE BAS'K^ OF TUB G \NGB9. 

« 

I WANDERED tbouglitfully by Gunga's shore, 

"While the broad sun upon the slumbering wave 
Its Uiitt faint flush of golden radiance gave, 

I 

And tinged with tendcrest hues sonic ruins honr» 
Methinks this earth had never known before 
A calm so deep—*twRs silent as the grave. 

Tlic smallest bird its light wing could not lave 
In the smooth floods nor from the green-w'ood soar. 
If but the tiuicst bnmch its pinions stirred 
Or shook the dew-drops from the leaves, unheard. 
Xjike pictured shadows Against the wcst*^rn beam 
The dark boats slept, while each lone helmsman stood 
Still us u statue !—tne strange quietude 
Uuthi ailed my soul like some mysterious dream ! 


SONNET—GRIEF. 

Impassioned grief is dumb—iio sign or sound 
Can form its faithful language* Sorrow's dart 
In fevered hrc^ists awakes an inward smart 
That friendship may nut share. Oh ! curse profound. 
To bciu* each maddening passion darkly bound 
"Witliiii that fearful cell, the shrouded heart! 


The quivering lip, the i^uick convulsive start. 

Hut feebly tell the strife. Tlic crowd around 
When sinks the strong man ^ncath the sullen stream 
Thus see but bubbles rise,—^thosc ill reveal 


The straggler’s pangs ! TS^icu mourners pant and teem 
Witli secret thought, and voiceless anguish feel. 

The world's calm brow—the charms of nature seem 
To the smothered sours unheard appeal! 
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ON CARE AND CONDENSATION IN WRITING. 


When Apettcs wns reproaehe^ with the paucitf of hU productions, anil the 
* incessant attention wuh whieli hv re-louohccl hi< piocc*, he coadcsccuded to 
make no otlicr answer than that he paiutcd for perpetuity. 

^ Thf ItttmhUi'4 

Alceslicics o1»|c(f)r>g iltat Eutipiilcs had only in three days col^po^ed three 
wUctcas himself had written three hundred * Thou teirst truth (quuth 
hi*)} but here the difference; thine shall ouly he read for throe days, 
Vk fierea^ mine shall continue ihteo atfcn. 

UnitrtitwH tv the lUniier 0 / the * White J)eeH,or VUioria 
Cui'umitvim,' ^ • * 


Thkrk arc sonic writers wlio seem to regard mere quickness 
and fiicility of production as of more importance than the quality 
of the thing produced. They insult tlie public with a flippant boast 
of the little time which* they have thought it necessary to bestow 
upon a work intended for its acceptance, and make that a subject 
of triuiii])h which calls for an a])Dlogy. If the public were in a 
state uf intellectual deprivation,^ and were too voracious to be 
nice, these rapid writers might bo looked upon us licrtefactora :— 
but the ea>c is precisely the reverse; llic world uboniiils in 
books, both good and bad. There is at all events no demand for 
a greater number of the latter Lind. We can afford to wait for 
the result of an author's best exertions, and are not obliged to 
accept with gratitude the first crude and hurried productions that 
lie is disposed to oficr*'^. It is not tlic task of a day for a man to 
enter into competition with such writers as Shakespeare and 
Milton, or Byron and Wordsworth, or to produce a work of 
whatevt r kiT>d, which the world would not willingly let die. 
A reader is tis little curious about the number of hours w'hich 


* I liau^ all those nonsensical stories about Lope do Vega and his wtiling a 
play in a niurniug before breakfast. He bad iinie enough to do it aftor.-^ 
Huiliti, 
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a poet may have taken to write Iiis verses, as about the number 

of arms or logs of his study thuir* The question is, whether the 

u < 

verses arc good or bad, and not Iufvv, when, or where, they were 
composed. Even the age of a writer is a consideration of very 
slight importance. His years have no inseparable connection 
with his works. 'Fhe latter .stand alone in the world's eye, 

I 

and arc ji dged of by their intrinsic merit, and by this alone must 
they live or die. There arc no works in the language that have 
l)ccn long ijopular merely on account of the precocity of the 
author. Hic peculiar character and condition of a young poet 
may excite for a while the generous sympathy of the public mind, 
and direct a friendly uttcatiuu to his productions, us in the case 
of Kirke Wlute and Chutterton; but this adventitious popularity 
can never last. These two unhappy youth? have already lost 
their first bloom of reputation, and v»c begin to value their 
productions according tu their iutriusic woVUi alone, which, thougli 
far from being inconsiderable, has been greatly overrated. If 
their writings had been entirely dcrftitutc of genuine merit, the 

circumstances with which they were connected would not have 

% 

saved them from an almost instantaneous oblivion. Who now 
reads Dermody* or Blackett ? out hoy's friend Jones, the butler, 


* When only Icn yenr.sot Dermody w;ls orcustoincd lo translate a shuit 
poem from the Greek or t.aun, with the sacncea^ and mpidity, with which a 
mutuier goniun would wntu a familiar privaUt letter. Some of these translations 
are in thr urrount oi liU hie, hut they form no portion of Ihe perma* 

neiit litem titrc of his country. J'be rlFuskni^ ol facility uud precocity mny be * 
niDu days' wonder, but no more. IJermody warlike Master Betty, the actor, 
who was only asurpruing boy, aud who became but an ordinary man. Untimely 
fruits rarely npen. llermody was the son of a respectable srhooimostcr. and 
in liitf ninth yu.tr, w.'ib aefoally in tlio situation of a tuarber of Cnock and Latiu 

in his father s establishment. Vet h6 lived to the age of tnenty-seven, and 
though a prolific writer, left nothing behind him that the world will care to 
preserve, ihs earliest productions were his liest. but even these have iery little 
intrinsic merit. Men of true genius have beon seldom remarkable in their child* 
hood for any manifest superioiity of talent Great iotcilectual power i» utually 
Urdy in its development. There is often a seeming sluggi»hness or obtuseness 
ill the early years of those gdted persoos who subsequently tower above their 
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was forgotten in a few months, though his verses were edited by 
the lAureet^^ an^ jiraised in the 0«flr/er/y Jievif>w. A ccitain 
literary Cardinal used to hoasf, that he Ijad written :dl bis works 
with the same pen. If he had been unable to procure another, 

• 

the world might have coininciHleil his careful preservation of this 
single instrument of*author-craft, mid have pitied the unhappy 
printers who hud to cumpuEc from on unintelligible nftiimscript; 
but us thU mcchanicul dilHculty was of Uia own choosing, vre only 
smile at such an iiidivution of littloiiesH and n1)ljf|uitv of mind. 
His ingenions saving of cpnlls conferred no inlerost on his works, 
lie, howevdl', who voluntarily wriles against time, and fancies 
that there is u prodigious merit in dc'clinijig t<i uvail himself of u 
few udditional hours for coiisidomtion and connection, in not n 
whit less al>surd and puerile than was the writer who thuK volun¬ 
tarily confined himself^ fi>r years the use of u single cjuill. 
Such an uncalled-for economy of pens and time is neither useful 
nor com mend able, but shows ** a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.’* 

Anna Seward had the impudence to talk of translating an Ode 
of Horace while dressing her hair. If her traiiHlations had been 
worth a straw, we should have been surprised at her facility ; but 
their real value would have received uo udditionul uliurui from the 
mode in which tliev were produced. On the contrary, we should 
have hud rciisun to be dissatisfied with them, however ^^od, 
when we came to consider how much belter they niight have 
been made, if the author liad been less presumptuous and more 
careful. llc^ affectation of facibty was disrespectful both to 

fellow mtti, that dpreivei-or puzzles ihc judgment of their a^sociatef^. Itou^bcau, 
in his 2>Ar/<ffSv ol>Ac>rves tliat n«thin|* is more ihUicult than to (lislmgui^h real 
c) nines A ^n cluUlrcu, from mat apparent and hUlaciou> slupidity, the iure runner 
of git*at .iliiiitles. ITe remindiiisthatlUe younger Cuto in hi*> infancy, passed for 
an idiot. He speaks also of a profound rcasoncr of his own acquaintance, who 
at a pretty advanced age appeared to his family and friendM to po^xess a very 
ordinary cupneily. Sheridan, Waller Scott, Uyron, ami many other men of 
equal eminence, were by no means brilliant in the school •room. * 

O 2 
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Horace and to the public^ and her indecent haste or negligence 
was in direct defiance of tAc advice of Iloifce Ipmself. The 
author of an impromptu may bo2st with some renson of his 
quicknesA, hut other writers are not timed like race horses. If 
these vain and careless authors wrote with greater elegance and 
effect than modest and careful ones, we migtit restrain our indig* 
nation at Kioir fopperies; but it is almost idle to observe that 
true genius is very rarely the accom{>aDiinent of self-conceit, and 
that in all human arts the attaioment of excellence is tho result 
of a happy combination of skill and labour. Extreme facility is. 
generally speaking, an unfavorable indication of the character 
of an author's mind. Kupid ^writers, like rapid talkers, arc far 
more frequently nhallow thiui profound. Thu tongue, says 
Butler, is like a racehorse, which runs the foster the lesser weight 

i 

it carries. It is tho same «with the pen. The veins of golden 
thought do not lie upon the surface of the mind. The wealthiest 
men may want ready cash. Some people fall into the egregious 
mistake of supposing that easy writing must be easy reading. 
It is quite the contrary. A& Pope says, 

** True ease in writing comes from art, not chance; 

As tliose move easiest who have learned to dHuce"^.'' 

“ The best performances," says Melmoth, have generally 
cost the most labour ; and that ease which is essential to fine 
writing, has seldom been attained without repeated and severe 
corrections. With as much facility as the numbers of Prior 


* Wheu I looking ou Pope x loul copy of the Iliad, and oU^Giving how 
very much it was corrected aud inicrliiicil, hv»4iid, * 1 believe you would Uud. 

upon examination, that tho^ paiU wldcli l>eeo the most corrected read 
the easiest.' "—^ 

A MT‘ 'iupper haR puhlislied a Continuation of Chriflabel, and has told hh 
readers that it was ** the p/MMwl /a6owr of but a vtty few duyi.** Colurid|fe 
wrote the first pan is 1797, and iJie lecond in 1809, and did not publish them 
till 1810. See a review of this CooUauation ia Blackwood's Magasioe for 
Dec* 1B38. 
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to have flowed from him, they were the result of much applica* 

tion. A friend of mine, who undeftook to transcribe one of the 

# 

noblest performances of the«fincst genius that this, or perhaps 
any age can boast, has often assured me that there is not a single 
line, as it is published, which stands in conformity with the 
origiual manuscript/* 

Rousseau has Teinarkcd, that with whatever faculties a man 
may be bom, the art of writing Uof difficult acquisition. Hazlitt 
was 80 many years before he could give expression to his 
thoughts, that he almost despaired of ever succeeding as an author. 
It is true tlfht he attained great facAity before he died. It is thus 

4 

also with tlie ]mintcn The quiak nmsterotouch is only to be 
acquired at the expense of long toil uud study. A manual dex* 
tcrity, however, is almost sure to be attained at last, after a 
certain degree of practice; but a corresponding ease and celerity 
of execution is not always to be acquired by an author, even in 
a long life of literary labour. Some of the most eloquent writers 
that ever lived, have prodneed their earliest and latest works witli 
the same difficulty and toil. 

** For e*cn by gcniiu; exrcllence is 
Willi length of labour, and a life of thought/’ 

It has been very justly observed, that nothing is such an obsta« 
cic to the production of excellence u» the power of producing 
whut is pretty good with case aud rapidity. 

Ruusscuu has described ** the ceaseless inquietude/’ with 
which he attmued the magic and beauty of his style. ‘^His 
existing manuscripts,” says D’lsracli, ** display more erasures 
than i'ope’s, and ^liow his eqgcmeaa to set down his flrst 
tlioughts, and his art to ^raise them to tlie impassioned style of 
his imagination*/’ Dr. Johnson has *old us of the ''blotted 

* My maauicripu blotWd, scratched, interlined, and scarcely Usible, attest 
die trouble they cost me; oor it there one of them but I have been ubJigml (o 
trs ascribe tour or five tiroes, before it weut to press.*—ifeuijtcoHV 
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manuscripts of Milton,” and has shown the painful care nnd 
fastidiousness of Pope (to Which D^Israeli alludes), by tlic pub¬ 
lication of some of the corrected proofs of the tronslat'on of 
Htmjcr. Swift highly appreciated Pope s art of condensation. 

*‘ln Pope 1 uiiinot read a liue 
Hut, nitU a I wish »i iiiihc; 

Wiicn he can in one couplet 6x 
Mure sense tliun L could do in six.*' 

Ugo Foscolo, in hia elegant Essay on Petrarch, informs us, that 
if the *' manuscripts did not still exist, it would he impobsible to 
tinnginc or believe the iinwouvied pains this poet has bestowed on 
Ihe correction of his vcr?*c9.” * “Tliey arc curious moounieiits/’ 
he adds, although they nfford liule aid in exploring by what 
secret >Yorkings the long and laborious meditutiou of Petrarch 
has spread over his poetry uK the imtund charms of .'^udden uiid 
irresistible iiiapirntion.” It is said of the celebrated Jlembo, that 
he had a desk with forty divisioiiH, through which each of liU 
sonnets was passed in due ?ucccssioD, at fixed intervals of time, 
and that ut .cver>" change of idace it received u fresh rcvisul*. 
Joseph Warton, in his K^^fsty on Pope, <piotcs the usscrttuii of 
Fenton, tlmt Waller passcil the greatest ]«irt of a summer in 
composing a poem of ten stanzas. "'So that,” adds Fenton, 
*' however he is generally reputed ihc parent of those ^iwarhts of 
insect v>ils, who offevt to ffe enstf wt iters, it is evident that 

he bestowed much time and care cm his poems hcforc he ventLr- 
cd them out of his hands.” Warton ali^o mentions. In further 
illustration of his subject, that it is well known that the writings 
of Voitarc, of Sarofif^m, and l.a t'ontsunc, cost them much paine. 


* Vollairc, in Ins Temple of 7Wr, repri»cnU iba* in lliv liincrmubl pari of iht 
UDCtiiary he saw a small number of truly great men en»pJoyed in correcting 
those faulty panaqe^ of Uioir works, which would ba\e passed for beauliet in 
the productions pf writers of mfvrioi genius. 
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and were laboured into that fncilitv for which they are so famous, 

with repeated alterations and many Erasures. Moliere, is report« 

• • 

ed to have passed whole days in fixing upon a proper epithet or 
rhyme, altliough his verses have the flow and freedom of coiivcr- 
*sation. Some of IU>chofoucau1t's maxims received twenty or 
thirty revisions, and the author eagerly sought the advicj of his 

4 

friends, nutlbn called genius putiruve, 0 

It is said that Shulwcspcarc nctnr hhtled a /i/ie, To this we 
may reply with Ren Jouson, \roulil (hat he had blotted a Ihou^ 
amdf^ The errors and imjK'rfcctious that are discoverable even 
in hU wondrous pages, arc^ &pots*oi/thc sim timt we often have 
occasion to wish away. Foreigners constantly tlirow these de¬ 
fects ill the teetti of liis national udnurers. But i'upe, in Iiis 
Preface to ^Shakespeare, has showu Umt the great hard did out 
always dis<laiii the tusk of correctiotij though lie someflmes neg- 
Iccteil it. Tlie 3ferry ^Vives of iVindifot' aud the tragedy of Ham¬ 
let were almost entirely^re-written, 

I'^eu c^o pious Dry den wonted, or foigot, 

Tlic lost and ga-atestmt—die art to blut.*' 

p 

Dry den sometimes, Innvevcr, corrected his pieces very carefully, 
when he was not writing hurriedly for bread. He spent a fort¬ 
night in composing and contacting the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 
But what is tliis, exclaims Dr. Johnson, to the patience and 
diligence of Boileau, whose Equivoque» u poem of only three hun- 

* A poi'tioa of the passage ia which these exprcaduas occur, may be })erti- 
nently repeated m this place .—** 1 remember,’* says l^n Jonsoo, the players 
have uftt^n ineutioned it an an honour to oliaL^pcarc, that ui liis writing (wbat- 
Koever h>’ penned) ho never blotted *out a hoe. My answer hath bcou. 

** Would that ho had United ^ tUouHaud,” which they thought a malevoleut 
spcecli. X had oot told posterity this, but for ili^ir ignorance, who chon that 
cireuffU^aHCc to commend their friend, tchertinhenuM fauUeil ; aodtojuslify minu 
own candour j Ibr I luved the oiao, and do honour bis ineniory, on this side 
idolatry, as louHi as any/* 
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dred and fuily-six lincsi took from liis life eleven months to write 
it, and fkt'ce yrat'a to revise ?/ ? Ten years elapsed between the 
first brief sketch of Goldsmith’s 3 mrellcr and its publication, 
during which it was nearly rc-writtea two or three timos. In his 
first copy of The Desei'ieU Villnge the lines were written very wide 
ai>art to give room for alterations, and we are told by Bishop 
Percy that scarcely a siuglo line in any of Goldsmith’s poetical 
works remained us it was originally written. 

The Memoir of Gibbon was composed nine times, and some of 
Pascal’s works were corrected and re*writtcn just us frequently. 
Addison would stop'the press when almost a whole iinpression of 
the SiieetQtor was worked off,, to insert a new preposition or con¬ 
junction. Dr. Johnson is said to have corrected and improved 
every new edition of his Rambler. I have read somewhere of a 
poet, who literally died of vexation, in consequence of discovering 
an error in one of his verses, just os he was about to present them 
to his patron. Hazlitt says in his Plain Speaker, that he was 
assured by a person who had the best means of knowing, that the 
proof of Burke's Letter to a nobte Lord (** the most rapid, impetu¬ 
ous, glancing and sportive of all his works’ ) was returned to the 
printing office so completely blotted over with alterations, that the 
coropoedtors refused to correct it as it was, took the whole matter 
to pieces, aiul re-set the co]>y. Ariosto is said to liave made 
many and great alterations in his immortal poem. Akenside so 
altered and corrected the ** Pleasures of Imagination,” and yv so 
little satisfied his own judgment, that after it had jmssed through 
6 e\*cral editions he found it better to re-write it altogether. He 
did not live to finish the new version, but two or tlirec books or 
sections of it arc now usually included in Lis works. It is curious 
to observe his fastidious alterations. His spirited KplsUe iu Curio 
was first published in heroic couplets, and afterwards turned into 
an ode in ten-line stanzas. It is true that these two great changes 
were by no.means improvements, but they prove that Akenside 
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was not one of those who think labour needless in a man of 
geiuos. He urged this principle^ hdwe\*er, too far. He delayed 
the correction of the warm effo^ons of bis youth until old age 
hod chilled»his imagination. TliU was a sad mistake. But what¬ 
ever may be the disadvantages of over-labour and too great fasti- 
diousness^ they are far less dangerous than errors of an opposite 
character. I believe no one has seriously rccommcifded haste 
and negligence of composition. The best critics, on the con¬ 
trary, have urged the necessity of assiduous care. It is remarka¬ 
ble that some of our most voluminous writers have confessed 
the great tdil and attention wfaicli they bestowed upon their 
works. Cowper, a vigorous, and •by some thought a careless 
poet, in one of his delightful letters, observes, that to touch and 
retouch is, though some writers boast of negligence, and others 
would be ashamed to show their foul topics, the secret of almost 
all good writing, especially in verse. He adds, I am never 
weary of it myself/^ Pope, in the first draught of his preface to 
his poems, had made a similar acknowledgment. *'Thc sense 
of my faults/' said he, ** first made^me correct; besides that it wus 
as pleasant to me to correct as to write '* Moore, whose own 
poetry, glowing as it is, bears internal evidence of great care, 
assures us in his Life of Byron, that his Ijordship was no excep¬ 
tion to the general law of nature, that imposes labour os the 
price of perfection. He gives several curious specimens of the 
noble poet's fastidious changes of phrase, and hisJaborious correc¬ 
tion of defects. Medwin, in his Life of Shdlcy, published in the 
Athenteum, tells us that that poet exercised the severest self-criti¬ 
cism ou every thing he wrote, and that his manuscripts, like 
those of Tasso at enrara, were scarcely dccypberable. His care, 

howev<^. I should think, was bestowed more on the choice of 

• 

striking and gorgeous expressions than on that finish and conden¬ 
sation of style which is now so much neglected. He is too 
exuberant. Drummond of Hawthomdea beautifully and truly says. 
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1 know that all the Muse's heavealy lays 
VViUi ioU ipMt are so dearly bought. 

a 

In a /roe translation of Boilcaa's *Art of Poetry^ partly by Sir 
Wm. Soame, but chiefly by Dryden, authors arc strongly caution¬ 
ed against too much baste : 

K 

' Take time for tliinking; never work in baste \ 

And value not yourself for writing fast. 

I > ■ ■■ —Of labour not afhud : 

A hundred times consider what you've said; 

Polish, lepolbili, ev^jy colour lay, ^ 

And sometimes add, but odener take away. 

Horace, who is thought a good authority in such matters, not 

i 

only advises a poet to keep his work by him for nine years, but 
particularly insists on the absolute neer sHUyof frequent correction. 
Beattie confesses in a letter to Sir Wiiitam Forbes that he thinks 
it right to let his pieces lie by him for sefme time, because he was 
a much more impartial judge of such of his works as he had almost 
forgotten, than of such as were fresh in his memory. Pope is 
reported by Richardson, the painter, to have remarked that in 
Garth's Dispensary ** there was scarcely one of the alterations, in* 
numerable as they were, in every new edition, that was not for the 
belter.” By Thomson's snccessivc corrections in the Seasons, 
Johnson seems to think they lost something of their raciness ; but 
Mitford, in his elegant edition of Gray, informs us that he possesses 
an interlined cti])y that belonged to Thomson, and which contained 
corrections in the author's own handwriting, that were very 
decided improvements. Pope is said to have suggested some of 
Thomson's alterations. Tlie epithets in the first edition of the 
Seasons were, it is svd, too numerous and often merely expletive. 

Our own times/’ says Moore, “ have witnessed more than 
one extraordinary intellect, whose depth has not prevented their 
treasures ffooi lying ever ready within reach. But the records of 
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Immortality famish few such lasUnces; and all we know of the 
works that ihe has hitherto markdd with her seali sufficiently 
authorize the positioDj—that nothing great and durable has ever 
been produced with ease* and ^at labour is the parent of all the 
^lasting wonders of this worldj whether in verse or atone, whether 
poetry or pyramids/• Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, tells us that 
even the fluent Scott used often to correct very care Ally. The 
Shepherd had seen several of the poet's manuscripts that had 
numerous corrections and additions on the alternate white page. 

When a man feels that he is writing for posterity, and that the 
propriety of*almost every separate fhought ahd expression will be 
canvassed and criticised throughout succeeding ages, it is no 
wonder that he should be scrupulous and careful. Those who 
merely write on some subject of the day, or for news)>aper6 and 
other ephemeral publications, have i^itbcr time uur occasion for 
such severity of toil; tbeir articles are usually read os hurriedly 
and as carelessly as they arc written. 

This is the golden age of periodicals, and though I should be 
the last to dispute the numerous and great advantages of this 


species of publication, I confess that I think it lias an injurious 
eflect on some of the higher brandies of our literature. The 
genius that should he devoted to works of permanent im* 
portance is now often frittered away in divided and hasty coq« 
trihutions to miscellanies of temporary interest. As rapidity and 
punctuality are great recommendations in a contributor,—as the 
scale of remuneration is regulated more by the quantity than the 
quality of their articles,—and as they are generally published 
without a genuine signature, and therefore do not involve the repu* 
tation of the writer, it is pot surprising that terseness, or polish, 
or coiffiensation of style is never looked for, and rarely met with, 
in the pages of even the most respectable of our literary periodi¬ 
cals. They exhibit, on the contrary, a vicious redundance of 
phraseology, ond a reckless disdain of aU those gentler or severer 

R 2 
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charms which hare cast such an air of immortality about our best 
English Classics. 

t I 

The great majority of our prose fictions are so melodreroatic 
and over-wrought, that they b^e few attractions for a reader of 
true taste. Tlicy indicate, however, the lethargic and unhealthy 
condition of the public mind, which requires such coarse and 
strong ex^temcot that the productions which enchanted it half a 
century ago are now regarded as tame and spiritless. If such a 
sweet little cabinet picture as the Vicur of Wakefield (so oxqui* 
sitcly finished—so full of character—so thoroughly English) were 
now published, fortlie first time, it would probably nteet with the 
most contemptuous neglect, «Its size alone would be a bar to its 
popularity. Literature bas become a matter of measurement. 
Every prose fiction is expected to be a work in' three volumes, 

i 

post octavo. The publisher gives an order to one of his literary 
tradesmen to send him by a given time a novel of the fashionable 
size, I To knows that if it exceeded or fell short of the prescribed 
dimensions, the effect would be quite os fatal to its success as any 
failure connected with its claims as a literary composition. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, in the first place, that the exter- 
uals or corporeal part of a novel should be of a particular size 
and character, and in the next, that its spirit and diction should 
be wild, startling, and inflated. The public have now so accus¬ 
tomed themselves to a kind of morbid cxcitciucut in literature, 
that they have lost all relish for the quiet simplicity of truth and 
nature. However, it is quite impossible that this should last 
much longer. All artificial stimulants are succeeded by a strong 
re-action, and an indulgence in a taste for the intoxicating 
ingredients of our present literature, is as bad as a habit of 
opium-eating. The public will soon become sick of fiefee Eind 
gloomy Byron isms, and discover tliat they are but ill adapted 
to improve the taste and judgment. They must ultimately return 
to simpler and nobler models* It will then be acknowledg- 
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ed aa an undeniable truths that contortions and convuLaiona are not 
filweya indications of spirit and poWcr, and that force and profun¬ 
dity of mind are quite consistent with a chaste propriety of style* 
When we revert to the dignity of MUton, and the grace and 
‘amenity of Goldsiniili^ the manly rigour uf Drydcn, and the 
point and elegance of i’ope, the weighty sententiousness of John- 

i 

eon» and the purity, the refinement and the quiet humour of 
Addison, we feel how much English literature has suffered by 
the present popular demand for a species of poetry at once meta¬ 
physical and mcludramatic, and for crude, flippant and shallow 
criticisms, Ad flashy and turgid essSys. 1 dd not entirely coincide 
with Lord Byron in his estimate o{ the poetical character of Popes 
When he places him by implication above Shukspcarc and Milton, 
he is guilty of an extravagance that makes us questiou his sincerity* 
But the ** little Nightingale'' of Twickenham has cerfhiuly been 
as much undemitcd by others as he has been overrated by Lord 
Byron. Pope is nut in ths; first rank of English poets, which includes 
tliG four great names of Cbauccr, Spenser, Shakspeareand Milton; 
but he and Drydcn (for it is difficult to settle their rival claims) are 
indisputably at the head of tlie second* 

The peculiarities of one class of literature have almost always a 
direct or indirect effect upon all others of the same period. 
The rapid, inflated and redundant prose of the present age, cor¬ 
responds with tlie similar characteristics of its poetry. It is* true 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge may seem in some respects ex¬ 
ceptions, and they have been censured for very opposite faults. 
But extremes meet. The style of both of these poets is occa¬ 
sionally as diffuse, tumid and gorgeous, as at other times ijt is 
simple and bare* No onf can be insensible to the real greatness 
of the^e writers, (the former unquestionably the first poet of his 
time,) but they do not* so dozzic us with excess of light as to 
blind us to their defects. They have neglected to concentrate their 
powers, and have scorned to subject themselves tq that severe 
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self-discipline which is so necessarj to soccess in the noble strog* 
gle for immortality* Eren* Campbell and* Rogersi though in 
their earlier works they showed a due respect to the public, and 
an anxious and judicious regard to their own fame, have lately 
deserted their classical models, and have fallen into the vices of 
tho TU'W school. The ** Theodric** of the one, and the " Hal;/” of 

I 

the other, ^rc equally unworthy of the authors, and are so difFcront 
from the style of their better days, tliat hud these works been 
published anonymously, Campbell and Rogers are the two last 
names with which the public would have connected them* 

_ 4 

Tliey are verbose ahd feeble* ^ 

Mere rapidity and voluminmisness are now commonly mistaken 
for proofs of tlic power and fruitfulness of genius* Tlie Dutch* 
man, who considered bis brother a great poet because he had 
written a book as big as a chpese, was not more ludicrously opposed 
to the true princi]dcs of criticism, than are many of our periodical 
reviewers** They pronounce him only a*groat poet who has pro¬ 
duced a bulky volume, and reverse the old saying tliat a great book 
is a great evil. It is the small* volume of modest and unpresum¬ 
ing appearance that is most offensive* When Gray first published 
his poems, they were so brief, and so few in number, that to give 
his work the appearance of a volume he was obliged to swell it out 
by printing on one side only of the pages. If it had been brought 
into juxta-position with the gigantic and bloated quartos of these 
times, it would have looked more like tlic ghost of a book than a 
genuine volume. Were a work of such Lilliputian exterior now 

* ThU Dutchman, tbeo, a maa of taste, 

Holdlog a cheese that vei^hed a hundred pound, 

Thus like a burgomaster, spoke with iudgmeet vast— 

' No poet like Utj broder step do ground: 

He be de bestest poet, look! 

Dat all de world must please; 

For l:e bob vrite von book. 

So 6is as all dls fhtenl' 
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published, the author would be laughed at for supposing that it 
could attract the slightest attention. * 

As ’lis a greater mystery in the art 
‘ Of painting to foreshorten any part 

Than draw it out, so *tis in books the chief 

Of all perfections to be plain oud brief. 

* Btiler. 

« 

In literature, as in every thing else, quality and not quantity ta 
the true teat of excellence ; and though the remark is a mere truism, 
it is not the less called for. There ^may be more wealth in a 
lady’s jeweF-box than in a merchant’s warediousc. and there is 
more poetry and thought* in five •couplets of Pope than in ten 
cantos of Sir Richard Blackmore. Voluminous and diffuse writers 
are rarely the favorites of fame. The greater number of those 
wlio flourished in fonner times a;e now utterly forgotten. 
Posterity examines unwieldy luggage with a severe and jealous 
eye, and seems glad of an excuse to toss it into the waves of 
Lethe. The few volamiDous writers whose works still exist, 
would have been forgotten also/had they not been as careful os 
they were copious. What a vast crowd of prolific scribblers 
have these great and happy men survived ! How many thousands 
have been buried under the weight of their own lumber! 

So fur from mere voluminouaness being the effect of superior 
power, it is an undoubted truth that every writer of a condensed 
style could be as diffuse as he pleases, if lie were not anxious 
about the quality of his materials. The converse of this will not 
hold. Blackmore coold not have compressed bis thoughts like 
Pope, but Pope, had he been willing tn degrade and sacrifice his 
genius, might have been quite as diffuse as Blackmore. 

Against much that has been already sud, it may perhaps be 
urged that a rich soil is characterized by a speedy and abundant 
vegetation. I admit it; but this soil roust be cultivated with 
incessant care, or it will soon be covered with a rank luxuriance 
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of weeds and foliage. I do not mailjtain that qaick conceptions 
arc not a sign of genins* but that to connect glorious tlioughts 

I 

with w'orcle fit to enshrine and represent them, is a difficulty only 
to be overcome by assiduous toil and study. It is justly remark- 
ed l)y Shenstone, that fine writing is the result of spoiitaneous 
thoughts and laboured composition. Bunio has acknowledged, 
that though his ideas were easy and rapid, the necessary correc* 
tion of his verses was a heavy task. The great Milton well 
knew the advantage of condensation, and after dictating uhoiit 
forty lines would reduce them to half that number, it was the 
custom of Virgil pour out his verses in the morning, and 
puss the day in retrenching exuberances and correcting inaccu^ 

racietfi'* A French author happily illustrated the comparative 

. 

facility of a diffuse stylo, when he apologised for the length of 

I 

a letter by stating that he bud not time to write a shorter one. 

Tlic writers of the present day, lioth in prose and verse, pos¬ 
sess perhaps, taken as a body, more energy uf thouglit and pas¬ 
sion, and more of the genuine spirit of inspiration than tlicir pre¬ 
decessors in,the time of Queen 'Anne ; and if they were only half 
aa careful and condensed, their great superiority would be evi¬ 
dent. But too many of them arc proiligul of their intellectual 
wealth, and waste tlicir powers. 


EVENING SOUNDS. 

Now slowly sails the gray mist o'er the plain; 

The busy ' hum of men* is beard ofiir. 

Blent with the murmurs of the restless main 

Whose tremulous bosom glimmers with the* star 
Meek Evening wears beneath her dusky veil. 

And hark! the nightingale's melodious lay 1 
Borne on the wandering wind o'er hill and dale, 
The soft notes rise, and fait, and melt away ! 
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LOVE-STANZAS. 


I. 

Tiikt tell me health’s transparent flower glows freshly on thy 
cheek, 

They say that in the festal half thy looks of rapture speak; 

They know that boundless love'is mine? but ck) not read my heart. 
And little dream their friendly words awake un inward smart. 



I well miglit weep to learu that care liud blanched thy lonely brow, 
And yet thiuc happier fAte culls forth no grateful gladness now; 

1 judge from this sad jealous breast, and deem if thou wert true, 
lliuu could'st not fuel a moment’s mirth, nor wear that rosy hue. 


iu« 

1 should not thus forget, dear girl, that eurly years are bright, 
That hearts so yonog and jiurc as thine, are touched witli )u)ly 
lifjlit. 

And like the fountain’s crystal streams, tliat through spring urtca- 
dows run, 

Ucilcct alone the fairest things that kindle in the sun. 


IV. 

They tell mo too, that 'mid the crowd thou liast a smile for all. 
That 0 ^ upon the lowliest ear thy kindest accents fall: 

And oh: 1 doubly mourn my fate, and breathe an envious sigh. 
To think the stranger bears that voice, and meets that radiant 
eye! . 
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And yet ^tis selfish thns to grieve—'tie base to^ doubt thy truth. 
Those looks and tones of tendomefis beseem thy gentle yoqth, 
And if thy soul of virtue*s cliarnis displays a bounteous store. 

Thou nced'st not, sweet one, love the leas, though / must love the 
more! 


vr. 

In fancy's trance I kiss thy brow, and clasp thee to my breast,— 
But ah! how soon that drcuoi departs, like sun-Iight in the west! 
And then my path is dark as their'a who wander chrough the 
night ( 

When Huddonly the fitful winds have quenched a cheering light. 

% 

V VIK 

And yet not wholly comfortless is home’s deserted celt, 

For there thy written wonls remain of faltlxful hive to tell; 

And these m*e symbols of the soul that life's fond records save, 
E'en when the hand that traced tlie lines is uiouldering in the 
grave! 


VIII. 

And still around my neck is bung, lliat last dear gift of thine. 
So like a fairy talisoiau—a spell almost divine! 

I hold it in my trembling hand—X touch thy braided hair— 

I do but pre&s the secret spring—and see thy features fair ! 
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.SOf^NET—TO MY TWIN BOYS. 

Yr seem not, sweet ones, formed for human care— 

Your dreams are tinged by heaven ;—your g]ad eyes meet 
A chaviTi in every scene; for all things greet 
The da^n of l&e with hues divinely fair ! 

How brightly yet your laughing features wear 
The bloom of early joy ! Your bosoms beat 
With no bewildering fears,—your cup is sweet— 

Tlie manna of delight is mcl^ng thcrc^! 

Twin buds of life and love !—my liope and pride ! 

priceless jewels of a fat1icr*s heart! 

Stars of my^omc ! No saddening shadows hide 
Your beauty now. Your stainless years depart ^ 

Like glittering streams that softly murmur by. 

Or white-winged birds that pierce the sunny sky ! 


SONNCT. 

Oil ] now glad Nature hursts upon mine eye! 
lire night of care is o’er. i)ee]> rapture thrills 
My waking heart; for Life’s deforming ills. 

That come like shadows when the storm is nigb. 
Foreboding strife, at length have floated by 
And left my spirit free !—The skylark trills 
His matin song ; the oloud-rcsembling hills 
Tn dim cerulean beauty slumbering lie, 

And form the throne of Peace; the silver stream 
Is sparkling m the Its bright waves seem 

instinct Avith joy ; the verdant brerst of earth 
Teems with delight.—Tlie past is like a dream. 
A dull trance broken by the voice of mirth. 

Or grey mist scuttcerd by the morning beam !• 

1 2 
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HOME-VISIONS. 

[wkITTKN IN INDIA.] 


The skies are hluc as summer seas—the plains are green and 
bright— 

f 

Tlic groves arc fair as£dcn'showers—the streams arc liquid light— 
T\\e sun-rise bursts upon the srcnc. like glory on the souU 
Aud richly round the couch of Day tlic twilight curtaljis roll. 


It. 

But oh 1 though beautiful it be, 1 yearn to leave the land,— 

It glows not with the holier hues that tingc^my native strand. 
Where shadows of dcpartc'd dreams still float o'er lull and grove« 
And mirrored in the wanderer's heart, immortalize its love ! 

Ill, 

I gaze upon the stranger's face—I tread on foreign ground. 

And abaost deem Enchantment's wand bath raised up all 
around 

My spirit may not mingle yet with scenes so wild and strange. 
And keeps in scorn of fleshly bonds its old accustomed range. 


IV. 

In that sweet hour when Fancy’s spell inebriates the brain, * 

And breathing forms to phantoms turn, and lost friends live again• 
Oh! what a dear delirious joy unlocks the source of tears 
While like usprisoned birds we seek the haunts of happier years. 
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MOODS OF MIND. 

I. 

A SUDDEN gloom came o’er me ; 

A gathcriog throng of feurs 
Euahrouded nil before me, 

And through the mwt of tears 

I saw the comiog years. 

$ 

it. 

Tis strange how transient sorrow 
Cun mortal sight dcluclb: 
To-day is dark—to-morrow 
Sliall no dull shade intrude 
To tinge a brighter^mood. 

tji. 

I heard the low winch: sighing 
Above the cheerless earth. 

And deem’d the hope of dying 
Was all that life was wortli. 
And scofled at human mirth. 

IV. 

From tliat wild dream awaking, 
And through the clouds of care 
A mental suDslune breaking, 

I marvelled how despair 
Could haunt a world so fair. 
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SONNKT. 

TO A KRIKHD IN LOVB. 

< 

BxiLisvs me, dearest friend, ’twerc nobler far 

To scorn the prize for which thy soul hath yearned. 

Than tamely feed a passion proudly spurned 

% 

By rme whom thou hast worshipped as a star. 

Uh ! live not thus eternally at war 
"With loftier hopes ! Before thy young veins burned 
With love*8 sweet poison, who like thee discerned 
The glad eurtl^s gloiy, «or so laughed at care } ^ 
Arrest then quickly this ^delirious fever, 

Nor breathe again an unavailing sigh ; 

Forget a cold, disdainful heart for ever; * 

Scetk the green meadows and the mouiituius high 
And crystal rlvors* Feast thine amorous cyo 
On Nature's charms> for she repuls^Ui never. 

SONNET—MORNING. 

Whun to my fevered brain, the long drear night 
No balm hath brought, and restless and alone 
I”ve paced tbc silent fields, till glittering bright 
O^erthc green orient mount the fresh day shone ; 
How have I joyed to mark yon hoary Tower 
Unfolding slowly, *ncath the morning beams. 

His misty mantle grey !—In such an hour. 

To Contemplation’s eye glad Nature seems 
Most holy,—and the troubled heart is still.— 

The vocal grove, the sky-reflecting lake. 

The cheerful plain, and softly-shadowed hill. 

To loftier dreams are ministrant, and wake 
Unutterable love for this fair Earth, 

And silent bliss, more exquisite than mirth* 
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• ON GQING HOME. 


[waiTtBK IN IKOIA* JAKVARV, 1635.] 


Tnn Hooghly is now covered with the stately ships of England. 
It is the season for going hotne/ They whom fortune has blessed, 
and whose term of exile is expired, are anticipating the joy of 
once more g'reeting the faces of eafly friends, and the green hills 
and valleys on which the moraing of existence shed its cheerful 
light. Tliey arc preparing for an eventful bat Imppy change. 
They are entcring^upon a fresh chapter of the book of life. Oh ! 

with what yeanling hearts do we turn to those yet unH'ad pages 

• ^ 

to which the finger of Hope directs us! 1 hear around me many 
voices that speak of heme and happiness. 1 shall soon cense to 
hear them—perliaps for ever ! They will puss, like the wind, into 
happier regions, and breathe ia other cars their old familiar 
inu^ic. Tlie fate of these emancipated exiles awukens no un¬ 
generous feeling in my heart, and yet it aches with sorrow when 
I listen to their hume-anticipations. They arc intoxicated with 
<ielight, while I sicken with despair. They arc like boys at 
school when their long-looked-for holidays have arrived. But lie 
who still lingers on this distant shore, is like an aiihappy child 
who remains in the same dreary hnd detested place, when liis 
more fortunate platrmatcs have departed homewards. 

But *cimidst all the pleasurable excitements tliat stir the heart 
of the exile when about,to revisit his native land, there arc 
moments of occasional thoughtfulncas and sadness and apprehen¬ 
sion which render his fate fiu* less enviable than that of the liome- 
retuniing school-boy. The spirit of the latter is bright and 
buoyant. His hopes are unclouded, his pleasure js unalloyed. 
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The former, on the other hand, has seen too much of human life 
to trust entirely to its enchantments, lie is afraid of his own 

r 

happiness* Ifc can scarcely bcliere it real or well founded. It 

is too like a dream. There is something strange and ominous in 

the unaccustomed elation of his heart, luid he varies and mingles 

his emotions like a child that laughs and cries in the same hreatb. 

These mixed feelings arc sometimes succeeded by an UTU[UHiified 

mistrust und forlorn forebodings, lie reverts to the in numerable 

disni)pointmcnt8 that hare already darkened his path, and arrives 

ut a reluctant conviction that it is weak and unreasonable to ima* 

ginc that the course of life can alter. As in the natural world 

the frequent interchange of snushine and of shadow forbids us to 

anticipate the long duration of pleasant weather, so his past expe- 

rience of human life leads him to regard all prospects of true and 
< 

lasting happiness as idle dreams. lie has reached too many of 
those once distant sccucs, so gorgeously clad in colors of the air, 
to trust again to the soft illusions whiclfS'"‘'de at our approach. 
He has learnt that the moDy^tinted bow of heaven is nothing hut 
the j auction of light aud vapouf, and that the scenes that charm 
us afar off 

To those wlio journey n«ir 

Hurrun, browii^ und rough up|)Cor ! 

In this mistrustful mood of mind a thousand melancholy images 
rise up before him. Instead of the bright countenances nf the 
living he sees the shrouded faces of the dead. The forms that 
cheered bis childhood and smiled upon his later dreams arc enve¬ 
loped in the shadows of tlie gra%’c. Ills early home is empty — 
the hearth of his infancy is cold ! Tl^c sweet flower-garden, in 
which he once toiled with eager pleasure bcueath the summer sun, 
is now a dreary wilderness. Or if the halls and lands of his 
fathers are not lonely and neglected, they are perhaps in the 
possession of^the stranger, and bis own birtli-pluce is like a scene 
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in a foreign land. He recalls the hcaatiful Arabic exclamation— 
"• I came to the place of my youth and cried, iny friends, where 
arc they ? and Echo answered, where are (heff Even Nature 
hcrsolf secras changed. Tlic unce familiar hills and valleys have 
a strange look, like the face of an altered friend. He has heard, 
hut too often, of Bucb iDiscrahle mutations and fhsap))ointment8, 
ntid he trembles hs he reflects that his own fancy may prove pro¬ 
phetic, Besides all these ^ouiny fours and mcdiUitions, there 
arc other drawbacks to that felicity which the honic-secking exile 
might enjoy if he were more suiiguiiic and less reflective. He 
has porhaps*foruicd many fricadshijfs with hh fellow-countrymen 
in India, and it is impossible to brtak s<iciul tics, however slight, 
without some degree of sadness and regret. In the ease of long- 
tried and faithful friendships the parting hour—cspceiully when 
the separntiou is pruhublyuu eternal qnc —is a dreadfulfrial. In 
the latter ease it is like the farewell we take of the dying. Our 
last {iffectionatc look **> a familiar face is aoconipauied with a 
feeling that it is impossihlc to describe. The lowest depths of 

the human heart arc stirri*d, and that convulsive movement with 

• 

which we tear oursclvc-s away for ever from the dear associates of 
many years seems to wrench some puljiablc and iieccssarv sup¬ 
port, and leave us bare and lacerated. Even the very spots that 
we have hmg wished to quit are hallowed when the time of 
parting is arrived. Like old accjuaintanccs who bud unce but 
little of our love, or perhaps even sometUiug of our hatred, they 
present at such a moment a softer aspect, and we almost wonder 
that we should ever have regarded them with coldness nr dislike. 
They liHN'c iii^come a portion of our assuciutioii>i, and these, of 
whatevci iiutnrc they raayjbo, can hardly pass through the mists 
of metnory without receiving that tender and dream-like hue 
which makes the pa^t &o*prccious. The coldest and coarsest mind 
is touched and elevated oo t^uch occasions. The finest points of 
our common nature arc then developed j aud never ig the human 
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countenance so infonned with beauty, with intellect and with sensi^ 

billty, as in parting for ever from old friends and familiar scenes. 

$ 

At such a time every one ia a poet, and looks upon human life and 
external nature with a deep and solemn feeling. Tlicy who arc apt 
in ordinary seasons to take a literal and vulgar view of all things, 
assn me a higher tone, and see something to foci, to admire, and to 

I 

cherish beyond the range of their daily thoughts and avocations. 

But let us pass over the trial of separation, and trace tlie after 
progress of the friends wlio leave us. The hurry and excitement 
of etnbarkation, and the novelty of their position, are clreum- 
stances well calculated to shorten the pniii of parting, and give a 
fresh impulse to the mind. ^V^^en they arc once fairly launched 

on the wide blue ocean, the relief from all common cares and 

. 

duties—the holiday feeling—the exultation of spirit occasioned 

i 

by a change of air and scene—all oisposc them to give a ready 
welcome to cheerful thoughts*, and to banish e^•ery uu pi easing 
recollection. Then grave men become aJ^wHcksomc as children, 
and take a deep interest in those trifles and amusements which dur* 
iiig their long weary exile and umidst far higher cares wore either 
forgotten or des])i6ed. They seem as if they had taken a new 
lease of life. The fountain of early pleasure is unlockcil. Their 
first fresh feelings return upon their hearts, and they become as 
frank and social, and as sanguine and as willing to be pleased, as 
in the generous ardor of their boyhood. Each new occurrence 
in their progress—a change of wind or weather—the capture of u 
fish or bird—the discovery of a ship, like a speck of cloud on the 
far horizon—a dinner or a dance with the strangers, when the 
two little oaken worlds in the vast space of waters, an'ivc in con¬ 
tact—the touching at some snuill uninhabited island, as solitary 
and romantic as the residence of Robinson Crusoe—and'finally 
the first pale gVriiimcriiig of the snow-white cliffs of Albion, make 
their licarts bound within them, and they feel as they have often 
thought that they should never feel again! 
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As they approach the shores hallowed by so many early associa* 
tions atid of wliich they have thoaght and dreamt for so many years« 
with what tumultuous eagerness they crowd into the first boat 
that reaches the vessol’s side! At lost they leap upon their 
^lativc earth; and they who mix reflection with their transport, 
look back with grateful wonder at their escapes by land and sea, 
and rejoice in the consummation of their long cherished hopes. 

No language could paint the feelings with which those Indian 
parents who have sent children home at an early age hurry from 
the sca-port town at which they land, to embrace again their 
living treoAircM! The first excc^ of joy* at such a meeting 
may liorder upon pain; but when tlio deep and wild emotion 
begins to moderate, there is no earthly felicity witli which it 
could be comparc<f. It is almost a compensation for the pangs of 
parting, and tlic miseries of exile. ^ * 


SONNET—WRITTEN IN INDIA. 

% 

Tiir scene is sweetly eliango<l! 'fhe lord of day 
No longer wears the countcnuiicc of pride 
That scared the green earth’s breast! A veil doth hide 
The lustre of hU brow; his parting ray, 

As some fond lover's smile that melts away 
Through farewell tears, is* fading tenderly ! 

And gorgeous clouds, like banners floating free, 

But dimmed by distance, soften into grey 1 
Now, like a rliadowy form, whose beauty steals 
O’er the rapt soul in visionary hours, 

Meek Twilight comes ! From zephyr-haunted bowers 
Arise the tuneful Shama’s evening peals. 

Blent with the far wave’s murmur, and the songs 
Of village maids, that Echo's voice prolongs.^ 
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LINES TO A LADY 

WJIO PRU8KNTKD THK AUTHOR WITH SOalK KNGLISII FRUITS AND 

FLOWliliS. 

Grrrn herbs find gushing springs iu some hot waste, 
Though grAtcftil to the traveller’s sight atid taste. 

Seem fur fair and fresh thau fruits uacl flowers 
That breutlic; in foreign lands, of English bowers. 

Thy grucious gift, deur^I^udy, well recalls 

Sweet scenes of home,—the white cot’s trclliscd walls— 

The cl(;au red garden path—tlie rustic seat— 

Tlic jasmine-covercHl^ arbour, We retreat 
For hearts that love repose. Each spot displays 
Sotne loug-remcmbcrLHl clmnn. sweet amaze 
r feel us one who from a wearv dream 
Of exile wakes, and seen the Tnorning beam 

4 

Illurnc the glorious clouds, of every hue, 

That float o’er Acids his happy clnldhood knew. 

How small u spurk may kindle fancy’s flame. 

And light u]) all the pusi ! 'llic very same 

Glad sounds and sights tliat chaniied my heart of old. 

Arrest me hoav —1 lK?ar them and behold. 

Ah ! yonder is the happy circle seated 
Within the ffivouritc l>ower ! I am greeted 
With joyous shouts; my rosy boys have heard 
A father's voice—‘their little hearts arc stirred 
With eager luiim of some new toy'or treat. 

And on they rush with ucvcr*rosting feet! 


M ENT AT* rn.VNGES. 
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Gone is the sweet illusion—like a scene 
Formed by the western va]>oiirA, when between 
The dusky earth and day's dci>arting hght. 

The curtain falls of ludia's sudden night. 


MENTAL ClfANCES; 

• 

As o*cr thc/uircst skies 
The dreani-likc shadows stOid, 

So dim xnysturioas cures suriirit.e 

The heart wliose huipan weal 

Would scciu secure from uuglit less bright 

Thun pleasure's hroud congenuil light. 

• 

As when tliis outwanl world 
Attracts the mortal eye, 

A vapour on the light air curled 
Between us and the sky 
May make its blue depths cold and dun. 
And place in brief eclijisc the sun; 

Su in the realms of mind. 

The meanest things^have power, 

•With thoughts as wayward as the wind 
When fitful tempests lour. 

The loveliest hues of life to cloud. 

And Hope's resplendent orb enshroud. 
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SONNETS—WRITTEN AT SEA* 

4 

[riNK WBATIIEII.} 

Tns plain of ocean 'ncath the crystal air 

Ita azure bound extends—the circle wide 

la aharply clear,—^contrasted hues divide 

The sky and water. Clouds, like hills that wear 

llic winter's SDOW-wrou^ht mantle, brightly fair. 

Rest on the main's blue mar^. As shadows glide 

O'er dew-dcckcd fields, the c<dni ship seems to slide 

% 

O'er glassy paths that catch the noon'•tide glalre 
As if bcstrow*n with diamonds. Quickly play 
Tlic small crisp waves that inusicully break 
Their shining peaks.—And now, if aught can make 

I 

Celestial spirits wing their downwai'd way, 

Methinks they glitter in the proud sun's wake, 

And breathe a glorious be^iuty oiT The day ! 

[a calm, aktkh a oalk.] 
laKK mountain-mists timt roll on sultry airs. 

Unheard and slow tlic huge waves heave around 
That lately roared in wrath. The storm-fiend, bound 
Within his unseen cave, no longer tears 
The vexed and wearied main. The moon aj^pcars, 
Uncurtaining wide her azure realms profound 
To cheer the suUen night. Though not a sound 
Keposiog Nature breathes, my rapt soul hears 
The far-off murmur of roy mitivc streams * 

Uike music from the stars—the silver tone 
Is memory's lingering echo. Ocean's zone * 

Infolds me from the past;—this t^mall bark seems 
The centre of a world*—an island lone: 

And home's dear forms are like departed dreams! 
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ON THF 4 FREQUENT COMPLAINT OF A WANT OF 

MEMORY. 


Nothing is more common than tlio confc^nlon of a defect of 
nieriiory» which nuty be token as a proof that it is not g;cneni 11 y 
considered one of the noWer faenUies of the niiud. Men rarely 
acknowledge^ even to lliemscKcs* a <Icficiency*in any quality which 
ranks highly in their own cs«timat^n> or which they suppose to 
be ess<‘ntia 1 to the dignity or gmee of their inteHcctual character. 
Pcopie sometimes tfomplaio of the want of c.xtriusic advantages, 
such us u large income or a li ami some c(|uipagc» hecaitse these 
things form no portiou* of their own moral or meiitul bciug. 
They conceive that they Jiuve higher and Icsa oquivix?kl claims to 
the respect of their fellow creatures; and while roiling at For¬ 
tune, Ciijoy a secret conseiouancss, and sometimes even venture 
on u pretty open iuiplicatiun, that their merit is dcservmg of a hot¬ 
ter fate. Men urc discontented with every thing hut their own 
inindK and persons. They never complain that nature has made 
them silly or Ill-featured. In auiuo respects what a happy cir¬ 
cumstance is that law of our nature by which, with the clearest 
eyes for the defects of others, we arc blinded to our own ! The 
feeble-minded aud the deformed in body would shrink into them¬ 
selves with bitter shame and forlorn despondency, if they were to 
f<cc their own deficiencies as they appear to others. The perpe¬ 
tual mirror of self-re flection would drive them to despair. It is 
remarkfiblc that in proportion as nature is niggard in real gifts, 
she is liberal in those of fancy. Fools and dwarfs are prover¬ 
bially vam. When we consider bow much of the happiuc^^s of 
life depends upon our being well deceived, it is per hops scarcely 
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consistent with a humane philosophy to object to the self-corn* 
pkcency of the meanest human creature in existence» especially aa 
ho is in no degree nnswcruble for his natural defects.^ If we 
lower a man in his own esteem we not only depaive him of 
the chief source of consolation amidst the positive ills of life* 
bat render him less cnpahlo of a noble sentiment or a gene* 
rous exertion. It is only when egotism leads to sclfisbnesa 
and arrogance, that it becomes necessary to repress it. The 
principle, however, of self-approval is- so dco])]y ingrafted in 
our system, that it is impossible to eradicate it. By terribly 
severe unci caustic' handling its growth may he cSecked for a 
season, hut it cannot he uttctlv deatroved. The cherished weed 
shoots out again in defiance of every obstacle, and with renewed 

t 

force ami freshness. 

As no man wilfully deiv<^eiatcs his own character in matters 
which he thinks materially affect its influence over others, the 
froriuent comjilnint of the want of mciifory is, u* I have already 
inti muted, rather a slight to that faculty than an acknowledgment 
of its value. People are oftcR ready to resign all pretensions to 
it for the praise of candour, because they think they can well 
afford the sucriiicc. A weakness in this faculty is not thought 
any indication of a correspondent weakness in the higher powers 
of the mind. On the contrary, many persons have a notion that 
on exact and vigorous memory is generally associated with a 
feeble judgment and a cold and barren imagination. Pope has 
sauctioLcd this opinion in his Kssay on Criticism. 

** Thus in die soul while meinory prevaib 
The solid power of understanding fails; 

\Vhere beams of wann irm^inatiou play 
I1ie memory's soh figures melt away.'^ 

Those who have weak memories and who wish to be reconcil¬ 
ed to their misfoitune, should peruse Montuig^ie, who is perpetu- 
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idly informing his readers of his sin^Iar incapability of mental 
retention. No one will dispute the acuteness and power of that 
most delightful Elssayist; aod indeed it is eufSciently obvious,. 
notwithstanding all his lamentations on the subject of his me* 
mory, that he is by no means dissatisfied with the general charac¬ 
ter of his own inteUeet. Montaigne's Confessions, for such his 
Essays may be called as justly as the egotistical ebullitions of 
Rousseau, may be adduced as a proof of the utter impossibility of 
a man’s regarding himself with any thing like that genuine im* 
partiality of judgment with which he may be regarded by others. 
He never tSlts us any thing whicK he thinks will really injure 
him greatly in our estimation. Every little error is eagerly fol¬ 
lowed up by some redeeming virtue. It is true that both Mon¬ 
taigne and Rousseau have dared to communicate to the world 

several confessedly mean and ludicrous passages in theiif history ; 

^ • 

but this may have been done partly with a proud consciousness 
that their characters would not suffer by such comparative sun* 
specks, and partly to obtain the more credit for their self*com* 
mendatioDB. Still, however, Moptaigoe's egotism is nearly as 

I 

candid as is possible to human nature, and he often seems more 
likely to have deceived himself than to have had any intention 
to deceive his readers. His constant complaint of a want of 


memory has been thought the more remarkable on account 
of the quantity of anecdotes and quotations that crowd his 
pages. Tliey are almost as full of learned illustrations as 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. His French editor, however, 
(Peter Coste) has explained this apparent contradiction. In the 
first place he is said to have fallen into innumerable errors 
respecting names, dates, and persons, and in the next place he 
appear! to have added Ulustration after illustration to his Essays 
while in manuscript, and for every new edition, just as he met 


with suitable materials in the course of his extensive reading. 
Montaigne expresses much the same opinion of thp faculty of 
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memory as Pope does- ''In my country/* says the former, 
when they would signify that a man is void of sense, they say 
that he has no memory; and whCo I complain of this defect of 
mine they reprove me, and do not think 1 am in earnest in accuse 
ing myself of being a fool; for they do not discern the difference 
betwixt memory and understanding, in «whtch they make me 
worse than I really am; for, on the contrary, we ratlicr find by 
experience that a strong manoty is IMU to be accompanied with a 
weak judgment,** He consoles himself, in a very characteriatic 
way, with the rejection, tlmt in proportion to the extent of this 
defect of mem(»ry the more powerful are his other faculties. He 
remarks also that if his rticmory hud been better, he would have 
been apt to rest his uudcrstaiiding and judgment on the wisdom 

4 

of other men, iustcud of exerting his own natural powers. 

I 

1 cannot help thinking, that Montaigne and Pope* have mis¬ 
taken the nature of memory in its connection with other faculties 
of the mind. It is to be doubted wltethcr any great powers of 
intellect are consisterit with a feeble memory. This faculty was 
personified by the nneients a? the mother of the Muses. Even 
Montaigne himself, in alluding to tlic anecdote of Messala Cor- 
vinus having been two years without any trace of memory, 
obiter VC B that a privation of this faculty, if absolute, must destroy 
ull the functions of the soul. He also quotes the saying of 
Cicero, that '' the memory is the receptacle and sheath of all 
science.*' Rogers has paid it a similar compliment. 

(Old climes remote to thee impart 
What vliorms in genius and refines jn art; 

Hioe, hi whose bands the keys of science dwell, 

Tlie pensire Portress of her holy cell.” 


* Pope himself had an eacdlent inemorr* It was so tesacious and local, 
that he could«directly refer to any particular passage in a favorite autlior.'* 
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» 

Montai^c did iujostice to his own ^memory*. Me only reckon* 
ed his sins of for^tfulncss, and did not balance them with his 
rcmemhrancea. He tells us that he was accustomed to for^t the 
names of his servants, and those domestic matters which evexf 

4 

body around him remembered with the utmost ease and distinct* 



remembered and which they forgot. Men of genius forget things 
which the vulgar reraember, and remember those which leave no 
ioipressiun on ordinary minds. l"bc poet who in ten minutes will 
forget where he has phiced his hat and walking stick, will remem¬ 
ber in what liook he met with u beautiful sentiment or expression 
ten years ago. Ue hus a better memory than those who luugli at 
\iU forgetfulness, but it is employed ou subjects with which they 
arc not familiar. People remember only those tilings in which 
they take an interest. The trader remembers the state of the 
market* the poet the state of literature- Let them cxehange the 
subject of their uttention/and they will both complain of u want 
of memory. Scott f* is said to liavc possessed extraordinury pow- 


■ Marmontel observes, in IiIj* Memoir*, that be had a ilcsirc to lesro, 
hui nutiire had him the; gift of niejoory. lie udimH, however, that 

though f/tro'erdt left no trace upon his mind, hcreCtioed the of wliathoreaJ. 

Hnu»cau repeatedly com plains of (iia want of memory. 1lut he 
rated the defect \ for no man with such a feeble memory as be repTesents hu own 
lo have been, could have gathered and retained a bfbetb part of hW knowledge. 

t Hogg, ihc Kttrick Shepherd, gives a cunouv proof ofSroit's retentiveness. 
I take tlie following from the Shepherd'sFamiliar Anecdotes.'* *' Ue. and 
Skene of Rubi<^Iuw, and I were out one night about midnight, leistering kippers 
in Iwced, about the en<i of January, not long after tlie opening of the river for 
fisliihg, which was then on the tenth, and Scott having a great range of the 
river Liuieclf, we went up to the side of the Hougb-bangh of Klibank; but when 
we came (o kindle our light, behold our peat was gone out. This was a terrible 
diduppoifitment, but to think of giving up our sport was out of the question, so 
we bud no other shift save to send Rob Fletcher ail the way through tho dark¬ 
ness, the distance of two miles, for another fiery peat. 

The night was mild, calm, and as dark as pitch, and while Fletcher was ab¬ 
sent we three sat down on the brink of tbs river, on a bide green sward which I 
never shall forget, and Scott desired me to sing them my ballad bf ** Gilman's 
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era of retention—but what, were the thinga that be most easily 
retained ?—specimens of his own favorite art. He doubtless 
forgot other matters that interested him less, in the saipe way 
that a dull prosaic man would remember the most di 7 » details and 
forget the most delightful verses. In Scott's Autobiography, 
(published by l^khart>) be thus speaks of his memory—But 
this memory of mine was a very fickle ally, and has through my 
whole life acted upon its own capricious motions, and might have 
enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Mickledale's answer, when com« 
plimented by a reverend divine on the strength of the same facul¬ 
ty;—No, Sir," answered the old borderer, I have ho command 
of my memory. It only retain^ what hits my fancy> and, probably. 
Sir, if you were to preach to me for two hours, 1 should not be 
able when you finished to remember a word you had been saying." 

Scaliger tells us that imhis youth he^could repeat 100 verses 
after having once read them. It is said that Dr. Leydeu had so 
strong a memory, that he could repeat correctly a long Act of 
Parliament or any similar document after a single perusal. There 
is an anecdote of an English gmtleman, whom the king of Prussia 
placed behind a screen, when Voltaire came to read him a new 
poem of considerable length. The gentleman afterwards perplex¬ 
ed the poet by asserting that the poem was bis, and repeated it 
word for word as a proof of the truth of his assertion. Locke in 


cleucfa.” Now, be it remembered, that this ballad had never been printed. 1 
had merely composed it by role, and, on lini&biaa it three years before, had euna 
it once over to Sir Walter. I Iwgan it, at his request, bat at the eighth or ninth 
slants I stuck in it, and could not get on with anocher verse, ou which he be¬ 
gan it agsin, and recited it every word from beginning to end. It being a very 
long ballad, consislmg of eighty-eight atanlas, 1 testified my aslonbhment, 
knowing that he bad never heard it but once, and even then did not ^pcar to 
be paying particular attention. He said he bad been out with a pleasure party 
as far as the opening of the Krith of Forth, and, to amuse the company, he had 
reci^d both that ballad and one of Southey's (Ibe Abbot of Aberbrothock), 
both of which ballads he had only heard once from their respeclive authors, and 
he believed he* ecite<l them both without bisplaciog a word.*' 
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his description of memory (which description« as Campbell justly 
observes*, is/* absolutely poetical’*), mentions that it is recorded 
of ** that prodigy of parts, Monsieur Pascal, that till the decay 
of his he^h had impmred his memory, he forgot nothing of 

I 

what he had done, read, or thought in any part of his rational 
age/* It is wd that the admirable Crichton was similarly gifted, 
and could repeat backwards any speech he had made. Maglia* 
becchi, the Florentine Librarian, could recollect whole volumes, 
and once supplied an author from memory with a copy of bis 



observation of Pope, that Bolingl^rokc had so great u memory 
that if be was alone and without books, he could refer to a partis 
cular subject in them, and write as fully on it, as another man 
would with all his books about him. Woodfairs extraordinary 
power of reporting the .debates in tbe, House of Commons without 
the aid of written mcTnoranda is well known. During a debate 
he used to close his eye^and lean with both hands upon his stick, 
resolutely excluding all extraneous associations. Tl^c accuracy 
and precision of his reports bn^ght his newspaper into great 
repute. He would retain a full recollection of a particular debate 
a fortnight after it had occurred, and during the intervention of 
other debates. He used to say that it was put by iu a comer of 
his mind for future reference. 

It seems sometimes more easy to exert the memory thaB to 
suppress it. "We may remember,” says Felton, "what we are 
intent upon; but with all the art we can use we cannot know- 


* The following pas&age bears out CampbelTs praise—"The mind very 
often hits iuolf on work in search of some hktden idea, and turns as it were the 
eye of the soul upon it; though aoisetlmes too they start up in our minds of 
thoii own accord, aad offer themselves to the understaodiog; and very often 
ur9raui€d and tumMsd out of thoir dark ooiU intoo^en dat/dight btf ttu'OuUin 
and tempostuoui pattioni, our affectioos bhogiag ideas to oar memory, wlnclt 
had otherwise lain quiet and uaregaidcd*" • 
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ingly forget wliat wg would.—Nor is there any ^tna in the soul 
of man but wbut the memory makes*/* 

Mere abstraction, or what is callM absence of mind, ia often 
attributed very unpliilosophically to a want of ifiemory. 1 
believe it was La Fontaine who in a dreaming mood forgot his 
own chilcl^ and after warmly commending* him, observed how 
proud he should be to have such a son. In this kind of abstrac¬ 
tion exteriiul things arc either only dimly seen or are utterly 
overlooked; but the memory is not necessarily asleep. In fact, 
its too intcusc activity is fr^'quently the cause of the abstraction. 
Tills hicuity is usually the strongest, when the other faculties are 
in their prime ; and fades in old age, when there is a general decay 
of mind and body. Old men, indeed, are proverbially narrative, 
and from this circumstance it sometimes appears os if the me¬ 
mory preserves n certain portion of its ei%**ly acquisitions to the 
last, though in the general failure of the intellect, it loses its 
active energy. It receives no new impressions, but old ones arc 
confirmed. The brain seems to grow hardfr. Old images be¬ 
come Jixture^. ♦ 

It is a stale proverb that great wits have short memories, and 
that small wits have long ones. Truth demands, however, that 
the saying should be reversed. It is not to be denied that extra¬ 
ordinary powers of memory have been often fouod in the posses¬ 
sion of the dullest minds. Jedidiah Buxton, after seeing Garrick 
perform, wa^ asked what he thought of the player and the phiv. 

Oh/' he said, lie did not know, he had only seen a little man 
strut about the stage and repeat 7956 words/' He could remem¬ 
ber the number of words, because he took an interest in numerical 
calculations; but he forgot the poetry, and saw nothing in the 


Of all aiflictio&i taught a lover 
*Ti$ sure the hardest scicBCu to forget. 

Popt, 
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actor’s art. So there are men who recollect dates and names, and 
forget things and persons. When a mind of very inferior range 
concentrates its whole power’in the faculty of memory, and exerts 
that faculty on some peculiar class of objects, those observers 

< 

will inevitably be puzzled who do not sufficiently connect the 
result with the process by which it is effected. 

Nemonica, or the art of memory, was studied by some of 
the ancients, and an attempt bas lately been made to revive it. 
Mr. Feinaigle, a German, gave instruction iu this art in Paris 
about the beginning of the present century; and as a reply to 
hostile critics he exhibited the progress of fifteen of his pupila. 
After they had been tried in various wapi, one of the pupils 
desired the company to give him ** a thousand words without 
any connection whatsoever and without numerical order; for 
instance the word astrommery for Wo, C2; wood, for No. 188; 
lovely, for No. 370; dynasly, for No. 23; Dtwid, for No. 90 ; &c. 
&c. till all the numbers were filled ; and he repeated the whole 
(tliough be heard these words without order and but once) iu 
the numerical order ; or he told what word was given agninst any 
one number, or what number any one word.bore.” But a system 
of arbitrary association or artificial memory, though it may serve 
to prove how much a particular faculty is capable of improvement, 
is more plausible than useful; for to cultivate any one power of 

4 

the mind to such an extreme degree, is to destroy the balance 
of the intellectual powers. To be the brilliant pupil of a Fcinai* 
gle a man must give up every other object, and improve one 
of his faculties at the expense of all the rest. Fuller advises us 
not to overburthcu the memory, and not to make so faithful a 
servant a slave. Uemember,” says he, that ** Atlas was weary. 
Have as much reason as a camel, to riic wdicn thou hast thy full 
load. Memory is like a purse, tf it be over-full that it cannot 
shut, all will drop out.” The same writer makes a ludicrous 
observation that ** Philosophers place memory in tht^ rear of the 
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bead; and it seems the injne« of memory lies there, because, there 
men naturally dig for it, acratching it when they are at a loss/' 
People os often strike the forehead ifnder the same circumstances. 

If men who complain of feeble powers of retention were to 
cultivate their memory with the same assiduity with which they 
cultivate {heir other faculties, they would soon find that it would 
keep an equal pace with the general advance of the mind. Few 
people have given it a fair trial, and still fewer know the extent 
to wluch it may be invigorated and improved. William Hutton 
divided a blank book into 365 columns, and resolved, as on expe¬ 
riment, to recollect,* if possible, an anecdote of hie'past life, to 
fill up each division. He wife astonished at the success of his 
plan, and contrived to fill up 355 columns with bU different remi- 
tiiscences. What a delightful treasure arc such recovered relies 
of the past \ What a triumph over time is a kind of immor¬ 
tality. Without memory, life would be a daily death; and would 
be not more brief than desolate. How'^ignorantly then has this 
faculty been undervalued! It is os it were the very foundation of 
genius. Wit and fancy are famished by the memory with the 
materials fur analogy, combination, or contrast. It is also more 
closely connected with the imaginative faculty than is generally 
supposed, and is sometimes even unconsciously confounded with 
it. People are as apt to say that they fancy they see a particu¬ 
lar object as that they remember it. 

The past is tinged with a soft twilight lustre. It is this coloar- 
ing which makes it seem so much more delightful than the 
present. 

Tis diilawf lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

The far-off landscape is not more lovely to the corporeal sight 
than are distant objects to the inward eye. They arc alike steep¬ 
ed in beauty. But the divine power of memory is incomparably 
more precious than the pleasures of external vision. It is mde- 
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pendent of time and place. It is likQ a fairy euchatiter» and can 
conjure np s[)ring dowers in a wintry desert^ and reflect a magic 
light on the dreariest moYncitts of existence. It resembleB* ia 
some respects, a glorious instrument whicli requires but a single 
air-like touch and its ** linked sweetness» long drawn out,'* 
enthrals the soul with«)nefluble dcUglit. Its rich music is like a 
river tliat wunders at its own sweet will" through some roman¬ 
tic vhIIcv. 

Mr. Rogers has beautifully described the associating principle; 

l.ulUd in the <*ounikHs dmihbcrs of the bruin, 

Our ilMuiglits uro linked by niuny u iuiJdcn dmin. 

Aaukc but one, uiid lo/wluU myriads rine !'* 

They wbo call tRcmsclves practical philosophers, and talk with 
contempt of the pleasures of imagination, arc straugely*ignorant 
of our nature. The forms an c.'ctremuly small and by fur 

the least precious {K)rtioifof our enjoyments. Hic past and the 
future ai*c but dreams. Even the present is rife with doubt, 
mystery nnd delusion, and tlie fc^ duU objects that remain un- 
coloured with tbc liucs of imagination arc scui’cely worthy of a 
tliouglil. All meu compluiu of the shortness of life, but a cold 
and dry philosophy would make it i^hortcr still. It would confine 
its limits to the pas*?ing inoincut, that <Ues even in its birth •, for it 
is only in such u pitiful spun that the little which is reallv'/iteraf 
ill life can ut all exist. That moment's predecessor is dead—»ita 
successor is unhoni—and all that is actual or material in its own 
existence is as a drop in the occau, or a.s u grain of sand on the 
sea-si lore. 

A supposed want of memory is often uotliing more than a 

want of method. Desultory rcoilcrs a»ul thinkers generally com- 

* 

plain of imiicrfect memories. The reason is, that their thoughts 
arc in a state of chaos. Thus Montaigne, who was irregular and 
capricious in his studies, though his memory was probably nutu- 
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ruUy n good one, was perjdeiccd with vague and conru9cd remem¬ 
brances. Those wlio run from one subject^to another of the 
most opposite and uncongenial kinds, receive of course, hut very 
imperfect and transitory iinprcssiuna. Southey, thougli an imagi¬ 
native writer, docs not compluiu of want of memory, because he 
is slnguli^ly regular and methodical in hfs studies. Coleridge 
may have done so, because his thoughts were drcam-Iike and 
indistinct; but he no doubt recollected the wildest visions and 
most romantic talcs with greater strength and facility than the 
generality of inunkiiid, though he could not perhaps have carried 
a domestic pecuniary account in his head from one street to 
another. %Vheu u man diuls tliat he forgets those things in 
which he takes a deep interest and which other persons wlio take 
less interest in them remember, he may then—but not till then, 
complain of want of memory. 13ut no man can remember uU 
things, he must lie satisfied to confine the exertions of liis me- 
mory within a chosen range, and to'* retain only those thing.* 
whic^h are tiie dearest to his heart and the most congenial tu his 
mind. , .> 
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, A S^OONIJGHT ASSIGNAnON. 

Qa kragmbnt.] 


** Whcr« lA the nymph who«e azure eye 
Cau fihioe through rupture'tf U^ur { 

The sun ie »unk, the moon i** high* 

And yet ahe cornea notlicfe.** 

Afeora. 


Hail to the lovely Queen of Nip^ht* 

Tn iA\ her chastened glory d}^ht! * 

How sweet her mild yet rcpal mien ! 
flow rich her realms of starry sheen ! 

No threateTiing shades her brows enshroud. 
Her veil is of the fleecy cloud ;— 

Site rules o*cr scenes of love and 
Calmly blest and ;»urcly bri,^lit» 

And the beam is soft of licr pensive C}'e, 

As she looks from her silver throne on hitrh ! 

Now Solitude, meek timid maid I 
Is stcaliop^ from the birchen giado. 

And as she leaves her silent cell. 

Beneath the li^ht she loveth well. 

She startles at the rustling trees. 

And the plaintive voice of the sad liight-brecze. 
And the music wild of the restless stroum 
Glimmering in the lunar beam ! 

*Ye radiant stars 1 and thou, sweet moon. 

That oft have he&rd at night's still noon 
Her vows of love. Oh, say if e'er. 

Ye aught could doubt that maiden fair, ^ 

M 2 
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Or Echo's tremulous^voice reply 
To jiweeter sounds of melody ! 


But oh ! your niys licjin to fade. 

And absent still the faithlesB iimid 

Tlmn ye, proud host of stars ! more Aright. 

Or even thou, fair Queen of Night! 

A « « « 

*D\c Spirit of Mom advances near, 

xiiul all tlic ncjghbtmririg grove doth cheer ! 

Ilcforo her fom of holy light 

Oif glide the di*ca)n-]iW alludes of night! 

Maid of niy heart! oh, why so long ? 

The nightingale hath ceased it^ song, 

The sjK'ckled lurk usee nets the sky 
To liuil the morn’s hi ight nmjeeS/, 

The mavis and merle are gaily singing, 

And the woods with their joyous matins arc riuging! 

Is it Fancy's vision wild ? 

Is Reason from uiv soul exiled? 

Is it Hope’s delusive beam ? 

Is it Love’s delirious dream ? 


Oh, rapturous joy ! *T\vas her I love 
"Whose advent waked the vocal grove. 

Whose form a fresh radiance of beauty adorning, 
I deemed in my madness the spirit of Morning! 
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A LOVER'S THOUGHT. 

’Tib true that we no more may meet. 
Our paths arc far apart» 

^ I inay^not hear thy lips repeat 
’Ftic dictates of thine Ixcart 
Yet th<)u^h divided thus we stray, 
VVe share love's golden dream, • 
As 'iu*ath the same unbroken ruy 
T^ic clouds, though parted*gleam ! 


* SONNET^ 

WKtTTRN ON THK HANKS OK THE OANORS. 

How frmiglit with inusir, beauty and repose. 

This lioly time, and solitude profound ! 

The lingering day along tlit mountain glows ; • 
With songs of birds tlic twilight wood^* resound. 
Through the soft gloom, yon sacred fanes around. 
The radiant fly* its mimic lightning throws; 

Fair Giniga’s stream along the green vale flows. 
And gently breathes a thought-uwakeni in*; simiid! 
Surli hour and scene my spirit loves to Imi], 
When nature's smile is so divinely sweet— 

When every note that trembles on the gule. 
Seems caught from realms uutrod by mortal feet— 
, Where cveilasting harmonics prevail— 

Where rise the purifled, their God to greet ! 


The Fin^fly. 
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SONNET—Evening at sea. 

How cnlm and beautiful! The broad iun now 
fieliuid Its rosy curtain lingering^ stays* , 

Yet downward and above the glorious ruys 
Pierce the blue flood* and in the war^ air glow; 
While clouds from either side* like pillars* throw 
Their long giguutic shadows o’er the main;— 
llctwccn their dusky bounds* like gulden rain* 
lliough still the sun-bcums on the wave below 
A shower of radiance ihed* the misty veil * 
Of twilight spreads aroMnd—the orient sky 
Is mingling with the sea—the distant sail 
Hangs like u dim*discovered cloud on high* 

Ahd faintly bears the cold unearthly ruy 
Of yon pule moon, that seems the ghost of day ! 


SONNET—TO A CHILD, 

Tiioo lovely child ! When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly play. 

As darts on rippling waves the morning ray* 

Thy fair and ojicn brow upraised the while. 
Untouched by withering fears of worldly guile, 

Nor taught the trusting bosom to betray,— 

Thy sinless graces win my soul away 
From dreams untl thoughts that darken and defile I 
Scion of Beauty ! If a stranger’s eye 
Thus linger on thee—if his bosom’s pam 
Charmed by thy cherub looks forget to smart— 
Oh ! how unutterably sweet her joy ! 

Oh ! how indissolubly Ann the chain* 

That^binds* with links of love* thy Moiher's heart! 
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Tis not ctioukU do Ii4j&Iiuom gives onenre, 

1‘lie fiouiid must sccin an evlio to the sense*. 

Kysuy on Cntici^m*. 

Tis not enough Ills versus to rnmplolo 

III QiMiilMsrs, oitleteiiiiinvikfvet; 

Or mmliri thing) hy Hear c3i|ir«>s%iun Wight, 

Ami set oa<*h nhjot'i In f |iio|icr light: 

'in all jiMiporthmoJ toniw In* niiistUUpi*nso, 

Aniinaku ihesoiiml a pii'tiirc orihcM»ii«(>. 

PtU\ TniHSiaiiiin of .-Iff uf Pnetiif, 


Doctor Johnson has rernarkoti, that ** the notion of imitative 
metre, and the desire of discovering: frequent ndaptuttons of the 
sound to the sense, have produced* many wild conceits imd imagi¬ 
nary beauties." The truth of this observation does not over- 
throw the critical canon which Pope has rcTidercd so familiar. 
As well might the occnt^ioaal failures of the painter, or the mis¬ 
taken interpretations of difFcrciit judges, be adduced as an urgu- 


* In Spcncc'is AnecUolus, Popc*s remarks on I his subject are ihu^ reporteil: 

** I have followed the signtAcaaeu of (be numlieri, aud tliK adapting them to the 
«en»*r, muf:li more even tlrao Drydeu , aad much nhi'tier than auv one ujovU it« 
Particularly in the tr.uuilatioufr of llomcr, wliero *twa.H ino^t necessoy to do mi ; 
and in the Dunriail, ofien, and Indeed in all iny puenn. The grual niie of vriM* 
is tuhcsnusiral: this olliur is only a secondary con >Kh*ralnm, ami AlioMbl not 
Un» much with tim funner. I rememlier two liiioK I wrote, when I was ii liny, 
that were very fiulty tbia wiy. Twa** on something that 1 was to di'«*Mbc a^ 
psssiag away as quick as thought> 

So swIft—tbH moment here, the next 'li^ gone, 

So iinpcrccjiUblc the uioUou. • 
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ment against the existence value af some peculiar nnd subtle 
beauty in the pictorial art. It is not every spectator who under• 
stands the cx})ression of Huplitiel's fupes. When a pedantic cox¬ 
comb was lauding that great artist to the skies, in th<? pi escnce of 

* 

Northeute, the hitter could uot lieln suvin'r, If there was 
nothing ip Raphael but what yoH can sec, we should not now be 
talking of liim." 

Tlie effect of Imitative Harmony in verse is generally best 

appreciated by a learned car and a cultivated taste; but it is in 

some instances of so imlpublc a churucter to be in ivcptiblc to 

the dullest reader, though lie U not perhaps able to explain tlie 

cause. Imitative harm on v in Verse is not u modern discovery or 

invention. Homer has been celebrated as the poet, who of all 

others exhibited the happiest adaptation of sense to sound. 

Vida, in liis Art of Poetry, Ims illuMi.itcd VirgiVs groat cxeel* 

• 

lenco in this respect, in point of fact, the art of selecting sounds 
expressive of tilings is resorted lo even *111 common conversation. 
All good Poets, and even Orators, attend more or less closely to 
the rule in (pie^tion, though oRen quite unconsciously. The pas¬ 
sions natuially suggest fit aud faithful sounds. Love and sorrow 
prompt smooth and melodious expressions, and violent emotions 
obtain utterance in wonls luirsh, hurried, and abrupt. We see 
therefore that this critical canon is founded in nature. It is not, 
hfiwcvcv, to be denied, that like many other good rules wo may 
make a great deal too much of it; for a ton eager and uniluliou^ 
attempt to copy nature in this resfiect may lead to a total wuot 
of it; as those writers who arc pathetic or passionate on S 3 *stcni 
become mawkish and ridiculous. The poet sliould trust wholly 
to his genuine impulses, unless he have art enough to hide bis 
art, which comes after all to the same tiling, for the perfebtion of 
art is nature. 

^losc readers who arc not already familiar with Christopher 
Flu's translation of Vida would do well to turn to it, if they feel 
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any interest in the sabject of this paper*. Pitt was not a poet. 
He wanted fancy and passion; but he was a classical scholar and 
a correct and skilful versifict. Ilis translation of the /Eneid, 
though gretftly inferior to Dryden's. has been praised by Johnson^ 
and his Vidals Art of Poetry was once popular. It is curious to 
compare his translation of Vida with those passages w^icb Pope 
has imitated in his Essay on Criticism'. The following is one of 
the most celebrated examples of imitative harmony in the Eng* 
lish language 

koft is die strain when Zephyr ffendy blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother iiunibcr» dows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding bhore, 

Tlie hoarse, rough verse should like tlic torrent roar. 

^Vhen ^ax strives some rocks rust weight to Uirow, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow; j 
Not so when swill (^ailht sroars the plain, 

Flics o'er the unbending cum und skims along tho main. 

* s on Cn((cim» 

Let us compare these lines with the translation uf the corre* 
sponilent passage in Vidai 

When things are small, the terms should still be so, 

For low woffls pleuse us when the iheiDO is Juw. 

But wfrtn howrfsioMt, /nirriblv fimi 
I^nonHOWi in hix guit, auJ vtal in tetty timbf 
Cofftex totciriug on ; tlte swelling words must rise 
In j\ust proportion to tlte luonsicf's si/«. 

If some large weight his huge arms strive to shove 
Tlie verse too labours; die thronged wonU scarce move. 

When each i^tilTclod beneath the fiouderous plough 
Crumbh'S and breaks, tir cncuuibored lines march slow. 


* O^tber may go to tbo Latin original, which Pope seems to have read with 
Sieat delight. lie has paid ^he aotbor a bandMime tnhute of admiration. 

Immorul Vidat oo whose honored brow 
Tlie poet's bays end critic's ivy grow I 
Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As DCkt in place to Mantua, next in fume I * 
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Kol 1 m, when pilot; catch the hiendly gales, 

Ucfurl their slirouds and hoUt the wide-stretched sails. 

But if the poem sufferJh)m tkloy • * 

Let the lines Jly j»^cipit<Ue awap ; 

And loheu the niper issues from the brake, ' 

Be quick ; roilh stfmes^ and brands, aiuljire attack 
His rising crest, and dri?€ the serpent back, 
i * • Pittas Vida. 

Some of the lines in italics are so admirablCp that I cannot 
help preferring them to those of Pope. The overflowing of the 
second italic line, as if the object were too vast for the usual 
limit of the verse, and the abrupt yet sonorous tcrxnm&tion in the 
middle of the third line, ure •contrived with exquisite skill and 
judgment. The rapidity of the last four lines is also a highly 
successful exertion of poetical art, aiui is greatly superior to 
Pope^s ill list ration of quick motion. Ilia last long lumbering line 
is any thing but expressive of extreme swiftness, and as Johnson 
has rightly observed, the word unbending Is one of the*most slug¬ 
gish in the language. The line gives on idea of apace, but not 
of celerity. How superior, as an example of quickness, is the 
following 

let the lines fly precipitale away. 

And how exceedingly felicitous is the pause at Be quick ”— 

and the eager enumeration of the means of destruction! 

But in the illustration of smoothness and of toil. Pope is very 
superior to Pitt, and he also exhibits a great advantage over him 
in the general elegance and floish of his performance. Pitt has 
been obliged to borrow several of Pope’s expressions, and some 
of his own arc wretchedly prosaic. Strive to shove” for 
instance, is detestable. The ensuing couplets are not to be'Com« 
pared to the first four lines in the extract from Pope 

To the loud call each distuiit rock replies; 

Tossed by the storm the towering surges rise; 
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While the hoaree ocean beets the sounding shore, 

Dashed from the strand the dying waters roar, 

Flash at tHe shock, anf gathering in a heap, 

TKe liquid mountains risty and oecrUang the deep. 

But when blue Neptune fixtm his car surreys, 

And calms at one regard the raging seas, 

Stretched like a peaceful lake the deep subsides, 

Andnlie pitched vessel o'er tlic surface glides. * 

part Vidn. 

This is tame and prosaic, with the exception of the Alexandrine 
in italics, which ia highly expressive and picturesqact I must 
here quote * couplet from Wordswotth. • 

And see the children sporting on the shore, 

Anil hear^hc mighty raUtrt rolling tocrmort» 

The second is a magnificent line, find has an immortal air. 
The sound and the sense are equally impressive. It is cveii 
superior to a similar passage in Shelley. 

-And hear the sea 

Breathe o’er niy dying broia its lost rpqnolony. 

While on the subject of the sea, I may as well also refer to 
Lord Byron, whose oceanic poetry has many fine illustrations of 
Pope’s favorite rule. What a free, wave'like, sweeping harmony 
pervades the following exquisite stanza 

Once more upon die waters I yet once more ! 

And the waves bound bjoeatli me like a steed 
That knows its nder. Welcome to tbeir roar! 

Swift be their guidance wheresoever it lead I 
a Though t!ie strained mast should quiver os a reed. 

And the rent canvas duttering strew the gale. 

Still must I on; for I am os a weed 

Flung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail 

W here’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail I 

N 2 
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The harmony of this splesdid Spensereu stanza, (a form of 
verse which Shelley considered inexpressibly delightful) is quite 
perfect, and the ideas are in onisdn with the music. For some 
portion of its excellence the noble poet was perhaps' indebted to 
James Montgomery, of Sheffield, who had previously written :— 

I 

!le only, like the ocean-weed uptom 
Aud ]QOic nlonfr Uie world of waters borne, 

Was cast, compauioulcss, from wave to wave. 

In Lord Byron's gninJ and vivid description of a storm 

amongst the mountmos, there is a specimen of imitative harmony, 

« 

Fur along 

From peak to |>eok, the rattling erngs umrng) 

^ T^jups the live thunder! 

But let me return to Pope, who after all has given us more 
specimens of tliis peculiar beauty than almost any other poet. 
Whut an admirable illustration of a lame Alexandrine is the 
following;— 

A needless Aloxandrinr ends the song, 

And, hke a wounded snake, drags its slow length along, 

llie hitch in the verse at the wonl drays has an excellent effect 
and completes tlie image. But Alexandrines arc not always 
•* needless," though in the heroic couplet they can very rau ly be 
introduced without an awkward effect. In winding up the volume 
of sweet sounds in the Spensoreon stanza, their grace and htuess 
are unquestionable. It is absolutely necessary, however, that the 
ctcsural pause should be after the sixth syllable, or the line halts, 
and drags, like a wounded snake," It has always «excited 
my surprise that Shelley, who was deeply learned in the mys¬ 
teries of versification, should have so frequently transgress¬ 
ed this rule. Byron, Campbell and others have been guilty 
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of the same error. Even Spenser himself is often at foult in hie 
couclndiug lines. ^ 

The following lines from flie Essay on Criticism illustrate the 
rules they ?^ould enforce 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft die ear the upon vowels tire; ^ 

While expletives tlicir feeble aid f/o join, 

Ami—ten—low—words—oft—crocj)—in—one—dull—line*. 

In the RCKt couplet, I think Dryden's name should stand in 
the place of Denham's. The first linf has the cosy vigour” of 
which it sjfeaks. * 

And praise the easy vigour of a line 

Where Denham's strength and Widler's sweetness join. 

The anecdote given by Leigh Hunt of Moore's rcpcifting with 
great gu9t0t the following lines by Dryden, renmi kable for tlieir 
** easy vigour/' pleasantly occurs to me at this moment:— 

I.ct honour and preremicnt go for gold, ^ 

lint glorious beauty i^n't to be sold. 

I 

A comparison of a couplet of DryUenV with two of Doctor 
Johnson's, places the unaffected force and freedom of the former 
in a striking light. 

Let ohscixatloH with cxlewivc view 
Survey tmtnkindJ't'oiH Cfiiuu to PerVy 
Remark each anxious to*/, each atger sirifey 
And wulch the basy scenes of crowded lif e ; 

Then say, 6tc, 

L]«ten to Glorious John Drydcn, and compare his directness 

with the pompous pleonasms of the author of the Rambler. 

» 

]/>ok round the habimhlc worhl, how few 
Know tlieir own good, or knowing it, pursue. 

* Thsie are, however, many very fiuc monosyliabic lines in hnslish Poetry* 
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HazUtt, I think, meotion? that it was Wordsworth who first 
drew attention to these parallel passages. 

The tnodolatioo of the following lifies from Dryden's Theodore 

and Honoria’^ is in admirable keeping with the sn&ject. The 

I 

pauses are very happily arranged. 

* 

While listening to the murmunf^ leaves he stood 
More than a mile immersed within the wood; 

At once tho wind was laid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a rising cortliquake rocked tlie ground ; 

W'itli dee|>er brown die grove was overspread, 

A sudden horror seized his giddy head, 

And his earn tingled and his cdour fled. 

is another passage of a similar character from the same 

i 

The fanning wind upon her bosom blows ; 

To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose ; 

The fanning wind and purling strain continue her repose. 

In Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day (Alexander’s Feast) there 
are numerous adaptations of wdnd to sense* The repetition of the 
word fallen in the foildwing lines has a remarkably fine effect* 

lie sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate 
Fci / ten Uen 

i'allcHy from his Itigh estate 

And weltering in his blood. 

There is a similar bean^ in the ensuing. 


Here 

poet. 


prince, iinnhle to coDcenl his pain, 
Gazed on the lair 
Wiio caused his care. 

And $ighed and lookedf Uf^ked gad looked^ 
Silked and looked^ and tighed again ; 

At length with love and wine at once oppressed 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her brwt. 
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The variation of the time in the fdUowing passage is extremely 


happy. 


Nt>vr strike the ^Ideo tyre agaia: 

A louder yet^ and yet a louder strain ; 

Break Ais Aands of tkep moaidety 

And route Am /ike a retUli/tg peal of thunder ! 

Ilarky kurky the horrid tound 
Mat raised up hit heady 
At trwtkedfrom hit dcudy 
And amazed he ttaret around I 


Dry den seems to have particularly enjoyed the effect of repre* 
sentative harmony. The following verse from a song iu his King 
Arthur has a very partial sound. 

Come» if you Jare^ our (rumpeta sound; 

Come, if you dare, the foes rebound; 

We comty fee comr^ vx rouKy w ctmcy 
Stipt the doulUy doub/cy doMey beat of the thundering dmin. 

This, however, is a repetition of aooie lines in the first of the 
author's two Odes for St. Cecilia's Day. 

The trumpet's loud cluiigor 
£xcite» us to arms, 

With shnil notes of anger 
And mortal ulanns. 

2*hc douh/fy douhle, doable /teat o f the thundering drum 
Cries hark! the foes come; 

Chui^, charge^ 'tis too late to retreat. 

These noisy lines are perhaps not in the best taste, and remind 
me of Pipe's description of Sir Richard Ulackmore : 

Whatl like Sir Richard, rumbling rough and fierce, 

With arms and George and Brunswick crowd the verse, 

Rend widi tremendous sound your ears asunder ^ 

With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder i 
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In Bonn ell Thornton’s Itnrlcsque Ode .on St. Cecilia’s Dar, 
there is the following amusing 8]>ecimen of iuutative harmony. 

4 

In strains more exalted tlie snlt-box shall join> 

And cluttering and battering and clappinj; cocnhine; 

With a rap and u tap> while die hollow side sounds, 

, Up and dowp leaps die dap, and with rattling rebounds. 

Though Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day is generally admitted 
to be u failure, and to be in almost every respect greatly inferior 
to Dry den *5 Alexander's Feast, it is not utterly devoid of merit. 
Dr. Johnson highly pommtnds the third stanza, in which he says 
" tlicrc nre numbers, images, Jiarmony and vigour, not unworthy 
the antagonist of Drydcn.” Dr. Aiken remarks of the first stanza 
(which I shall here <]Uote), that it seems to«'.mitate happily the 
music it •describes 

♦ 

Descend ye Nine; descend and sing ; 

Tlic hrruthinsc instmnients inspire; 

Wako into yotve orich silent string, 

And sweep the sound ing lyre! 

In a Mtllti plvnsiiifi Uf'tt'm 
Lii /At' vritfiilotfi hlc romplain ; 

Let ihe loud trumpet somd 
TiU the nwfk nil anntud 
The ^ItrlU trkot'it ivbtiand; 

Whitt: mmx lrhp,ihcnfd notes and sit no. 

The. deep, wn^ir, soUmn orpnm bhuti. 

Hark ! tlie numbers sofV and cknir 
Gently steal upoti the ear ; 

Now louder, and yet louder rise, 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies:; 

ErnHfttfi iff trimNpk wow* mevH tkv Md notes, 

In hrokni air /icnifrling, the wild musk floats, 

TiU by dreret'f, remote trad stoidf. 

The strains decay, 

And melt away 
In a dyinp, dytag falL 

Bat though Dr. Johnson bestows a general approval on this 

% 

poem (the least successful of all Pope’s works), and though be 
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honours some passages with particular praise, this first stanza, he 
snrs, consists of ''sounds well chosen indeed, but only sounds." 
I have already admitteil the danger of a too minute attention to 
the art of representative metre, as it may lead the poet to over¬ 
look fur more important considerations, and to sacrifice sense to 
sound. A siryilar danger, however, is common to all other arts. 
The painter as well as the poet may make too much of his 
accessories, and too little of bis main subject. This is no reason, 
however, why the painter's accessories or the ])oct'H metrical 
details should be treated with indilTcreiicc or contempt. The 
mtieic of ver^^c seems to have a natural affiiuty to what may bo 
cnlled the music of thought, and no reader of nice car or iioctical 
sensibility can fail^to appreciate its worth. Harmony of period 
and melody of style," says Shenstono, have greater weight than 
is generally imagined in the judgment* we |)ns» upon writing and 
writers. As a proof of this, let tis reflect, what texts of Scripture, 
what lines in poetry, or what periods we most remember and quote, 
either in verse or prose, and we shall find them to he only 
musical ones.” Ilcautiful thoughts^ and exquisiite emotions " in¬ 
voluntarily move harmonious uumbers.” 

One of Pope’s bc.^t attempts at imitative harmony is his de- 
script ioii of the labour of Sisyphus. 

AVith many a wenry step and many a pnun, 

Up the kiU he hcfivet u kune t'fwml kttmv; 

The huge round stone, rcsultiiia >vitU u iKjund, 

Thun(lcr$ impcluous tiowti and smokes Iht i*numd. 

To every reader, who has gentility enough to aspirate tlie AV, 
the second line is quite a task. He has given us another line 
that moves with the same difficulty, 

“ And when up ten steep slopes you’ve dn^ged your tbiglis.'^ 

Here indeed 


The line too labours, and the words move slow. 
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Mr. Crowe, the author of* Lewisdon HiU, haa attempted a new 
version of this celebrated passage respecting^ Sisy^bus, and it is 
not witlmut great merit, though unequal perhaps to that of Pope. 

TIu n Sisyphus I saw, will) ceaseless pain 
] jibourin^ iMnieaib a ponderons stone in vain. 

M'lVA hiwi/t aHtiJiri s/rivwi(f with \tU hix might 
He intithnl the. mttpiefdtf fmis* n $ircp height; 

Ihit ere he coold achieve bis toilsome course, 

Just as he reacluHi the top, a sudden force 
Timiccl ilie curst stone, and slipping; from his liold 

l^ncn ttguiUf dtnen the iJirp rcbotmding, dmifn it roilctL 

» • ♦ 

Paradise TiOst abounds in (examples of the beauty of which I 
am now treating. Ttic toil of Satan perhaps even surpasses that 

of Sysiphus, ' 

» 

So ho with difficulty and lalmiir hard 
Moved on: with <liflii*uUy and labour he— 

Now for the Imrsk thvinier** of the gates of Hell! With what 
rapidity they fly open ! 

On a mldfil vyim fly 

With ini|>ctuoiis recoil aod jarring sotmd 
Tlic iTifernat doors; and on their hinges grate. 

Harsh thunder. 

Here is a happy imitation of an echo. 

I Red and cried out, death ! 

Hell trembled at theliideous name, and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded daith ! 

The pause after the word shook in the next extract is very 
effective. 

And over them triumphant Deatlt his dart * 

Shook, but delayed to strike. < 

The quick and joyous movement of the ensubg verses is a 
particular!]’ happy instance of representative harmony. 
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Lei the meny bells rin^ roand, 

And the jocund rebecks sounds 
To masy a youth* atid many a inmd* 

Dancing in the chequered sliade. 

I 

• There is a watery music in the following lines* 

Fountainj^! and ye that warble as ye flow, 

!Kelodious ninrmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Here is a descriptiun of earring wheels descending and as¬ 
cending a hill* It is noticed by Mr. Crowe, but I know not w'ho 
the author is. 

* Which in their difTcrenl courses as they pass 
]li/$h iHofentiy dawn 
Or ilowiy tun/, t»fi nx^i/fg, w/i (he 

Dyer in his •* Huins of llome/‘ a poem that Wordsworth re¬ 
marks has been very uudescr%*cdly neglected, has a fine'specimen 
of imitative harmony, in which the fall of ruins is represented 
with great effect. The passage is quoted by Jolinsoa with com¬ 
mendation. 

The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, hind his orison, bears 
Aghast the voitT of time; dispiinin^ towers 
TntMivi^ oil pncipildte dawn r/u^ci/, 

HivaNt/f ioud thundering la (he moon* 

The same poet well describes the sudden delay in a ship’s pro« 
gross on the Indian Ocean by a cessation of wind. 

With cosy counje 

7'he vessels glide; unless their s|)eed bo stopped 
ily dead eaiini, that oh lie on tliuse smooth seas. 

The following remarkably successful adaptation of sound to 
sense is from Pope's Homer’s Iliad. It has a greater freedom of 
verMificatioa than the tntnslator usually exhibits* 

As from some mountain's craggy forchmd lorn 
A rock's huge fragment Hies, with fury borne, , 

0 2 
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(Wliich irotn liie stubborn stone a torrent rend^) 

PrccipitJite the poudt*rous inuss detrends ; 

From stcGf) to stoop tho rolling ruin bounds, . 

At every shock the cm^klinG^ wchkI resounds; 

SfUf U kwokvx; a»d anhhtf 

M'hivtXi Av//jik, t/m/ ihtonh'f'ii doicH^ iwfHiMws to i/u' phihi / * 

TAi're itops, - 

Tl\c ensuing lines from Shakcsitenre’s TroilusWd CrcsHula'' 
seem inflatetl with tiu* bulky meaniug. 

** The Inrro AeliilioH, on his press*d \ hh \ lolllnu, 

From hi< devp chest laughs out u loud applaiiso.’* 

Cowley laboured'baril to }>roducc an echo to thc^^oiAc, and 
somctiiucft Kuceeedeth us the next four hues may show. The con¬ 
tinuity of u stream is well represented. 

% 

lie >4ho deters his work fnm) rluy to day, 

* Does on a iiver*s brnik exjiuaui;; stay, 

Tdl the whole stndm Umi stupiasl him siiull be t^one, 

II fitvft a ltd Hs it ntithfjof cut tri/l rati on. 

The progress of Milton's fiend iis a very striking illustration of 
the cO'eet to be gained by an artful and choice urraiigeuieut of 
words. ' 

‘‘ 1 lie fiend 

O'er or steep, through .stnnt, rou<*ii, dense, or rare, 

Uilh hciid, fmnds, wuv^s or het pursuit his vMiy, 

And swim.s, or sinks, ur wades, or creeps or thes." 

I need hardly give any further ppeeimciis*, for every reader, 
though he may not previout^ly have studied the aubjcct, must now 
understand the nature of imitative harmony in verse, it de¬ 
pends. it will be seen, ^oinetiiiics on the i>ouiid of purticnlar 
words, Aomcliines on the mauagemeut of the pauses. i^omcLimcs 
on tlie length or shortness of the niclrieul feet, and sc^inetiuics on 
all these ci re uni stances artfully ur happily combined. * 


* A ^l<^v oftliciiti cxaioidcs U,{\e been Dutice<l lM*larc hy Joliiisoa, ilcaUicaiid 
Crowv ; but K have iuuoductd oa many luiw oars ud 1 could ttcolluet. 
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The fi)u)c«t htain and licandal of our natnro 
1i«<*amc d boast ; -one murdci made d ViHam» ^ 

aUUUoua ix Ileiol 

Pot it‘uis 


TnK foe had lied—the fearful strife had ceased— 

% 

Anfl shouts arose uf mockery and joy, 

Am the loud tvum]tct*8 Vfild exulting voice 
Pnicluiiiied the victory ! With weary tread, 
hut free, the victors ]>usscd 

On to the neighbouring citadel. Nor deemed, 

Nor recked tl)cy, in that moment’s pride, of aught 
13at glory won. Or if a tender thought 
Recalled the fullcn brave, ’twas like the cloud 
0x1 Sniuoier's radiant brow—a flitting sliude. 

Yet on the battle-plain how msuiy lay. 

In their last dreamless sleep ! Some too were there 
"Who struggled yet vvithni the mighty grasp 
Of that stem conqueror—Death. The fearful throes 
Of parting life, at intervals, would wring, 

E*ej\ from the proudest heart, the pierciug ery 
Of mortal agony. 


In puin 1 sunk. 
Worn and disabled, ’mid the dead and dying. 
Night’s shadows^wcrc around,—the sickly moon. 
Dim and discoloured, rose, us if she mourned 
To gaze iqmn a scene so fraught with woe ! 
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And there was one y9iko passed me at this hour, 

A form familiar to my memory 

«# f 

h rom Iong-departed years. * For we bad met 
Id early youth, with feelings onconcealed, ' 

And passions unrepresscd* E'en then he seemed 
The bane of every joy. Ills brow grew dark 
At boyhood's happy voice and guileless smile, 

As though they mucked him ! Now he sternly marked 
My well-rctncinbercd face, yet lingered not. 

There was a taunt upon his haughty lip. 

A fiery langwigo in his i^cowling eye, * 

My proud heart ill could brook! 

% 

E'en like a vision of the fevered brain. 

Ilia image haunted /ne—and urged to madness.— 

And when my wearied limbs wore locked in sleep, 

*llic blood^red sod, ray couch—the tempest-cloud. 

My canopy—my bcd-fcUows. the dead— 

My lullaby, tbe inoanitig mid night wind— 

0 

1 hud a dream—a strange bewildered dream— 

And 6e was with me! 

Methought I heard the hollow voice of Death 
Tell of another world, while awful shrieks 
Of wild dcspkur, and agony, and dread, 

Shook the dark vault of heaven I —Suddenly 
Deep silence came,—and all the scene w as changed ! 
Insufferable radiance glared around. 

And pained the dazzled eye. lu robes of light 
High on a gorgeous throne, appeared a Form * 

Of pure celestial glory ! In deep* awe 

A silent, vast, innuincmble throng 

Of earth«freed warriors bowed. The Form sublime. 
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In these benign and memoraUIe words, 

The purer spirits hailed—** Ye who have owned 
Religion for your Leacfcr, and have loved 
The family of Man, and toiled nnd bled 
For I^iberty and *Tu8ticc ! Ye have fought 
A glorjous fight, and gained a glorious meed—^ 
A bright inheritanre of endless joy, 

A home of endless rest !*' 


At this^ flaslied forth 
With lineaments divinely beautiful, 

Fair shapes of bright-wing*d beings, holy guides 
To realms of everlasting peace and love ! 

Alas ! how few of that surrounding host 
Were led to happier worlds ! The chosen band 
In suered light departed ; and the foriii 
That sat upon the throne, then slowly rose 
With darkened brow, mid majesty severe. 

And this dread judgment gave— . 

(Ic that cun love not Maxi loves not his God ! 
And lo ! his image ye have glared to mar 
In hate and exultation, and for this 
Shall fcarfal strife, and agonies untold, 

Uc your eternal doom !** 

And now with horrid laughter mixed with yells 
More terrible than shuddering Fancy hears 
Hmsing strange echoes in the charnel vault, 
^Uprose grim Fiends of Hell, and urg^d us on. 
Through paths of hideous gloom, till like the sea 
At night, wide shown beneath the lightning’s glare, 
A boundless plain quick buret upon the view ! • 
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In tlie dim distance jittered s^hafts 6f war;— 

Wnid Horror*? cry, and Hate's delirious sliout; 

TJic din of strife, and shrieks* of a^ony. 

Came on the roaring blast! A mighty voice, 

Piercing the dissonauce infernal, cried, 

fo the Hell of Bntth!** These tlread w,onl<. 

Like sudden thunder, startled and dismayed 
Each ([imiling warrior's soul, liut soon despair 
Was wrought to frenzy, and wc madly rushed, 

To join the strife of dciuoDH ! 

One alone 

Amid that countless throng now caught mine eye ! 

f 

His was the form I loved not in my youth, 

And cursed in after,years. Wc fiercely met,— 

A wild thrust reached him. Then he loudiv f^hrieked. 
And Death’s relieving hand besought in vain, 

Wiicrc Death could never come! With cpicnchless rugc, 
And strength unturned, on his triumphant foe, 

Again he turned !—but be was victor now ;— 

And in unutterable pain—I woke ! 

’^fwaa morning—and the sun's far-levelled rays 
(^Gumed on the shastlv brows and stiffened Umbs 

O ^ 

Of those that slumbered—^ne'er to wake again ! 
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THE NEW YEAR AND THE OLD. 

[WRITTBN ON THB 3IST OF DBCBMBBR« 1833.] 


Thb Old Year and the New Year are now quickly meeting, 
^and will separate in less than the shake of a skylark's wing, or 
the single glimmer of a star! 

We talte no note of time but by its loss/’ and are not easily 
reminded of the purport and rapidity of our voyage down the 
stream of life. If it were not for the lauJ^marks and divisions 
which are visible m our course, we should glide onwards to the 
vast waters of eternity with n perfect unconsciousness of our pro¬ 
gress. It is well, therefore, to preserve, as far ns possible, those 
undent customs which celebrate the advent of particular seasons, 
and render them tDcmurable and distinct. The vigil on the last 
night of the old year to welcome the arrival of the new one is. 
abstractedly considered, a beautiful and affecting practice, though 
it is unhappily too often attended with inebriation and vulgar 
merriment. Nothing can be less appropriate to the season than 
jollity and uproar. If there be any one period that seems more 
essentially suited to sober thought than another, it is this. There 
is something ungracious in the manner in which,we mix our 
merry welcome of the new year with our farewell to the past year, 
which is like an old familiar face, fraught with many tender 
associations. 

I'hough. like other men. I have sometimes looked towards the 
future ^th eagerness and curiosity, I am far more disposed to 
linger over the memory *of departed hours. I feel no peculiar 
satisfaction in parting with iin ancient friend, nor can I bail his 
successor without some feeling of distrust. But the generality of 
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mankind are naturally gamblers, and t£re ever ready to risk 
their accustomed pleasures for the chance new ones. Those 
who have once lost their hearts to Fortune can never be persuad¬ 
ed that she will continue indifferent to their claims, however 
scornfully she may treat them for a while. The advice of the 
wise, ahd their own sad experience are*equally^unprofitable to 
those who are blinded by ambition and self-will. Men of ardent 
temperaments, and of an active life which leaves little time for 
thought, have generally a very slight regard for the past, and launch 
all their happiness on the deceitful future. They fancy themselves 
more shrewd and practical than the philosopher, who, because he 
occasionally retraces his path* in the soft twilight of imagination, 
is considered a visionary idler. They know not the stuff of which 
life is made, and arc tbansclves in a wild delusion. What is the 
future, for which they wqar out their hearts and minds with such 
incessant toil ?—a nonentity—the dream of a dream. The past, 
on the other hand, is a storehouse of treasures that arc lodged 
beyond the reach of fate. While we have life and memory they 
arc ours. .We could not hate them longer. This is equivalent to 
an eternity of enjoyment, for it ends but with our consciousness of 
good and evil. The future is rife with disappointment. The 
present glides by us whUe we breathe its name. We may as well 
endeavour to grasp water in the hand, as to retain such a small 
and slippery division of human life. It is, indeed, an inexpressibly 
insignificant portion of existence, and is chiefiy valuable as we 
make it worthy to live in our recollection after its departure. As 
the past then forms so large a share of our being, it is strange 
that men should bring themselves to regard it with indifference, and 
to waste all their thoughts upon things and seasons yet unborn. As 
we cannot take a last look at the meanest material object around 

I 

which is breathed an atmosphere of old associations, it seems 
almost inexplicable that we should be so ready to insult the 
departing^ year with the loud peals of joyance. Our ancient ft’iend 
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is laden with a wci^t of many cares’and pleasures ; but because 
the stores are familiar and the bearer is old, ought both to be 
despised ? If a* at range face and untried goods are at our door> and 
the old guest must necessarily resign his place to the new one, 
tfiia merriment at parting with* the former is at least ill-timed. 
As he glides away from the scene into the shades of ni^t, with 
what a child-like eagerness do men clamorously welcome his suc¬ 
cessor, who comes like a plausible pedlar from a foreign land. 
They gaze greedily on his glittering wares, and grasp at the brit¬ 
tle bubbles of hope, the ^Idcd dross of avarice, and the drums and 
rattles of aAbition. 

I know nothing of the future. I*look upon the past as a well- 
tried friend that has departed for an eternal exile. Its evil quali¬ 
ties are written onVatcr, its good on adamant. I lament that it 
is gone, and grievu that I did not better appreciate worth 
before. I see it now through an altered medium, unblinded by 
fear or hope or passion. I cannot scan the advancing year 
with the same faciUty and precision, 'fhe future is like the 

mist that hangs about the dawn of day. Coming objects loom 

» _ 

largely in the shade, but dwindle as the light increases. Tlie past 
is Uke an evening landscape bathed in the lingering glory of a de-. 
parted sun. Our retrospections arc generally of a nature far more 
pure and holy than our hopes and our desires. The evil-minded 
do not dwell fondly upon the paat. Men love to recall the me¬ 
mory of their best actions, and not their worst. The stem and 
heartless rush recklessly forward, 

4 

, 

** And c*ist no longing, lingering, look behind.*’ 

The gaiety of ingenuous childhood—the first smile of Innocent 
love—tlie cordiality and disinterestedness of youthful friendship 
—our earliest impressions^of the beauty of human life and the love¬ 
liness of external nature—the whispered prayers at a mother*s 
knee ere the consciousness of sin made us dread our great Crea- 

F 2 
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tor—these are amougst the' many recollections that hallow and 
endear the past, and which would be ill exchanged for the vague 
and uncertain visions of the futureJ 
Even if the past has been to some a season of affliction, who 
can say that the new year will be less unhappy ? We know 
the worst of the one—we know literally nothing, of the other. 
The dreariest path has ever some few verdant spots that may 
be looked back upon with a feeling of interest, and even remem¬ 
bered sorrows do not irritate us like those which are anticipated, 
but on the contrary often a^ume on aspect that is strangely pleas¬ 
ing. Tlieir bitterness has passed away. If Hope never deviates 
from her onward patii, nor mingles in the train of departing 

seasons, Memory is a safer and sweeter though less brilliant com- 

$ 

panion, and her footsteps are unfollowed by the fiend Despair. 
1 have already adverted (o the pure and virtuous and refined 
emotions which are awakened by the contemplation of tlie past. 
Let those who doubt the trutli of this reflect, how much more 
ready tlicy Are to forgive old injuries or vexations than such as 
arc experienced in the present or anticipated in the future. We 
recollect ancient quarrels with self-accusation and a generous 
allowance. Former rivalries and contests now seem tS have been 
unnecessarily fierce and virulent. A change has come over us, 
and our liearts are softened. We cannot dwell, therefore, too 
much upon the past. It is a gentle teacher of virtue, wisdom and 
benevolence. We listen to its solemn voice with a mysterious 
reverence and a severe delight. The most trivial relics of our 
earlier life are treasured things. They gleam out from the dusky 

shadows of departed years bkegems seen by moonlight. Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy.** 

i 

Our first pure pleasures are yet in Memory's holy keeping. 
However rongh and dreary may be oar onward pilgrimage, she, 
like a heavenly spirit, still haunts and cheers us with her magic 
mirror. 
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It were a pitiful philuaophy Xhii would dcprire us of such 

enchantments as these, and make us look upon the varied and 

delightful volume of the pait as a dead letter. Thoughts are 
« 

things, and form as essential a part of our actual existence, as our 

# 

fld^h and blood. 

We should* reckon*not our life by years and days, but by what 
we do and think. In this way a short life might be made a long 
one, by the quantity of ideas and deeds that would be crowded 
into its narrow span. Such is the life of angels, and the only 
one that is worthy of intellectual beings. Spirits have no marks 
^ of time. The idler and the slumberer only exist at intervals, for 
vacuity and sleep arc a partial death. 

Tiic noon of night is fast approaching. Now for the farewell 
toll to the departing year, and the shouts of welcome to the 
stranger 1 But hark!—the clock has rtruck ! The mystic change 
is over. The new year has come—the old one has departed. 
As at the death and succession of mighty raonarebs, wc mingle 
sighs and gratulations, and merriment and mourning. It is a sam* 
pie of the varieties and incongruities of human life. . Wc resem¬ 
ble those hasty and fickle lovers who receive a new partner ere 
the predecessor is cold and buried* The gay bridal chariot 
dashes against the slow solemn hearse. The funeral baked meats 
furnish forth the marriage tabic* But let others run riot as they 
may at the fresh arrival, and worship the rising sun, my own heart 
still yearns towards the vanished year. I have learnt its worst 
qualities and its best, and the first are softened and the last in* 
crea<;ed by the tender hand of Time. Before me all is dark¬ 
ness. I see not 

s Through wbat variety of untried being, 

Through who^ new scenes and dangers I must pass/' 

With reference to the future 1 can be certain but of one 
solemn fact, that the new year brings me nearer i<f that awful 
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period, when even the past, Which now liveft so vividly in remem- 
bronce, v^ill be utterly annihilated, and 

4 

4 

ThU sensible warm motion will become 

A kneaded clod.’* 

f 

I turn ffom this chilling prospect with ati^ed breath, and think 
of “ the blind cave of eternal night'* with a dread revulsion for 
I love the blue akiee, the green fields and the crystal air. I 
would still listen to the sound of merry voices, and meet the 
radiant faces of the young and gay. I would study and com¬ 
mune with living wisdom, and trace the wondrous iiitcUectual 
advances of mankind. Oh ! it is terrible to receive a mandate to 
depart 

$ 

['rom the wunn i>recincU of the cheerful day,*’ 

ere youth and hope have left us« To quit the glittering and 
crowded theatre of life, for the dark, solitary and silent cell of 
death. To be forced from the scene at a fate-fraught period like 
the present, when such mighty moral revolutions arc at work, is 
like being dragged from the spectacle of an unfinished drama at 
the moment when we are most interested in its progress. But, 
alas! the fairest and the proudest of human beings must bow 
submissively to the stem voice of Asrael, come when he may, and 
lie in ** cold obstruction,’* while many a loathsome reptile is bask¬ 
ing in the pleasant sun! Our dearest friends and kindred, our 
own cherished offspring, will at last walk over the cold, damp 
sod which presses upon our breasts, with as much gaiety and 
thoughtlessness as if we had never been. 

It is a law of our nature that the image of death is ever thrust 
irom our minds by the strong antagonist principle of vitali^, and 
while our veins are supplied with pure and healthy blood the 
visions of the charnel house are faint and powerless. They may 
laugh at death who do not vividly apprehend its nature. The 
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healthy and the happy cannot aee Tliere are too many bright 
objects between them and the grave. What we take for courage 
is often mere obtoseness of hnind or strength of nerve. A fit of 
sickness or* meditation works a wondrous change. Perhaps no 
'human being ever looked death in the face witliout a shudder. 
The hero wlyD marches op to the cannon’s mouthy beholds not the 

4 

King of Terrors on his path. Through the din and smoke of the 
mortal 8trife« he is drawn onward by the glittering eye of Fame, 
that wins him to destruction» as the deadly serpent is said to 
fascinate its prey. He that would die boldly and proudly in the 
presenbe’of assembled thousands would shrink aghast from an 
unseen struggle with the last dread enemy of man. A desire for 
death, or even an indifTeronce to life, is a moral disease, and is not 
consistent with our nature, in which the principle of self^prcservu* 
tion is so deeply planted* The fear pf the grave may indeed be 
easily evaded, but never entirely overcome. The thirst of glory, 
and the consolations of religion do not make us friendly with 
death on its own account; but render us proof against its terrors 
by filling our minds with more congenial images, antj by present- 
ing us with glimpses of a paradise beyond the gloomy gratings of 
the tomb. And yet if wc philosophically contemplate the relations 
of life and death, our horror of anniliilution seems utterly unrea¬ 
sonable. It is as natural to die as it is to live. In fact, life 
itself is a daily death.” As far as yesterday is concerned, we 
are already dead. Literally speaking, wc exist but in the present. 
In a few brief years botlu mind and body undergo as complete a 
revolution as the change from animal to vegetable existence. We 
arc at last no more the same beings, than echoes are original 
sounds. We bear but a faint resemblance to our former selves. 
Had we dropped into the grave in our dawn of life, our childhood 
would not have been more unequivocally dead than it now is. 
Our youth must also die, and next our manhood, and when old 
age, says Montaigne, is carried to the tomb, it is but *00 addition- 
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al death. Why/* he conthucs/** ahould wc »o dread the last ? 
Our death is a part of the life of the uniycrac*’ which exists by 
ineesaant change. Nothing is stationary, and change is a partial 
annihilation. We do but make room for other existences. Onr 
bodies either tnm into masses of animal life, or gire vitality*to 
green herbs and flowers. We look upon the death gf our child¬ 
hood without fear and trembling. We do not lament that wc 
were dead a century ago. and why should we grieve because a 
century hence we shall be in the same condition. We ore shocked 
that the heavens should shine as brightly and men live* as joyous- 
]y after our decease, as during our brief sojourn upon earth. 
But it was tlic same before our birth. No sign or change in 
nature heralded our advent. Of how little importance is the 
greatest individual to the world, and yet of how much importance 
is the humblest to himself I 

It seems one of the many strange anomalies of the human 
mind, that it should be so eager to autieipate the future, and yet 
shrink back witli such repugnanee from that consummation to 
which our jirogress so inevitably leads. We hurry forward as if 
the end of life were all that we could desire. Tlie vast number 
and the sociality of our fellow travellers make us forget the goal 
of our pilgrimage. If any single individual were to feel that he 
alone in the countless crowd were doomed to certain death, at a 
fixed period, however remote, he would look forward with a feel¬ 
ing too horrible for words to paint. The uncertainty of each 
nian*s allotted time, and the curamunity of our fate, make us less 
thoughtful and more contented. Though it is not precisely as 
the poet has observed, that 

All men think all men mortal but tlicinselrcs/’ ^ 

yet each individual believes in his own good fortune, and trusts 
to enjoy a longer lease of life than most of his associates. He 
always flatters himself that he shall be the last called to the dread 
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account. He baa ao often escaped before, that lit quells every 
fresh alann with the hope of similar success. The idea of death, 
as I have already explained, received with so much difficulty by 
those who kre conscious of the strong impregnation of life 
tlirough their whole system, that the most trivial objects may call 
off their attention from the subject. Such is the power of a 
happy imagination and a healthy frame. 

Were we embarked on a voyage to a hostile foreign shore, and 
knew ourselves condemned to be stripped, tortured, and hung by 
savage hands, we should think the longest passage too short, and 
curse the Iwiftness of our vessel. A few pleasant islands in our 
course would not drive away the anticipation of the last port. 
But as wc travel towards the narrow house to lie down in darkness 

and corruption, wc arc iin]>aticnt of a moment's delay, and the 

» 

great object in life seems to be to shorten its duration. It is a 
happy thing, liowevcr, that the mind is thus strangely constituted, 
and that wc are able to close our eyes against unplcasing prospects, 
and turn away our thoughts irom the end of all things. 

There is no period of tlic life of man so interesting as its close. 
A birth occasions less excitement Vian a death. A new-born 

a 

human being is rarely an object of jiarticular interest to any por¬ 
tion of mankind, except to those who have introduced liiin to the 
world; but the lowliest spirit that ever wore human clay is digni- 
tied in the eyes of all men at the dual hour. Even the poor 
deshly frame which once perliaps afforded food for merriment, or 
a mark for scorn's poisoned arrov/s, is then regarded with a pro¬ 
found and mysterious reverence. We enter the death-chamber 
of the rudest peasant with a slow and solemn step, as if we trod 
upon holy ground. A too abrupt or a too easy manner woiild 
seem a lacrilege. We stand near his simple coffin in religious 
silence, or speak in whispers, as if fearful of disturbing bis awful 
slumber. All ordinary and famtUar sounds arc like a mockery of 
the eternal sleeper. His cold clay is hallowed. The*mightiest 


Q 
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of earthly potentates woulJ approach him with respect. As he 
lies in his silent state there is a strange power in his fixed and 
paUid lineaments. He is the representative of tlic majesty of 
death. 

The golden portals of palaces fly open at the approach of the 
King of iTcrrors, as freely as the shepherd’s wicker gate. Nei¬ 
ther massy battlements, nor valorous guards, nor the power of the 
state, nor the prayers of the priesthood, nor the ingenuity of art, 
nor the magic of beauty, nor the might of genius, nor the hoIU 
ness of virtue, can protect the domestic hearth from that general 
and relentless foe. Him silent footstep giveth no warning. We 
know not wticn he may steal upon us. This uncertainty is an 
additional horror. We know when the trees are to wither and 
the flowers arc to fa<ic. We prepare for the approacli of winter. 
But death lias no stated season, lie comes in youth and in age, 
in sicknesH unci in health. He casts no shade before him. This 
mighty and mysterious visitor from an unknown world is more 
terrible than the simoom of tlic desert. He blasts the greenest 
landscape of life at a single breath. Like a dread magician, he 
enters invisibly our most secret haunts, and strikes us to the 
ground witli his unseen wand. 

When the sense of our mortality comes heavily upon the heart, 
what a pitiful delusion ts human life t We look around us in this 
busy scene, and echo the exclamation of the preacher that all is 
vanity!" At such a moment a film is removed from oui mental 
vision, '• a change comes over the spirit of our dream,*' and that 
which lately seemed serious and imi>ortunt, we discover to be 
vain and idle ; whilo aD that once charmed or amused us bccomos 
a mournful mockery. We gaze with pity and with wonder upon 
those who ore still labouring under the same delusion from which 
we ourselves have awaked; their laughter seems hysterical, and 
their merriment hollow. The feeling in some degree resembles, 
though it greatly exceeds it iii intensity, the effect of closing 
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the ears to the music of a hall room and watching the move* 
ments of the dancers. It is recorded of an impassioned Italian 
poet that he 'could never look upon such a scene, even with its 

muBical accompaniments, without laughing and shuddering at the 

• 

saftie moment. With a similarly blended sentiment of the ludi« 
crous and the sad d<i wc gaze upon Life's giddy whir), when the 
golden mUt of enchantment evajioratcs from the scene. 

But to return to the consideration of my more immediate sub* 
jeetlet me not conclude without bailing the New Year, with 
a somewhat kinder greeting than it hiu yet received. I may not 
look upon it with the same affection ns the old one, but it is not 
wholly unattractive. Hie thirst (or novelty makes every New 
Year a welcome visitor to most men. It suggests fresh plans and 
inspires fresh hopes. Life and the world seem adapted to our 
impatience of stillness and monotony. J'hc ever* flitting forms and 
hues of external nature, the endless variety of liuman faces and 
human character, and the phantasniagoriul progression of events, 
are all ministrant to our taste for cliange. If I cannot on the 
whole be so enthusiastic in my welcome to the pi'esenjt year os in 
my farewell to the post one, let it be retm^mbered that should 1 
live another season its aspect and character will be changed, u7id 
like its [>rcdecessor, it will be hailed at parting with a thoughtful 
sigh. 
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U, ^ 

Thk weary sea is tranquil, and the breeze 

• 

Hath sunk to on its slow-heaviof^ breast* 

All sounds have passed away« save such as please 
The ear of Night, who loves that music best 
The din of day would drown .—The wanderer’s scug. 
To whose sweet notes the mingled cliarms belong 
Of sadness linked to joy,—the breakers small 
(Like pebbled rills) that round the vessel'/* bow 
A Urcam-like murmur make,—the splash and full 
Of waters crisp, as rolling calm and slow. 

She laves alternately her shining sides,— 

The flap of sails that like white garments vast 
So idly hang on each gigantic cnaat,-^ 

The regular tread of him whose skill presides 
O’er the night-watch, and whose brief fitful word 
The ready helmsman echoes : these low sounds 
Are ull that break the stillness that surrounds 
Our lonely dwelling on the dusky main. 

But yet the visionary soul is stirred, 

^’hile fancy hears full many a far-off strain 
Float o’er the conscious sea !—The scene and hour 
Control the spirit with mysterious power; 

And wild unutterable thoughts arise. 

That make us yearn to pierce the starry skies I , 
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f, 

I OAZK on thy sweet face» 

« My lightly laughing boy I 
And ch€u*ms no painter’s hand could trace 
Behold in pride and joy. 

While pleasure almost turns to pain, 

('For human hearts may scarce sustain 
Such bliss without ulloy,) 

Till tears too sweet for tiiosc who grieve 
Gush forth to chasten and relievo I 

11 * 

And c*cn when sorrow’s hour 
Brings gloom upon my soul. 

And shades o’er Ufe’s dull landscape lour 
JL^ike clouds that slowly roll 
Round solemn Twilight’s dusky cor. 

Thine image kindles as a*star. 

To cheer luc and console. 

And dreary thoughts and mournful dreams 
Soon like mist ’ncath muruing beams. 

lit. 

For in that bright blue eye 
Still glow the rays of bliss. 

Like lustre from an azure sky. 

Or realms more fair than this. 

Though vexed with worldly cares I roam. 
They shall not darken this dear home, 

Nor chedk the rapturous kiss 
Tliat greets thy fresh and rosy charms 
When clasped within mine eager arms I 
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IV. 

This heart indeed were cold 
To feeling's ^ntle 8Way> 

If while thy fairy form I fold» 

And those small fingers play 
Around my neck» thy face the while 
Upraised to catch the wonted smile. 
Mine eye could turn away. 

Or that calm sullen language wear 
That tells of sadness or despair. 


1 have not darkly roved 
• 0*er Nature^s fair domtun, 

Nor gazed on sun*lit scenes unmoved 
In hours of mental pain. 

And far less could my soul disown 
The light round sinless children thrown 
That nc^cr can shine again 
When years bring guilt, and life no more 
Is bright and joyous as before* 


VI. 

I see my own first hours. 

While lingering over thine ; 
i sec thee pluck the fresh &pring*flowers. 
An artless wreath to twine ; 

The same bright hues their beauty yields 
As those I sought in dewy fields. 

When kindred bliss was mine ; 

And while by memory thus beguiled, 

I almost deem myself a child. 
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VI.* ’ 

11 oft the pbantom Care 
y Hath swiftly passed awavr 
As some night-bird that may not dare 
The morfiiiig holy ray* 

While half*UDConscious)y mine eye 
Hath drank thy charms* tilt suddenly 
I felt the fond smile play 
Around iny lips* nor could refrain* 

But kissed thee o*er and again! 


U^c watched thy little wiles* 

A thousand times and more* 

And yet they win my ready Smiles 
As freely as before ; 

Thy dear* familiar* prattled words 
Are sweeter than the songs of birds 
Oii sonic calm suD-^il shore ;— 
Each new grace brings as proud Surprize 
As lights u star-discovcrcr*s eyes* 


E’en thrice-told tales*' arc sweet 
That cheerful children tell. 

On sounds their lovely lips repeal 
"i'he ear for aye conld dwell ; 
Unlike all other things of earth 
Tlicir winning ways and sinless mirth 
Still hold us as a spell; 

In every mood* in every hour 

lliey bear the some enchanting power. 
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Ah ! dearest child, if thou 
A child couldst thus remain, 

And I for ever {^aze as now 
On one without a stain 
tlf earthly g^lt or earthly care. 

With heart as pure and form as fair 
As sainted spirits ^in, 

. Mcthinlcs c*en this drear world seem 

A heaven as sweeVas man could dream I 


liut mortal flowerets grow • 

• ’Till all their bright tint^ fade. 

And thy maturcr'nloom must know 

ITie bleak world’s tempest-shade ;~ 
Thine eyes a father’s fall shall trace. 

His fumi shall sink before thy face. 

And when tbincji^art hath paid 
Its tribute brief of natural tears, 

Thou’lt seek nwhUc what soothes and cheers. 


JC1X. 

As I now gaze on thee 
£’en thou perchance shall gaze 
On one whose smiles of guiltless glee 
The same proud bliss shall raise, 
’Till he to sterner manhood grown 
Shall see thee to the grave go down. 
And while thy frame decays 
Beneath the cold, damp, silent sod, 
Shall follow in the track thoa’st trod. 
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XIII. 

Alas i how this dim scene 
'Is fraught with change and death ! 
What countless myriads here have been 

To breathe a moment’s breath, 

_ # 

Then sink beneath that mortal doom 
That makes the wide green earth a tomb, 
Its flowers a funeral wreath ; 

And oh ! what ciiuntless myriads more 
Shall rise and fall ere Time ta o'er! 

m 

0 

XIV. 

Ov after one we fill 
The dnrkly yawning grave; 

On Time's vast ocean never sifil 
Thus wave sacceedeth wave» 

Ami all that from the wreck of life* 

The change, the tumult and the strife. 
The hajipiost fate iDa% save. 

Is hut the niemciry of a dream, 

A name, whos^e glory is a gleam! 


XV. 

But hcticc with thoughts like thc*sc, 
(The present still is ours !) 

They ceme like autumn’s blighting breeze 
Through Summer's leafy bowers ; 
Thy glittering eye and sunny brow 
• Are all my soul shall gaze on now ; 

And when the future lowers, 
ril think of that celestial clime 
Where all things own eternal prime ! 
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acvi. 

The transitory gl6Qm 
Is floating fast away ! 

I cannot long behold tby bloom 
And dream of dull decay ; 

And like a suu«burst on the scene 
Where April’s fitful clouds have been 
Ir joy’s returning ra)% 

'While is nhed from fancy’s wing 

Like odours waving spicc^bouglis fling* 

XVII. 

Oh, how that fair face glows ! ♦ 

Ilow that small bosom heaves ! 
Those red lips frcmblc like the rose 
When light airs ]mrt the leaves ; 

A sudden laughter Alls thine eye. 

And comes as if thou knew’st not why. 
As viewless zojdiyr weaves 
The dimjdcs shining waters show— 

Like thofeo thy cheeks are wearing now ! 


XVIIl. 

Oh ! spirit-glnddcning sight ! 

Oh ! Imppiness divine ! 

To feel a father’s sacred right. 

To call such cherub mine ! 

A hunilde name, and lowly state 
Have beou, and still may be* my fate. 
Yet how can 1 repine 
At want of wealth, or fame, or power, 

blest with thio fair human flower ! 
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Lord T^yron liacl always a nervous horror of floatinp^ with the 
stream, and was never inclined to eipress any other opinions than 
those which he knew to be in direct opjHisitiou to the generul 
judj^cn^of mankind, more cs|K:ciiUl)( of his own con temp ornries. 
It was tbi}* foclin;* timt led him t^o iindervulnc ShakcMpenrc and 
make ro|)e liis idol. In the Pope and Huwles contn>ver6y Lord 
Hyron was any^iiii^but triumphant, notwithstainling the flippant 
doi^matim of his style* which presentcti a strong imntwt to the 
moderate, candid, and argumentative iiroductions of his opponent, 
who though a writer vastly inferior to J^)rd Uyroii in tlic general 
powers of his mind, had certmiily the advantage over him in u 
sober critical discjuisitioii*. Thin was less owing to a dohciency of 
taste and judgment on the part of Hyron than to a downright >vunt 
of rincerity. With all his swaggering he mo it have been perfectly 
conscious that he was taking up the wrong ride of the question, 
when he spoke of Pope as the greatest poet in the world. Mr« 
Bowles was strangely mUrepresented and misunderstood, in this 
discussion, though lie simply maintuiiiccl the theory of Wharton, 
that images drawn from nature, human and extemul, are more 
poetical per se than those drawn from works of art and artificial 
manners. I have not a copy of Ihmics’s pamphlet in my posses¬ 
sion, nnd have not read it since the time of its first publicatiun i but 
1 well^recoHcct the general tenor of its reasoning, and roy surprise 
at the mistakes or wilful inisapprchcnsiuns of Byron. It may seem 


* Some of lic»wle^*h Utor pamplileU ou tbe »iime ^abject wcio wnui*n 
icbs amiabiv »pinl. • 


in ■ 
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presumptuous to p];eak in this strain of so great a man. But very 
duU eyes may discover spots in the sun, and v^ry ordinary persons 
may be alive to the faults of their superiors. I shall give a specie 
men or two of his arguments. 

I opposed/’ says he^ *^aud will ever oppose the robbery of ruins from 
Athene, to instnict the English in sculpture ; hut why did I do so ? The 
rtfim are os poetical in Piccmlilly as they were in the Parthenon, hut the 
Parliicnon und its rocks are less so wUhout tliciu. Such is the poetry 
of an.” 

To euppoee these detached fragments of buildings, as poetical 
in a confined and crowded court in I^ndon, as in the place from 
wliich they were taken, surrounded by picturcs(|uc and classical 
scenea and associutions. is manifcstlv erroneous. The same line 

f 

of argument would prove that n boat lijgh and dry in a (lock«yard 
or in a carpentcr*s warehoyse is as )mcticul uu object its the same 
boat when filled with human iKungs, tt»saing on the stormy soa or 
sleeping by sunset on n glassy lake. Works of art arc not ]>octi« 
chI per se, but as councctc^I with external nature and liuman pas- 
riuns. 

Mr. Bowles contends, S'^aiu^tliat llte pyramids uf hl^yplarc poetical, 
hccauFC of * the »i&sociunoit with bouiidiess deserts,' and limt u * py ruin id 
oftliesamu dimensions would not be sublime m ijiicolii's Inn Piolds / 
not Ko poeUcuI certainly; but take away the pyruioids, und what is the 
desert 

The desert would still 1>c ^metical without the pyramids, but 
not so the pyramids without the desert. Mr. Bowles would 
readkiv admit tliat the taking away the pyramids would Useen 
the poetry of the desert, because the human (usocUUions suggested 
by works of art would add greatly to the interest of any scenery, 

4 

however beautiful and poetical in itself. In the some way the 
ocean in a storm is a strikingly poetical object, but its poetry is 
heightened by the associations of danger and suffering connected 
with the sight of a ship. It is not the appearance of the mere 
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planks or the mechanical construction of the ship, but the pro¬ 
bable emotions an^ anxieties of those on board, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of the)r fate, that toucliea the heart and awakens the imagi¬ 
nation. 

a 

a 

To the question wliether ihe ilrscription of n came of ^nrds be us 
poetical, sup)iosiiig the execution eqiial, nt a desrnpiion of n walk in a forest? 
it may be answered, that the matenals are certainly not equal; buttluU tlic 
nrtht who has rendered a game of cards poetical, is by far ihc itreaterof the 
two. liut iUI ihu onluriiig of povis is purely urbitmry on ihc piiil of Mr. 
Howies. There may or may not l»e, ni liict, UtfTenmt orders of poiHry; 
but the poet is always r:mkvd according tirbis cxicnlion,aiid not Hr<*ordiikg 
to liiH hrancli of tlic sri.'* 

Who does not see the fulbicy of this? Will any body main* 
tain that the bAt satire that vim ever written in us poetical ns 
the best epic poem, or entitles the autlior to the sairite rank in 
literature. He whose work is the most poetical is the best poet, 
and not he who exhibits the most skill in treating unportical 
subjects. Dry den’s Ab.'toicm and AchUop/tei is us well handled, 
perhaps, as Milton’s Pfi/'oAufe ; but which ])n>duction is the 
most poetical, and wliieh author • is the greatest poet? Is the 
author of the mo^t excellent sonnet equal in rank to the author 
of the most excellent tragedy ? Certainly imf. Dryden has said, 
that an Heroic Poem, truly such, is uiidfuibtedly the greatest 
work which the .«ou] of man is cupiiblc to perform." Could he 
have said tliis of un epigram without exciting a universal 
laugh* ? A poet who executes an inferior subject with uncom¬ 
mon skill is entitled to a place above him who executes a sublime 


* Dr. Konth, howe/^f, fooiyily SMrted that « perfect episra”' difficult 
ae fto Hhic poero, and Pope very jaatly ridiculed him tor it in the Dunciad. 

How many^artial.i wore in Pultaney loall 
Klae sure aoiiie ban! lo our eternul praise 
la tmeo lea thouannd rhyming nighN and days, 

H (d reared the work the all that mortal can, ^ 

And South beheld f/ret ma>t^rf*iet9 o/mo/i. 
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one in a mediocre manner; hut when the e;recv^/o/i is equal, the sub¬ 
ject decides the siipcriorily. A lofty subject^ requires h greater 
grasp of intellect and a more vigorous imagination than a liumhle 
one* and therefore the author of the Paradise Lost or of the 

I 

Tragedy of Macbeth would always rank above the author of tne 
most poetical description of ngame of cards fliat was*cvet written, 
hecuusc DU hiimun power could render it so eminently poetical as 
those two imnioitHl productions. The onni-gnme dcscrihcr might 
ho a cleverer mm than Milton without a hundredth part of his 
genius. Lord Byron, however, very strenuously maintains that 
'' tlie poet who exeevies best is the highest, whatever his depart* 
ment*.** And what is still more strange and inconsistent, after 
asserting that there arc no ** orders*' in ]>oetry, or that if there be, 
the poet jfl ninkod hy hia cxorution not his subject, he elevates 
Pope above all other writors of verse on the ground of his being 
the best ethical poet, uoil ctliicHl jmelry being of the highest 
rank^. If Benthutn's prose Ethics were put into good verse, they 


* A pi^ by T^lorla&d might be as l<cll done as sn ant;e1 hr Kapfiarl, but this 
would noi make the rortner aUist entitled W the tume ruuk arnoa;;at painters a& 
tliC llUlT. 

f \\ lien \A>Ti\ Hyron on liis death-btsl sent for ** an old and Mg\y witch/* or 
after presenting a gold pin to a lady« intrealed its return, brcou!>r it was unlucky 
to give any tiling Hitn a point, a nian iil an loteUect inferior to tliu poet s mi»lit 
very reasonably Mi.ilu at Ins rnpeistiUoti. Jli:« poetical creed, if sincere, is indeed 
unai’CuuutablR; but it is more ca^y to recoucilu ouisclvcs to the behc'\ that he 
often rxprc«si;il on poetical, as on oiajiy otlier subjects, not so much bi^ own npi- 
nion» as those that lie thought would most puzxlc ami surprize. I Its Mliole life 
Ecemed to be: devoted to crcatiiit; ienhaiiint, lie wen tiiadu himself out a 
monster of inujuity, that he might Imeume an object of wonder and spec alaUun. 
Ills haired ol Kuinland and Uic Kiiglish people, his acorn of mankind in general, 
his diabekudin virtue, and bis roll tempt tor fame, were all the grossest affeetatioA, 

and had no real existence iu his heart, ax hU conduct siiowed. He betrayed on 
feveral occasions' and iu many way.> an intense deaire to attract and rtlain the 
attention of the Knglisli public—he was 8iDgaUr{y afTcctionate and kind to ull 
who came in contact with hiin^was ulways ready and had frequent reason to 
acknowledge the virtues of ins fnvmls or eneinies^had many noble traiU in Ida 
own character—and devoted the greater part of hU lifu to the acqubition of a 
name 1 Tiie failure of bii tragedies waa the cause of exceaaive chagrin and 
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would, according to tliis decision, be finer poetry than the works 
of Homer, Shakespeare or Milton. 

Byron talks continually khont Pope's faulllessnessf forgetting 

what that elegant writer himself observes— 

% 

a 

** Whoever thinks a faiilUess piece to see 
Thiuks wflni ne'er was, nor is, nor eer slmll be;** 


inortihi stion, wntX ihoMRh he always talln) with a|ipareni IntlilTrrrnce nfsijch of 
)ni po«ma aa were cejtjm of siirces^. hr couH not help ilorcailiog, with an uii- 
easy Niirl saq;ri fnnflnea<, the less fortunnic olTspnne of his liraii). HU transla* 
lion ol Hu In ant) hU ** llint> Iron* llorants" bccauM every body else coTu>iilured 
them ''n worthy of liU avnius. aiul^reatou them with nvsluvt, wore alway.< r]>o- 
kunof Ity hiui its hU bei^tpiiHluetioos. It is curioub to obncive, that uotwiihatand- 
prvU mted jadifTeicace to criticUm, he was evuleutly very anxious to 
M \t]d well with the Icddini; entirs. I'bore in iiomellun^ not very creditable to his 
iuilepvikdvnce, and cvriaioly very inconaistent with the open vid vigorous 
b1iuii;hMorwaidnvasoi hw general chaiaclar, the almoel servile attention which 
ho paid lo (Jilford, u man who had very little in coiiiinon with the Noble JIaid. 
Tu the Liirl of jIiijchI every letter to Murray he ap|>cnded his respectful cotupli- 
tiieuU to the lldilor of the Quarterly, and alway>> submitted his poems with ex« 
traoidiuary deference to that ciitw*V judgmenU lo opposition In thin 1 might be 
referred to hi* BarH$ »uH Si'ntch /•VWriMrs, as a pi oof of hie ijicrury 

fi:ailcS':iic^H: but ilnil was a youthiiil indiarrclion, which he livyd h> rripent. I 
make these Jcniarks with nointculioii todepiccialc Iht: general niiinlinuKs of his 
character, liut to ^how ihat hU anxirty to htuio a fAvoiahlc notice oHiUprudue- 
fiotis made him condHU'cMid to a humility vciy fcircigii to bis nataie. Notouly 
was Layton anxious to Micuie the piuwvs oi hi» critio, but he wai« thrown aito 
an agony, by such cirurs ol the press, as iv4*f<* likely to lay him open to 
their censure. That he would have bn6eii, wuh money, *'his Urandniother’s 
Review, I’be Briiish/' to pioiie hiui,not veiy likely; but it is umuaing to Itarn 
from one of lu^ letters, that so inxione was he, ihat hU muse should not appear 
in a disadvantageous dress, that when be heard of some one having made an in* 
different ticmilallon of his Manfred into Italian, he immediately oifered him 
any suiri of money that he expected lo obtain hy his project, if he would tltrow 
the IrunMation into (be fire, and ptomisc nut to meddle with his Lordship's 
poems for the future. Having a>^rtntncd, that the utmost the man could ex- 
pRCifor lu* version, wosSiX) franrs, l«ord Hyron oir«:red hicn that sum, if he would 

di'SiH from piildishmg. 1'hc Italian however held nut for more, and could not 
be hroff^bt to terms, until Byron threatened 'o horsewhip him. lie at lost took 
the 200 fiancs and gave up his ma&uxcHpt, entering at the same time into a 
wniten engagement never to translate any more of (he noble i'oet's work*. I 
believe tbit it (be fimi iiittaoce ou lecord of a mau luving lioen imid mu/ to trans¬ 
late a poem. The Italian seems lo have been a tudicroud tpeciiiicu of a merce¬ 
nary author, and pocketed both the compliment 4od the cash with*equal coolness. 
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and towards the Ci)hcIuKiofi his letter, his Lordship affirms that 
if ativ ^rcat national or natnral convulnion conid or should over* 
whelm Croat Britain and sweep it from the kingdoms^of the earth, 
and leave only a dentt language^ au Englishman anxious that the 
posterity of strangers should kuow that there had been such 
a thing as a British Epic and Tragc<ly, might wisU^for the pre¬ 
servation of Shiikesprnrc and Milton 2 but the surviving world 
would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let the rest sink with the 
people. TCvcu tlir name of Byron, will not shelter the absurdity 

oi* this ohi^crvatioii, or louke me hcKitatc to protest aguiiist so 

* 

preposterous* a conclusion. Amongst other strange things in this 
letter IM hiH Lordsidp's iisscrtion Ant CowphR is noPobt;** 
which HSsorti<ui is soon followed hy another, tlmt Cowpor’s lines 
mUlrcsscd to hi»? Nurse, by no means one of his best perform- 

I 

ances, are ** evnnentlg poclicnt and path ft U* 

Pope has no doubt been greatly undervalued by the critics of 
the present day, though J«ord Byron, who was jealous of the Lake 
School, and at once abused and imitated its productions, run into 
the (i]>posite extreme, and endeavored to bring sucli men as Words¬ 
worth and Southey into riilieult and contempt by invidious com¬ 
parisons. Pope was a very exquisite and udtnirablc poet, and 
with coiu'idcrablc hesitation with reference to the rival claims of 


Dryden, may perhaps be said to be at the very head of the 
artificial school of poetry. But Uiough he may lie allowed to be 
the first in his i>c<'uliar walk, lie must rank comparatively low in 
the higher clc^iartmeut of liis art. That lofty enthusiasm, that 
passionate adiau ation of external nature, and that profound know¬ 
ledge of the human heart which arc so conspicuous iu Ihc dramas 
of the immortal Shakespeare, we should look for in vaiu amongst 
the condensed couplets and labored elegancies of Pope. Ait the 
same time it is not to be inferred that he 'has no enthusiasm, no 
sense of the charms of nature, nor insight into the human heart \ 
for he possesses all these qualities, in a certain degree : but they 
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ai* ** e not equal in depth and intensity to the same qualities in the 
liighest order of poets, nor do they constitute tlie predominant 
characteristics of his mind. * 

Perhaps the sound sense* the fine ir<my, the tact for personal 
ridicule or eulogy, and the intimate acquuiutaucc with polite 
society and artificial* hahits* for which Pope was so itmarkahly 
distinguished, have led the generality of critics to overlook or 
undervalue the more purely )>octicui cpialitics wlkieU he certainly 
possessed, though in a loss eminent degree. 

It is strange tliat Lord Byron and^the other defenders of Pope, 
have not brought forward the various proofs which arc to be found 
in his works of his power of description; for Warton, Words¬ 
worth and Uowics have laid great stress on his palpable deficiency 
in this important qualification of a true poet. His translutioa of 
the Moon-light Scene in the Ihud is^spoken of by Wordsworth 
with contempt, though a complimentary allusion is made to the 
Windsor Forest.’* It is worth while quoting bis remarks:— 


It is remarkuhte that, cxccplrn;; the Noctiiniui Ihiverie of Liuly 
Wiiichd'<efl,niui a or two Jiitlie WinH>orForefttof Pp[)e, the pochy 

of the period hitcrveniuf^ lK‘twrrii the ptihliniUon of Parutlisc J/Ost anil the 
Seasons does not contain a single new ima^u of externul imtnrt.^; and 
M^un'cly presents ii funniiarone from which it ran be fnh^rrrd that the eye of 
tliO|)oel liud boon stcuilTiy fixo<l upon his mnrli that Ills fwlings 

hud him to w*ork upon it in the xpirh of gennine imagination. To 
what a low state knowledge of the most obvious und important plicnomcna 
liad sunk, is evident from the style in which Orydun liad exeimietl u descrip¬ 
tion of Night in one of his Tragedies, and }’0{)e his trunslulion of tlie 
celebrated Moon-light Scene in the Iliad. A blind man, in the habit of 
(jucndliig accurutely to descriptions casually dropjMd from the lips of those 
around liiin, nii^ht eiisily depict thc.r up|xa&ninces with more truth. Dry- 

den*8 Iriics^ vaguti, bumbuslie und tho^cof Dojk, 

had iroiucr to guide hi.u, uxe throughout false and con trail ictoryf. Tlie 



* Mclmoth Bijy» thatl’opo'H iraasUiioa of tliu passskni surpasf*cs the angianl i 
t 1 he folio wins hi the pat^sage alladid to by Woidswcitb. Jtymer jvguded 
it with extaiic admiration. 

** All thingft are hushed a»* XatureV ^dfUy dead: 

I'he aiouutauis secin to ood their drowsy Jiead; ' 
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verses of Drydcn, onceliiulily <ffebralc<l, are foruotlon ; those of Pope still 
ret .in tliefr hold upon public vsilmation —nay thPre in i>ot a passn^e of 
descriptive poetry» wbicli at this liuy finds so inouy iv^ent udmiivrs*” 

f 

Insleud of supporting Pope ou his strong ground of the ** Wind-* 
sor Forest,** Lord IWron with his usual love of opposition confines 
himself wholly to a consideration of this %1oQn*light Scene, which 
he contends U full of truth and beauty. Now whut cau be more 
cotnmon*>place and indistinct than such phrases and epithets as 
" refulgent lamp of night**—'' sacred light*'—the vivid planets 
jyild the glowing pole"—a flood of glory,*' &c. &c. ? 
They arc precisely of that description which one would expect to 
meet with in the verses of a schooUInty, and present no clear 
picture to the mind. A living writer has done more junticc to the 
same well known pa8>*agc« I allude to Mr. Elton. Every reader 
who is at'idl versed in the elegant litcinturc of the day. is familiar 
with the merits of that gentleman, whose translations of the poets 
of Greece and Rome are randy dcnicxl an honorable place in a well 
selected library. Mere English scholars, unacquainted with the 
original, have often been ht*ard to acknowledge, that Elton's trims- 
lations gave them a higher i.otion of the purity, simplicity and 
truth of Creek poetry than any other versions in our language. 
It is now almost universally admitted, that Pope, as a translator, 
is too ornate, and takes too many liberties with the venerable 
blind bard of tlie Iliad and the Odyssey. He hus made an odd 
mixture of ancient simplicity and modern finery. The supenority 
of Covper's translation of Homer to that of Pope, would be more 
apparent, if the poet of Olney had not l>cen so fearful of falling 
into the errors of his imuiodiatc predecessor as to sin in a 
contrary and less popular extreme. His version is too studiously 

Tlie little UmU in ilresm^ their «ong2 repeat, 

Ami skepirig fiowcti^ licacaCh (he nielitnlcw dwell; 

K*en hi>4 himI envy ^leej>; yet lave tleaiei* 

• Heat to my »oul 4iul duQiU r to my eye^.** 
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bare. It cannot be denied that he haa sometimes passed the 
limits of a poetical simplicity, and lias fallen into a prosaic mean* 
ness. But he is not always so unfortunntu, and no reader of true 
taste would he sit at j to prefer his transhition of the celebrated 
Moon-light Scene, to that of Pope. Surely there is something 
simple, natural, nn<h in n word, H<meric^ in the following pas¬ 
sage, tliut it would be in Tain to look for in the couplets of his 
predecessor. 

when arennd the dear, bright moon, the stnrs 
Shine in full Hplendoiir, and the winch nre huslied ; 

The armes, the inounuiin tops, the heudlaiiil heights, 

Stand all opparent: not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue; buleihi^r, opened wide*, 

All glitters, and the slieplierd’s heart is cheered. 

% 

This is incomparably better than the stuff in Pope, about con- 
sciotfit stcaint** ** eyeing the blue vault and ** bleasing the uffe/ut* 
light** Elton's trani^Iations have oftcu much simplicity of Cow- 
per's, and though in the same passage, be is, perhaps, less suc¬ 
cessful than huD, his version has fur more nature tlian Pope’s. 

As beautiful tlie stars shine out in heaven 
Around the nplcniiitl moon, no breath c.f wind 
Ruffling the calm blue ctlier; cleuml from inisl 
I'lic beacon hi1l-to})S, rn^;s and forced dclU 
Emcruein h^ht; the immcasurahle sky 
Breaks from above and opens on Uie gaze; 

Tlie multitude of stars are sweii at once 
Full sparkling, and die shepherd looking up 
Feels gladdened at Ins heart. 

The lines, however, with which Pope follows up this passage 
are very exquisite: 

* Tlie long rcfle\.iions of tlie di^ant fires 

Cl learn on the walls, and tremble on ihe spires; 


s 2 


TluiJs quite s UliUUrUa epithet^ 
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A ihoifSimd pilPS ihc dusky horrors gild. 

And >linot ft shady lustre o'er the held. 

Fnli tidy gunnis each Haming pile attend, •* 

VVlioso iinihered arms by fits iliick flashes send; 

J.uud iicisli the conraers o'er their hcii)>9 of com, 

Aijit urdi'nt warriors wait the rising morn. 

^ t 

Wliilc ii})uu this subject, I ennoot refrain from fdrthcr quota* 
tions, and as Pope's tleseriptive powers have never yet received 
tliat attciUiuQ which they deserve, 1 ehall lay a few brief specie 
mens before the render. 

a 

Stv; from the brake tW wkirnuft pheasant spririifs, * 

And inouiiis exnltihft wi triumphnut wings; 

Short is hi> joy ; he TceLs the fiery wound, 

Vhtt(tr$ itt hfiHHi and fMttiiMfs trettts t/tr ^'rt>nnd. 

All! wlml tkvuil his m/pitia 
• llis fmrftti' t'lTil and m'nrlti 
Thv riritl ii/rfH Ak sAiwiwg phown n/j/Wf/, 

II is puinted wings uinl himst {htU fiamn wUh m)i<V * 

With siniifthtrrmg gun th* uiiwiDricd fowler roves, 

When frosts have whiiencd nil the nukef) groves; 

H.'Arrt itori'9 in the tnTs oVrif/vn/c, 

hmeh/ tctmtiivi'kf /ttiftut Iftr irtUen/ fflntfv, 

11c liAs the tul)e, and levels witli his eye: 

Stniight u ^/wrl thmder breaks the frozen sky: 

()/? {/$ in uhy rini^s Iftcy nkim the heath 
The viatmu'OHs tapmnf*% foel the leaden death ; 

Oft os the ruountiiig lurks their notes pre])are, 

Tliey fnll, and letnx thar (iUle lives in tHr t 

k'ur as creation's ample range extends, 

11 ko scale of sensual ineiitul power it.s(*ends : 

Murk how it niouiils to luun's ]in))orial rune, 
the myrimh im the ftcoplcd ; 

• Tikis desen pi ion, however, rcuiiods as a little too much of Thomas Paine'a 
celebrated Bar(*A^m—A/r. JUtrkt pitin the plamii$ie, hat atfleeti the dyinp bird. 
Pope rather iujudiciously draws off our attention from the bird’s suflenuES to 
mftke us admiK iu feathers. The fourth line is perfect. 
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$ 

Whftt nKxles of sigKt betwixt each wide extreme. 
The mofe'x dim cnriairiy and the f 

Of smell/tlic hem/h»»^ iumess fnltTf ert^ 
j^wi kouud stifiucwitt OH iht tfiinluf ^^reett; 

Of heurin'/, l>t>m the iij't ihuljHU Ihv thnni^ 

To thoi ichtck mMc9 (haw^h therrmal uhhhI! 
The &pid«r’» toui:h^ how v\<|iMsilel)r line! 

at eiu.*h tlireud, and Urek uhn^ the Une. 


Tlicse paeeagCB, (to which could be added many otbera of equal 
excellence from the ^^ame writer,) arc highly picturesque, and 
ouglit to make the Lake poets treut the inimc of Pope with aUttIc 

itiorc respect. Tliey as oxtravngautly depreciate his powers as 

• 

Lord Byron overrated them* As I have quoted Wordsworth's 
ullubion to tlic Nocturnal Reverie of tlio Countess of Wiiichclsca, 
and as that [>ocm is nut likely to )>c familiar to many of mv rcudci*s, 

I will introduce a short cxlntct from it. 

# 

When (lurkenetl proves llicir so host slmdows wi'ar, 

Airijhiliitft KttUr$ ICC tlitdiftctlif hear: 

When ihrongh llie gloom more vcnerahic shuw^ 

Some ancient fiihric, awful hi repoMC : . 

While snnbnmt hills tlieir Avunhy looks eonreui, 

And swelling hay-cocks Uiickeii up the vale: 

When the UHiacil horsr^ vtrw^ <t% A<< kndK^ 

Vomes sloxcltf gra^in^ thnmgk the taljiHnUtf* mvadHf 
W’hoH itf^ding pacc^ and lenglhcnni >Attdc tccJhtVp 
7'i7/ torn-‘\fpJoruge in ki% itxlk \cc hear: 4*0. 4 c." 


Wordsworth in the following night-sccne, taken from one of 
his sonnets, appears to have liad the natural and »<trikiijg images 
contaitied in the la^t four lines of the passage just extrueted, very 
strongly in his mind. 


Calm is all nature as a resting wheel ^ 

Tlic kine are couched upon Uie dewy gmas; 
The horse nlotw, $ee$i dmi^ a* I piWf 
h avpping audibly hU later mtal*^ 
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I 

llurdii, in hi^ Favorite Village, has also a similar de&criptioQ :— 

TJie grazing ox 

ITis thwy <irppcr from the savoury herbs 


Wordsworth abounds in natural images of admirable truth and 

beauty, which litikcd as they usually arc to lofty and philosophical 

thoughts, form some of the most delightful poetry in the Ian- 

Here is u companion picture to Pope’s lonely wood^ 

It is from one of Wordsworth’s juvenile productions. 

$ 

Sweet Hie tlic sounds that mingle from anir, 

] li'unl by euliM lakes* as peeps tlvo folding star* 

It Am* Me iiuek dubblcn mid ila: natUn^ 

Aud feeding pikes start from the water’s edge, 

*Or the swan stirs tlie rccils^ his iiiHk and hill 
Wetting, thill drip^ ^iHm the wuUr Udt; 

And hcroii, us resounds the trodden shore 
ShooU \ipward, durlMg hit UMtg neck bijhrey 

The duck dabbling io the above passage reminds me of a ludi* 
crous hut very descriptive liije of Southey’s in a Sonnet to a 
Goose 

♦ 

“ Or waddle widcy with Jlnt andJiabhyfctt^ 

Oser some Cumbrian mountain’s \datky moor.’* 


guage. 
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SCKNR OK TUB OAN'UKS. 

Thb shades of evening veil the lofty spires 
Of proud Benares* fanes ! A Clicckeiiiug Imzc 
Uanga o*er thd stream. Tlic weary boatmen raise 
Along the clnslcy sliorc their crimson 
That tinge the circling groups. Now hope inspires 
Yon Hindoo mnid» whose heart true passion sways. 
To launch on Cungu'a flood the glimmering roys 
Of Love's frail lamp,—hut, lo ! the light expires ! 
Alas ! what sinUlcn sorrow Alls her hreast! 

No charm of life remains. Her tears deplore 
An absent lover's doom, and never more 

s 

Slmll luipc’s sweet vision yield her spirit rest! 

The cold wave qucnchc<I the Hanic—-an omen dread 
The maiden dares not queslioii;— he is dead ! 

SON.NKT. 

Lapy ! if from mv ycning, but clouded brow. 

The light of rapture fade so fitfully— 

If tlio mild lustre of thy sweet blue eye 
Awake no Listing joy,—^Oh ! do not 7*Ac>u, 

Jake the gay throng, disdain the mourner's woe. 

Or deem his bosom cold !—Shouhl the deep Mgh 
Seem to the voice of bliss unmeet reply— 

Oh ! bear with one whose daikoncd path below 
"I'he Tempest-fiend hath crossed ! The blui<t of domn 
Scatters the ripening hud, the full-blown flower 
T)f Hope and Juv, nor leaves one llviug bloom. 

Save Love's wild evergreen, that dares its power, 
And clings to thU lone heart, young Pleasure's tolnl^ 
Like the fond ivy on the ruined tower! * 

1822. 
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liRiiOLii glad Nature’s^ triumph ! Lo, the fiun 
Hath buv.st the jMill of night, and o*cr the earth 
Reviving mdiunce scattered. Sleep hath done 
Her death •resembling reign, and thoughts have birth 
That thrill the grateful heart with holy mirth : * 
While fresh us flowers that deck the dewy ground 
Guy Fancy's brig1it«hucd images abound, 
i\ncl mortals feel the glory am? the worth 

t)f that dear boon— cxi:<ieni'e ;—ull around 

• 

Unnumbered charms arise in every sight and sound ! 


11 . 

The scene is stcepcxl in beauty—and my soul. 

No longer lingering in the gloom of euro. 

Doth greet Creation's smile. The gray clouds roll 
K’en from the uiouuUiin peaks uud melt in air! 

The landscape looks an likien ! Who could wear 
Thu frown of sorrow now ? This glorious hour 
Reveals the ruling God ! 'I'iie licavens are Lj<irc! 

Each suuuy stream, and blossom-man tied bower 
Breutlius ot jicrvsuling love, and proves the Power 
That »«poke liiiu into life, hath blcss’d Man’s ciutbly dower. 
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Oi< 1 *8wcet is the hour 
When low in the west, 
mic sun guilds the bower 
'W'hcre fond lovers rcst> 
Then ^org^cously bright, 
Deneath the blue stream^ 
In ^arnieiits of 

Departs like u dream ! 


Oh ? sweet and serene 
The spell that lyiiig%ijlc&. 
When ni^ht^s gentle queen 
. JMore tenderly smiles i 
The boldest urc coy*— 

The wildest are grave—^ 
The sad feel a joy 

Lioud mirth never gave 1 

lit. 

The spirits of love. 

To hallow the time. 

From regions above 
Four xxitxsic sublime ; 
Their harmonies cheer 
The mystical nighty 
And steal on the ear 
Of dreaxoing delight ! 
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% 

Romantic Ruin ! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched by tender thoughts* and glimmering dreams 
Of long-departed years ? Uo ! nature seems 
Accordhi>t with thy silent majesty! 

The far bliie hills—the bright reposing sea— 

The lonely forest—the rocandcriDg streams^— 

Tlic gorgeous summer sun* whose farewell beams 
Illume thine ivied halls* and tinge each tree « 

Whoso green arms revand thee cling—the balmy air— 
The stainless vault above, that cloud or storm 
'Tis hiinl 1o deem will ever more deform< — 

The season's countless graces,—all appear 
To thy calm beauty ministmnt, and form 
A scene to peace and meditation dear! 


SONNET—SUNSET. 

Tnn summer ^iun had sot,—the bluo mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake*—no sounds arose. 

Save such as hallow Nature's sweet repose, 

And charm the car of Peace. Young Zephyr hailed 
trembling Echo*—o'er the lonely grove 
The Night's melodious bard* sad Philomel, 

A plaintive music breathed*—the soft notes fell 
Like the low-whispered vows of timid love ! 

1 paused aw Idle, eiitranced, and sneh sweet dreams 
As haunt the pensive soul—intensely fraught ^ 
With sacred incommunicable thought* 

And silent bliss profound-^with fitful gleams* 
Caught from the memory of departed years* 

Flashed on my mind* and woke luxurions tears. 
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Svvifl haJ a frirnf) on whoHc aurroMm lifi* lie roultl not always look wfth rom- 
placoncy—Stfiflbrd (a merchant)»'* k> id he, **U«vortha plum, and U now 
lending thu Government yet wcwcie ciUicdted togeihur ultlicaanie 

6cliool and unjveidly/' 

ia the SpretHtor (So. ^j3)thua deM*rjl>c« the^c PchoolofclIowR 
*' One of t^om was not only thuiiftlit an hnpcmetrahle blockhead at school, but Rtill 
maintniacd hu reputation at the university, the other wns the pride of lii< master, 
uiid tlieinoft celebrated pi’r^^m in the culietJ^ of which he was a rncuibor. The 
man of s'ciiiiH is at present huriiHi in a country p.iiMmnfp* of ci^htH'orc pounds a 
year, while the other with the bate abilniortor acoiooioD nrrivencT bus got an 
estate of above an hundred thou>^ud ihiuimU.** 

Ch^fmfrU Vrtfuee ic /Ac UaiuUttrs 


Tiikrk is a great difference liotwocn the power of giving good 
ncivice and the ability to act upon it. Tbcoretical wisdom per* 
hup?« rarely associated with practical WiMloni; nnd w*c often dud 
that men of no talent whatever coistrive to paFS through Jife with 
credit and propriety, under the guidance of u kind of instinct. 
These art the persons who ecem to stumble by mere good Jiick 
upon the philosophers alone. Jn the commerce of life every tiling 
they touch seems to turn into gpld. 

We arc apt to pluce tlic greatest cootideuce iii the advice of the 
successful and none ut ull in that of the uoproaperous, as if fortune 
never favoured fools nor neglected the wise. A man nmy have 
more nitelicct than does him good, for it tempts him to meditate 
and to compare when he should act with rapidity and decision ; 
and }>y trusting too much to Ills own sagacity and too little to 
fortune, he often loses* many a golden oiiportunity, that is like a 
pri'/.e in the lottery to hU less brilliant competitors. It is not the 
men of thought but the men of action who are best fitted to push 

T 2 
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% 

their way upwards in the world. The Hamlets or philosopbica! 
speculators arc out of their element in the ctowd. They are wise 
enough as rejecting observers, but the moment they descend from 
tlicir solitary elevation and mingle with the thick throng of their 
fellow-creatures, there is a sad discrepancy between their dignfty 
as teachers and their conduct as actors. Their wh^dom in busy 
life cva])oratcs in words. Tliey talk like sages, but they act like 
fools. There is an essential <li(rerence between those qualities 
that ure nec(^ssary for success in the world, and those that are re¬ 
quired ill the cluact. Bacon was the wisest of human beings in 
his quiet study, but when he entered the wide and noisy theatre 
of life, lie sometimes conducted himself in a way of which be 
could have atlmirubly i>oiutcd out the impropriety in a moral essay. 
He knew os well as any man that houcsty is the best policy, but 

he did uut ulwavs act as if he thought The tine intellect of 

* 

Addison could trace with subtlety and truth all the proprieties 
of social and of public life, but be was himself deplorably ineffi- 
cient both as a companion and as a statesman. A more delicate 
and accurate observer of human life than tlic poet Cowper, is not 
often met with, tliougb be wol absolutely incapable of turning his 
knowledge and good sense to a practical account, and when ho 
came to act for himself, was as helpless and dependent as a child. 
The excellent author of the Wealth 0 /Nations, could nut manage 
the economy of his own bouse. 

Teople who have sought the advice of successful men of tlie 
world, liuve often experienced a feeling of surprise and disappoint-* 
ment when listening to their comroun-jdace maxims and weak 
and barren observations. There is very frequently the same 
discrepancy, though in the opposite extreme, between the words 
and the actions of prosperous men of the world that 1 have noticed 
in the case of unsuccessful men of wisdom. The former talk like 
fobU, but they act like men of sense, llie reverse is the case with 
the latter.' Tlic thinkers may safely direct the movements of 
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other meo, but they do not seem peculiarly fitted to direct their 
own- 

They who bask in the sunlbinc of prosperity, arc generally in* 
cliued to be so ungrateful to fortune, as to attribute all their suc¬ 
cess to their own exertions, and to season their pity for their less 
successful frtends wRh some degree of contempt. Irf the great 
majority of cases nothing can be more ridiculous and unjust. In 
the list of the prosperous, there are very few indeed, who owe 
their advancement to talent und sagacity alone. The majority 
must attribute their rise to a comhinatiou of industry, prudence 
and good fortune, nnd there are many who are still more indebt¬ 
ed to the lucky accidents of life tban to their own cliaractcr or 
conduct. 

Pcrlmps not only the higher intellectual gifts, but even the 
finer moral emotions arc an incumbrance to the fortune-hunter, 
A gentle disposition and extreme frankness and generosity^ 
have been the ruin, in a worldly sense, of many a noble spirit. 
There is a degree of cautiousness and mistrust, and a certain in- 
scnsibilit}* and sternness, that seem essential to the inoii who has 
to bustle through the world, and Secure l^is owm interests. He 
cannot turn aside, and iodulge in generous sympathies, without 
neglecting, in some measure, his own affairs. It is like a pedes¬ 
trian’s progress through a crowded stRxt. He cannot pause for 
a moment, or look to the right or left, without increasing his own 
obstructions. *WhGn time and business press hard upon him, the 
cry of affliction on tlie road-side is unheeded and forgotten. He 
acquires a habit of indifference to all but the one thing needful— 
his own success. 

I shall not here speak of those by-ways to success in life 
which require only a large share of hypocrisy and meanness ; 

4 

nor of those iusinuating manners and frivolous accomplishments 
which arc so often better rewarded tban worth or genius ; nor of 
the arts by which a bra 2 ea-faccd adventurer^ sometimes throws a 
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modest and meritorious rival into the shade. Nor shall I proceed 
to show how preat a drawback is a noble sincerity in the com¬ 
merce of tilc world. The memorable scene between Gil Bias and 
the Archbishop of Toledo* is daily and nightly re-acted on the 
great stage of life. I cannot enter upon minute particulars, br 
touch updn all the numerous branches of*my sulijcct, without 
exceeding the limits I have proposed to myself in the present 
essay. 

Perhaps a knowledge of the world, in tlic ordinary acceptation 
of the phrasCi may mean nothing more than a knowledge of con¬ 
ventionalisms, or a familiaritv with the forms and cerenionials of 
society. This* of course, is of easy acc^uisition when the mind is 
once bent upon the task. The practice of the small proprieties of 
life to a congenial spirit, soon ceases to 1>e a study ; it rapidly be- 

9 

comes a mere habit, or an untroubled ani unerring Instinct. This 
is always the case when tlicitr U no sedentary labour by the mid¬ 
night lamp to produc<* un ungainly stuoii iu the shoulders, and u 
conscious defect of grace and pliancy in the limbs ; and when there 
is no abstract thought or poetic vision to dissipate the attention, 
and blind us to the trivisd n*aiitic8 that arc passing immediately 
around us. Some'degree of vanity and a perfect self-possession 
are absolutely essential; hut high intellect is only an obstruction. 
Men whose Leads are little better than a pin's, have rendered 
themselves extremely acceptable in well-dressed circles. There 
arc some who seem bom for the boudoir and the ball-room, 
while others arc as little fitted fur fashionable society, as a fish is 
for the open air and the dry laiul. They who arc more familiar 
with books than with meu, cannot look calm and pleased when 
their souls arc inwardly perplexed. Tlie almost venial hypocrisy 
of politeness, is the more criminal and disgusting in their judg¬ 
ment, on account of its difficulty to themselves and the provoking 
case with which it appears to be adopted by others. The loqua¬ 
city of the i'orwardj the efleminate aOectatiou uf the foppish, and 
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the Bcntentiousncss of shallow gravity* excite a feeling of con« 
tempt and weariness that they liavc neither the skill nor the in¬ 
clination to conceal. * 

A recluse philosopher is nnahlc to return a simple salutation 
without betraying his awkwardness uud uneasiness to the quick eye 
of a man of the world. He exhibits a ludicrous mixture of humi¬ 
lity and pride. He is indignant at the assurance of others, and is 
moTtitied at bis own timidUy. He Ih vexed that he should suifer 
those wliom he feels to be his inferiors to enjoy a temimrary 
superiority. He is truublctl that they should be able to trouble 
him» and ashamed that they shouh) make him ashamed. Such a 
man. when he outers into society, brings all his pride, hut leaves 
his vanity beliyul him. IVidc allows our wounds to remain ex¬ 
posed, and makes them doubly irritable; but vanity, as So^cho says 
of sleep, seems to cover a mar. all ovci^os with a cloak. A con¬ 
templative spirit cannot concentrate its attention on minute and 
uninteresting ccrcnionia]?, and a sense of unfitness for society 
makes the most ordinary of its duties a painful task. Tlierc arc 
some authors who >vouId rather write a quarto volume in praise of 
woman, than baud a fashionable laefy to Iht chair. 

The foolish and formal conversation of imlitc life is naturally 
uninteresting to the retired scholar; hut it would, perhaps, be less 
objectionable if he thought he could take a share in it with any 
degree of credit. He has not the feeling of calm and unmixed 
contempt; there is envy and irritation in his heart. He cannot 
despise his fellow-creatures, nor be wholly indifferent to their 
good opinion. Whatever he may think of their manners and 
conver at ion, his uneasiness evinces that he does not feel altogether 
above or independent of them. No man likes to seem unfit for 
tlie company he is in. At Rome every man would be a Roman. 

Of the class of proud and sensitive men of thought, Uic poet 
Cowperwos a striking example, and be has described their feelings 
with great truth and vivacity * 
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] \}\ly bashful men, who feci the pain 
Of funded scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And bear the marks upon a blushing^ face 
Of needless shame and self-imposed disgrace. 

Our sensibilities are so acute 
The fear of bciug silent makes us mute. 

« * * • « 

I 

Tlie visit paid, with ecstacy we come 
As from a seven years* transportation home, 

And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
llecovering what we lost we know not how. 

The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 

Expression and the privilege of thougitt. , 

There is in this City of Palucea'*^ more than one example of the 
unfitness of the literary cliaractcr for general society. A particular 
friend of my own, who is fonder of the study than the drawing- 
room, when he enters a social circle in which there ore faces not 

i 

thoroughly familiar to him, is like a wanderer in a foreign scene* 
His strange blunders arc often exceedingly offensive to the feelings 
and prejudices of those whom be is most desirous to oblige. 
Ho fails in exact proportion to his anxiety for sncccss. If he 
wore walking in his own garden or sitting in liis own domestic 
circle, he could he as self-possessed and common-place a person 
as any in the world. lie might remain for hours in a state of 
mental ease *or inaction, and even ** whbtle for want of thought 
but the moment that he enters a new scene, and feels a little out 
of bis element, his intellcctoal faculties commence a rapid chitotic 
dance. It is in vain that he attempts to control or guide a 
single thought; the reason has no longer sovereign sway and 
maaterdom. His brain resemble the state of a ship in the hist 
extremity, when the sailors, laughing at all authority, leave every¬ 
thing to fate, and indulge themselves in a mad and melaucholy 
^ merriment. In this state of temporary delirium, a man con hardXy 

* CticuUs—where this aiheU wu wriuea. 
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be thought responsible for his own actions. My friend, with all 
his defects, is so genuinely caudiil and kiml^hcarted, that he will 
excuse the liberty I am taking with lus cliaj*ucter, iu using it as 
an illustration, and 1 know well that he will readily Acknowledge 
the truth of the j^ortrait. lie will not be displeased should others 
aUo recognizi it, fur it forms an iiulirect apology that rony set him 
right with many who may have imagined that he hnd ini out ion- 
ally offended them. I will oven mention a few instances of his 
strange confusion and forgetfulness. When he w'ns preparing to 
leave Kryjiand f<ir this country, he called at the India llniise for 
u * sliipjiing order* for himself and^fnmily. lie fnimd himself 
8U<l<Ichly in a crowd of gny young clerks, in whose prcRcncc he 
wuB somewhat ijiruptly cpicstioned ns to the number luid names 
of his children. }lo hnd only three of those inestimable tr^s^ures; 
hut there was such an instanlHiicous ^^lurehy in his brain, that 
he was obliged to confess he could not answer the tpicstion. 
Every one sturc<l at him with astonishinent, and set him down 
for a madnmn. lie sneaked }iniiifully out of the mom, and laid 
scarcely closed the door, when hrs memory was eipnr and 
precise as cv< r. I shall venture upon another anecdote?, eijually 
eharncteristic. He received some time ago a pair of murringe 
tickets. He was eager to lurknowlcdgc the compliment, and puy 
his grateful res|ject8 to the young bride; but had health, official 
duties, ohliviousness, and a spirit of proerastination, all combined 
to occasion the postpooement of his visit. He called at last, and 
experienced his usual stultilicafion. In the presence of a number 
of vi&.itor?, all of whose eyes wc'-e intently fixed upon him, he 
observed that he was glad to see so many persons present, as it 
convinerd him that tho honeymoon was over and that he had not 
called e arlier than delicacy and custom permitted. Ho had forgot¬ 
ten that a whole year had slipped away since he had received his 
ticket! Tlicre was a general laugh, and the lady goodhnniourodly 
sent for a fine strapping baby, as a still stronger proof tiuit bis 


V 
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visit was perfectly welUtimed. I cannot resist tlie temptation to 
add one more example of his occasional peqtlexitics. lie was 
ncquuiiited with two brothers, of whom the one was a literary man 
and tlie other a merchant. The latter died, and a few months 
after that event, my friend met the survivor. He at once con¬ 
founded Xlio dead man with the living, and in the course of con¬ 
versation c'tiihraced an opportunity to express his regret to the 
srpposed merchant at the deplorably bad success of his pour bro¬ 
ther’s Jrlll>li^hcti poems, adding io the freedom and plenitude of 
his conlidence, u candid ojiinion (which could not now. he oh- 

4 

served, reach the eius of the person referred to. or give him a 
moment’s pain) that in devoting himself to literature he had sadly 
mistukcti the nature of his own powers. My unhappy friend 
had Imrdly let fall the last word of his unconscious jest, when a 
light flashed across his hruin. and he sviw his error. Thu scene 
that ensued bnfllcs nil description. It would he difficult to say 
which of the two was the most severely vexed—the vnm and irri- 
tublc poetaster or the dreaming blunderer. 1 could easily multiply 
instuficc^ of my frtcad'a excessive abstraction and laughable for¬ 
getfulness; but these arc cdougb for my purpose. 1 will only 
add that he hardly ever addresses any jierson by Ids right name, 
and if suddenly called upon to intrcnlucc a friend to a strange 
circle, would be sure to make some extraordinary bhiuder. the 
absurdity of which would stare him in the face the xnonicnt after. 
He is sometimes so vexed by his almost incredible niistuk that 
he vows in Ids despair he will never aguiu attempt any intercourse 
with general society, however numerous or pressing may be tlic 
invitations of Ids friends. He knows too well, he says, that if uny 
subject is espochdlv unpleasing to his hearers, he is sure, bv some 
horrible fatality, to bring it prominently forward; and it he at- 

4 

tempts a compliment, lie is ruined for ever. With the strongest 
ambition tu be thought Ih.th sensible and good-natured, he 
often acts as if he were cither a perfect idiot, or one of the most 
malicious of human beings. 
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T)ie axioms most femiliar to men of the worlds are passed from 
one tongue to another without much reflection. They are merely 
parroted. Some critics hav^ thought that the advice which Polo^ 
nins, in the tragedy of Hamlet, gives iiis son» on his going abroad* 
exhibits a degree of wisdom wholly inconsistent with the general 
character of that weak and foolish old man. But in this case* as 
in most others of a similar nature, wc find, on closer considera* 
tion, that what may seem at the first glance an error or oversight 
of Shakespeare’s, is only another illustration of his accurate know• 
lodge of human life. The precepts which the old man desires to 
fix in the miitd of Laertee, are just 8i|ch as he might have heard a 
hundred thousand tiroes in his long passage through the world. 
They arc not brought out frocn the depths of his own soul. They 
have only fastened themselves on his memory, and aro much 
nearer to his tongue than to his heart. No one is surprised nt 
the innumerable wise saws and proverbial phrases that issue from 
the lips of the most silly and ignorant old women in all ranks of 
life, in town and country, in cottages and in courts. In the con« 
versation of the weakest-minded persons, we often. And, as in 
that of Poionius, both matter and *iaipertijicucy mixcHl.” Uis 
advice is not that of a philosopher, but of a courtier and man of 
the world, lie echoes the common wisdom of his associates. 

Give every man thine ear, but few ihy voice : 

Take each man’s censure'^, but reserve tliy Judgment.^’ 

He is indebted to his court edacntioii for this mean and heartless 
maxim. To listen eagerly to the communications of others, and 
to conceal his own thoughts, ia the first lesson that a courtier Icarus. 
Let us quote another specimen of bis paternal admonitions. 

* Neither a borrower nor a lender *>e : 

For loan oft (pscs both itself and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of liusbuiulry.” 


u 3 
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Polonius might have picked op thia marvellous scrap of pru-' 

« 

dence in some petty tradesman*a shop; not, howevcfi in a pawn- 
broker's, for the sign of which it would form a very forbidding 
motto. It is similar in tone to the maxims of Poor Richard*. 
There are a few precepts in the parting advice of Polonita of a 
somcwhal higher character; but they are ofily Buch»as float about 
the world, and are repeated on occasion by all well-intentioned 
people. They arc not of that high and original cast which Shakes* 
peare would have put into the mouth of Hamlet, or any other 
thoughtful and noble-hearted personage. 

It seems paradoxicttl to affirm, that men who arc out of the 
world know more of the philosophy of its movements than those 
who are in it; but it is nevertheless perfectly true, and easily 
accounted for. Tlic busy man is so rapidly whirled about in the 
vast machine, that he bus not leisure to observe its motion. An 
observer stationed on a hill that overlooks a battle, can see more 
distinctly the operations of cither army than the combatants them¬ 
selves. Tliey who have attained success by mere good fortune, 
arc particularly ill-fitted to direct and counsel others who are strug¬ 
gling through the labyrjnth& of life. A shrewd observer, who 
has touched the rocks, is a better pilot than he who has passed 
through a difficult channel iu ignorance of its dangers. 

The extent of a person's knowledge of mankind is not to be 
calculated by the number of his years. Tlic old, indeed, are 
always wbc in their own ^tunation, and eagerly volunteer 
advice, which is not in all cases as eagerly received. The 
stale preparatory sentence of Whe/i you have come to rny 
years, 3(c,** is occasionally a prologue to the wearisome farc<; 
of second childhood. A I^atin proverb says, that “ experience 
teachetb." It sometimes dues so, but not always. £x{)ericnce 


^ Wea{th, 03 dearly shewn In the preface of our old Pennsylvanian Aloia- 
naek, entitled * Poor Kjchaid liuproved.' Wriitea by Dr. Kraaklia," 
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cannot confer natural dagacity, and without that it is nearly 
useless. It is said to be an axiom in natural historyj that a cat 
will never tread again the noad on wliicli it has been beaten ; but 
this lias been disproved in a thousand cx]>criinents. It is the 
same with mankind. A weak-minded man, let his years be few 
or numerous, will no sooner be extricated from a silly scrape, 
than ho will fall again into the same difficulty in the very same 
way. Nothing is more common than for old women (of either 
sex) to shake with a solemn gravity their thin grey hairs, as if 
tliey covered a re|>ository of gathered wisdom, wlicn perchance 
some dear and lively head upon younger shoulders has fifty 
times the knowledge witli less than half tlie pretension. We are 
not always wise in proportion to our opportunities of aci]uiring 
wisdom, but according to tlic shrewdness and activity of our ob¬ 
servation. Nor is a mao's fortune in uU cases an unequivocal 
criterion of the character of his intellect* or hU knowledge of the 
world. Meu in business :vcquire a habit of guarding themselves 
very carefully against the arts of those with whom they arc brought 
in contact in their commercial trajiaactioua ; but they arc, perhaps, 
better versed in goods and securities than in the human heart, 
lliey wisely trust a great deal more to law jiapers, than to ** the 
human face divine,'* or any of those indications of character which 
are so uncrritigly perused by a profound observer. A great 
dramatic poet can lift the curtain of the human heart; but mere 
men of business must act always in the dark, and, taking it for 
granted that every individual, whatev^ his ostensible character, 
may be a secret villain, they will have no transactions with their 
fellow-creatures, until they have made assurance double sure," 
and secured themselves from the |io&sibility of roguery and impo- 
sitioif. Tliey carry tliis habit of caution and mistrustfulness to 


* There mo Mmc few profe3»iozu, iadeeJ»iu whieli »urcesi is s pretty cerlsin 
indicstiou of karoioK or of 6vuu»» * 
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such a melancholy extreme, that they vrill hardly lend a guinea to 
a father or a brother without a regular receipt. They judge of 
all mHiikiod by a few wretched exceptions. Lawyers have a similar 
tendency to form partial and unfavorable opinions of their fellow- 
creatures ; because they come in contact with the worst specimens 
of liumanCty, and see more of the dark stde^of life than other 
men. Of oU classes of men, perhaps the members of the mccUcol 
profession have the best opportunity of forming a fair and ac¬ 
curate judgment of mankind in general, and it is gratifying to 
know that none have a higher opinion of hnman nature. 

It is ohservublej that men are very much disposed to "make 
themselves the measure of mankind/' or, in other words, when 
they paint their fellow-creatures, to dip their bruali in the colours 
of tlicir own heart. 


** All seems infected tliat the hifectcd spy, 

As uU seems yellow to the jaundiced eye." 


On the other hand, a frank and noble spirit observes the world 
by the light of its own nature;—and indeed all who have studied 
maukitid without iirejudicc or partiality, and with a wi<le and 
liberal observation, have felt that man is not altogether unworthy 
of being formed after the image of his Maker. 

Tliough I have alluded to the tendency of some particular pro¬ 
fessions to indurate the heart and limit or warp the judgment, 
1 should be sorry, indeed, if the remarks that I have ventured 
upon this subject, should l>e regarded as un avowal of hontility 
towards any cluss whatever of my fellow-creatures. 1 should be 
guilty of u gross absurdity and injustice if I did not readily admit, 
that intellect and virtue ore not confined to one class or excluded 


from another. Men are, generally speaking, very itmch the crea¬ 
tures of circumstance; hut there is no condition of life, in which 
the soul has not sometimes asserted her independence of all adven¬ 
titious distinctions; and there is no trade or profession, in which 
we do not ifieet with men who are an honour to human nature. 
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BNGLISH ANI> INDIAN. 

I STOOD upon an Sn^lish liill* 

And s^KW ^hc far mcnndcHng^ riW, 

A vein of liquid ailver. riio 
Sparkling^ in the euttiiner aun ; 

*W'hilo adown that g^rocn hilTa side. 

And alon^ the valley \vidc» 

Shec]>« like aniHll clouda touched with lig^ht. 
Or like little breukors bright 
Sprinkled o*er a siniliii^ aeu> 

Seemed to dout at liberty. 

Scattered all around were seen 
'White cotB on the meadows grccD» 

Open to the sky and Iircczc, 

Or peeping tliroii^h tlic sheltcrini^ trees. 

On rubtie gateways, loosely swung, 
J^aughing cliildrcii idlv hung ; 

Oft their glad shouts, shrill and clear. 

Came upon the startled car, 

131endcd with the tremulous bleat 
Of truant lambs, or voices sweet 
Of birds that take us by surprise. 

And mock the quickly •searching eyes. 

N^earer sat a bright->haired boy, 

^Vhistling with a thoughtlcsr joy ; 

A shepherd's crook was in his hand» 
Emblem of a mild command ; 

And upon his rounded check 

Were hues that ripened apples streak. 
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Disease, nor pain, nor sorrowing 
Touclied that small Arcadian king^. 

Hia sinless subjects wandered fre e — 
Confusion without anarchy* 

Happier he upon his throne, 
llic breesy hill—thouj^h all alorte— 
Thun the grandest xnonarchs proud 
Who mistrust the kneeling crowd. 

For he ne*cr trembles for his fate. 

Nor groans beneath the cares’ of state. 

« 

On a gently rising ground 

The lovely valley’s farthest bound, ^ 

11 ordered by an ancient wood, 

n^bc cots in thicker clusters stood ; 

And a Church uprose between. 

Hallowing tlic peaceful scene. 

Distance o^er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim cerulean hue. 

While the. sun-lit gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial fire I 

I have crossed the ocean-wave 
Haply for a foreign grave— 

Haply never more to look 
On a British bill or brook— 

Haply never more to hear 
Sounds unto toy childhood dear ;— 
Yet if sometimes on my soul 
Bitter thoughts beyond control 
Throw a shade more dark than night. 
Soon upon the mental sight 
' Flashes forth a pleasant ray 
Brighter, holier, than the day ; 
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And unto that happy mood 
All seems beautiful and ^od» 

Though from home and friends we part. 
Nature and the human heart 
Still may* sooth the wanderer^s care. 
And his God is every where ! 

Seated on a bank of green, 

Gazing oa aAs Indian scene, 

I have dreams the mind, to cheer» 

And a feast for eye and ear* 

A^ my feet a river flows. 

And its brood face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun. 

Whose proud race is nearly ruu* 

Ne'er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam. 

Ne'er did miser’s eye behold 
Such a glittering mass of gold ! 

'Gainst the gorgeous radiance float 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat. 

While in each the figures seem 
Like the shadows of a dream ; 

Swift, yet passively, they glide 
As sliders on a frozen tide. 

Sinks the sun—the sudden night 
Falls, yet still the scene is bright. 

Now the fire-fly's living spark 
Glances through the foliage dark. 

And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lamps with ruddy gleam 
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On the small waves float and q^uiver. 
As if upon the favored river, 

« 

And to mark the sacred hour. 

Stars had fallen in a shower. 

For many a mile is either shore 
llluininecl with a countless store 
Of lustres ranged in glittering rows ; 
Cuch a golden column throws 
To light the dim depths of the tide i 
And the muon in all her pride, 
Though beauteous)y her regions glow. 
Views u scene us fair IktIow** 


^ ^ Never yet hath waking vision 

Wrought a j)ictiirc more Elysian ; 
Never gifted poet seen 
Aught more radiant and serene ! 
Though upon my native shore 
.Mid the hallowed haunts of yore 
There arc, scenes *that could impart 
Dearer pleasure to my heart. 
Scenes that in the soft light gleam 
Of each unforgotten dream, 

Yet the soul were dull and cold 
That its tribute could withhold 
Wiicn Enchantment's magic wand 
Waves o'er this romantic land! 

Cossipore, Nov, 1839* 


i 


I'hia descriptioo )ias reference to the pight ol some reiigioas festival. 
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Pope left by his will, the care of Itis manuscripts, first to Lord 
Bolingbroke, and, in the event of lits deuth, to Jjord Marchmont, 
undoubtedly expecting, says Dr. Johuson, that they would be 
proucTof the trust and eager to extend bis fame/' It appears, 
however, that some time after Pope's death, Dodslcy solicited 
preference as the publisher, and was told that the packet of 
papers had not been even looked ut, and ** whatever was the 
reason/' adds Johnson, the world has boon disa]>pnintcd of what 
was reserved for the next ago/' It is rc&onable to suppose that 
amongst the manuscripts of Pojic there must have been many 
interesting and valuable papers, hut nothing of uny value has yet 
^appeared. Pope gave Bolingbroke the option of preserving or 
destroying the xnamiscripts. and itjs proliahlc, from the circum- 
stances I am about to mention, that he chose the latter alternative. 
They never got into the possession of the Earl of Marchmont# 
A work entitled “ ✓/ Sfike/iPM frpm iht Papers of the Earls of 
Marchmont** andpnblUhed in 1831, by Sir George Rose, contains 
two letters from Lord Bolingbrokc that are calculated to injure 
‘materially the memory of Pope, if they arc not very closely and 
candidly considered. They are on the subject of Pope's Satire 
on the Duchess of Marlborough, included in bis Epistle ** On ike 
Characters of Women** under the name of A (ossa. To refrerii 
the memory of the reader I shall here subjoin it. 

But what are these, to great Atossa'a mind? 

Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ! 

Who, with hi.*r«elf, or odiers, from her birth 

Finds oil her lifo one wurfore upon earth : 

X 2 
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.SItines in esposinf^ knaves^ and painting fools. 

Yet is whftte’er she hates and ndicules. 

No thought advances, but her eddying brun 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the world has been her trade, 

Tlie wisest fool much time has erer made. 

From loveless youth to unrespectctl 
No passion gmtify’d except Iter rage. 

So much the fuiy still outran the wit, 

The pleasure miss'd her, and the scandal hit. 

Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 

But he's a bolder man who durcs be well. 

Her every turn with violaioe pursued. 

Nor more a storm her hale than gratitude: 

To that ('Ocli passion*iums, or soon or late } 

T<ore, if it makes her yield, must moke her hale : 

Suitcriors? death ! and oquoU? what a cun^l 
But au inrerior not dejtendcnt? worse. 

* Offend her, and she knows nui to forgive; 

Oblige her, nn<kshell luitc yon while you live: 

But die, and shell ndom yoiwthen Ute bust 
And temple rise—then full again to dust. 

Lust night Ikt IorI was all that's aood nnfl great; 

A knave this moroing, and his will a Hient. 

Stmnge! by die means defeated of the ends, 

By spirit robb'd of |>awer, by warmth of friends, 

By wealth of follow'ersi without one distress 
Sick of herself, through veiy selfishness! 

Atossa, curs'd wiUi every granted prayer, 

Childless with all her children, wants an heir: 

To hdrs unknown desrends Ih’ unguwJed store, 

Or wanders, heaven directed, to die \yooT, 

When Pope first published the Epiatle, in which this character 
DOW occurs, he informed the public in an advertisement, that it 
contained so character dram from the li/e, an assertTon which 
Johnson insinuates Pope did not wish to be believed. In a note to 
the poem also, Pope stated that it was imperfect, because a portion 
of his subject whs vice ieo high to be then exposed. It is certain 
that the characters of Atom, Philomedi and Cloe, the 'only ones 
which are supposed to apply to particular individuals, were aubae^ 
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quently introduced. It is said by Wartcn that the lines-oo Aiossa 
were brought to the notice of the Duchess of Marlborough, under 
the pretence that they were intended for the portrait of the Duchess 
of Buckingham ; but she soon stopped the person reading them 
to her, and called aloud, I cannot be so imposed upon; I see 
plainly enough for whom they are designed and then* violently 
abused the author. It is added that her Grace was afterwards 
reconciled to Pope, courted his favor, and gave him a thousand 
pounds to suppress the portrait; which he accepted, is said,*’ 
by the persuasion of Mrs. M. Blount; and yet after the Duchess’s 
death, it was both printed and published. This,” says Warton, 
" iV the greatest blemish in our Poet’s moral character” On which 
Bowles, one ^ the later editors of Pope, cxcluims: A blemish ! 
call it rather, if it be the fact, the most shameful dereliction of 
every thing that was manly and honorable.*’ Mr. Roscoc, another 
editor of Pope, is very indignant with Mr. Bowles for this censure, 
though advanced so hypothetically, and notwithstanding a subse¬ 
quent avowal on the part of the latter that he did not give credit 
to so base'* a story. Roscoe supposes that Mr. Bowles must 
have meant it to be implied that»Pope was guilty of the act, 
or he would not have characterized it by such expressions; but 
surely it is unreasonable and unjust to take this view of the 
matter, after Mr. Bowles had by his own account indignantly 
disavowed his having charged Pope with sucli disgraceful treachery 
and meanness. Bowles was only surprised at the comparatively 
moderate manner in which Warton had spoken of an act that 
without any personal reference to Pope, was of a nature per se 
that could hardly be too sternly condemned. Johnson, though 
he docs not seem to have heard any thing of the bribe, thought 
the character of Aiossa was published with no great honor to the 
writer*B gratitude, for the Poet bad received from the Duchess a 
great deal of personal attention. Until this publication of the 
Marchmont Papers the story of the thousand pound btibc rested 
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^Dtirely on the antbority of Horace Wa1]>oIe; and Ro$coe» Bowles, 
Campbell and others, had refused to credit Tht latter writer 
in his ]*emarkB on Pope, in his Sff^cimens of ike Brithk Poete,* 
observes that Warton. in relating the anecdote (after Walpole) 
adds a circumstance which contradicts the statement itself. The 
Duchess’s imputed character/* says CampVcll, ** is said to have 
appeared in 1746, two years after Pope's death; Pope therefore 
could not have himself published it: and it is exceedingly Impro* 
liable that the bribe ever existed/’ It is clear that Pope did not 
publish it, but in one of the two letters, which wc shall now 
subjoin, Lord RoUngbrokc asserts, that Pope just before his dcatli 
corrected and prepared U /or the press, which iu a moral sense 
amounts to much the same tiling:— , 

VtSCOVKT DOLlKOaaOKK TO HUGH SAUL OP MARCHMONT*. 

• ** BuUcm'ij, Monday. 

My dear I^onl,—TI hs iirrivul of your servaiU with the from 

Lord Stiiir gives me nii ujiportiimly of Idling you, that 1 continue in (he 
resoluliun 1 mentioned lo you itiH night, upon what you »Lid to me from 
the Duchess of Marlborough. It would be a breach of that trust and 
coulidence wlhcli Pope reposed in me, to give any one such of his papers 
os 1 think lluU no one should seef If there are any that muy l>c injurious 
to (}ic lute duke or to her grace, oven indirectly and covertly, us I hope 
there are not, (hey shall be destroyed: and you shall be a witness of Iheir 
destnirtion. Copies of any bucIi, I hope and believe, there are none 
ubroiul; and I hojie the <liichc5S will believe, 1 scorn to keep copies whim 
i destroy originnls. I was willing you should have these assurances under 
the hand of, my dear lord, your foilUful and devoted humble servant, 

“ llOLINCBttOKF '* 

VtSrOt'NT HQLlKODnOKC TO UIJCU EAKL OF MARCilMOXT. 

“ Monday Morning. 

** Out friend I^ope, it srcins corrected and prepared for (lie prvss, just 
before hU death, an ediiiou of the four Kpislles tliat follow the E^suy on 

-- ^ - 

* Hogb Ctrl of Marchmont ctmo to h\n title about four years before Pope 

died« He was honored with s fiim roinpllment io the poet's beautiful iascrip* 

tioo in his grotto at Twickeabaoi. He died 1794 m the eighty liitli year of hii 

age, and left no male issue. 
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Man. Tl>ey ware then printed off, and are now ready for publication. 1 
am sorry for it, because, if he could be excused for writing the character of 
Atossa formerly, there h no excuse for his design of publishing it, after ho 
hud received the favour^ (*t000/.), you and I know ; and ihc clmraoter of 
AtossH is inserted-^! have a copy of the book. VVarburtoii has the pitH 
pnety of it, ns you know. Alter it he cunnot, by the terms of the with 
In it worth while to suppress the edition ? or should her grace's fiiends sny, 
Rs they may,^ from several strokes in it, that it was not intended to He her 
character.^ and should she despise it? If you come over hither, \\‘c may 
talk belter Umu write on die subject. Adieu, my Lord." 


Now that w*c have Walpole's authority supported by that of 
Jiolingbrokc, it becomes t)ccoesary to examine the subject with 
gi cHtcr industry and caraostnoss. I do not wish it to be supposed 
that the letters of Bolingbrokc, connected with the testimony of 
Walpole, Itavc at all satished my mind of the guilt of Pope. But 
1 was certainly at first a little staggered by them. Much, as Sir 
Roger dc Covcrlcy would have observour might be said on both 
sides of the question. To begin then witb the dark side, I may 
remurk that Pope's poetical ambitiuu was his ** ralinff passipH,*' 
and wc may consequently imagine that the suppression of one of 
his best things (for such is tlic clyiractcr of Atossa, as a piece 
of sharp and finished satire) was a sacrifice that required a 
more than ordinary display of virtuous resolution, lie can hardly 
be supposed to have been quite sincere, when he eloquently ex¬ 
claimed. 


Cursed be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 

Tlittt tends to make one worltiy man my foe. 

Because it is inconsistciit with his attack on the Duke of Chandos 
in the character of THmon, and the use he made of his celebrated 
satire upon Addison, wbich though written in anger, wu publish¬ 
ed in cool bl(Kid twenty ^cars after ! The celebrated character of 
Addison was so much admired, and Pope was so well pleased with 
it iiimself, that bis poetical vanity got the better of his'humanity 
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and honor. Atterbnry on hia first perosa! of (he lihes was struck 
with their energy and truth, and, as Roscoe^remarks, with no 
very ciristian spirit^** he advised the IPoet, **<u he new knew where 
his strenyih lay, not to euffer it to re n min unepiployed," Pope seems 
to have t;iken the hint with equal readiness and success. Roscoe, 
who defends Pope’s conduct on all occasion^, with the usual par- 
tiality of an Editor, evinces a disposition to exculpate ^is conduct 
in the case of the satire on Addison; hut as Sir William Black- 
stone has right]y ohaerved, however the Poet might be excused 
for penning such a character of his friend, in the first transports 
of his indignation, it reflects no great honor on his feelings to 
have kept it so long by him, and then to publish it after Addison 
was in his grave, and to baud it down to po$terit)( ev>graftcd into 
one of 1)18 best productions. Itoscoc is mistaken in thinking his 
endeavour to prove t^^t Pope wus not actuated by a long and 
implacable hatred, will be serviceable to his cause; for when he 
notices the fact, that from the time of Addison's first perusal of 
the satire to the day of his death, ho always treated Pope with the 
utmost civility, he mokes the case tell more strongly against the 
poet for liis want of ,geueroi»ity. I believe the truth to be, that 
Pope was not moved by any violent animosity towards the memory 
of Addison when he published the verses, but that his ruling pas¬ 
sion, or iu other words lus love of fame, made him do what must 
have been in direct opposition to bis own conscience and his 
natural feelings. While Pope’s treatment of Addison was certain¬ 
ly a blot on the former’s moral reputation, it may be thought to 
afford some appearance of confirmation to the assertions of Boling- 
broke and Walpole, with respect to the satire on the Duchess of 
Marlborough; because the man who could permit his ambition 

I 

to overcome his sense of moral rectitude in one instance could do 
so in another. The two cases, however, are not exactly parallel. 
^There is one important difference. Though Pope mi^t have 
' *«^blished an ill-natured satire to gratify his love of fame at the 
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expease of his better feclu3gs» i( does not follow that he would 
have been base enough to take a bribe. In factj all that we know 
of Pope« is incoDsisteut wi^h tbia feature of the charge against 
him. He was economical and paper-sparing'* to be sure, but 
he was by no means avaricious of wealthy and rejected many up* 
portunities of making moncy> when the mode by which •it was to 
be obtained implied the slightest iuterfcroncc with his personal 
independence*. He was also extremely liberal and even lavish 
in bis pecuniary favors to persons in distress, and by a judicious 
management of his small means contrived to do more good than 
many who were equally well disposed and who had double his 

ft 

advantages. On this point, therefore, the probabilities are strong¬ 
ly against Bolingbroke and Walpole. Pope labored the cliaracter 
of Atoisa with extraordinary care, and was so gratified by his 
success, that his ruling passion** alone, independent of any 

ft 

nobler or more prudent motive, would have made bim reject at 


* Hr ivtice refuBrcl s pensjpn, ami .Spence tells u^, on ific authonT/ of Warlmr* 
Ion and otiicrs, that'* Pope nr\or fiallcred anybody fur mnnev in Ihr whofo 
course of bis writinjc^. Aldrrmna Barber had a (;rral mclinatinn to have a 
stroke in bis commcmlalion imertoc) in some part Popi *'. nntinis^. Me illd 
not want money and he started fame. Mr would proliahfy have Riv^n four or 
five thousand pounds to liavu been ^ralifirtl in lii*i dr«>ru. omi Pupr 

vndtruttthd mticb ; hut Sir. Po)hi would m'vrr comply with Hurh a 
We also find in S(>encr*s ArKU'doU's that " Pupr* waholletcda very consideniblo 
sum by ihr Duches« of 3[a>lborou^h if he %vouM ius;r1 a nood rfuraclcr of 
the Duke, ^ind he absolutely lofu^rt] it.^* *ilie knowledj^n of those oHbi'<*or 
payment for praiae mi^Ul pn^ihly have «iigj;c*ited. liowoser unn*a^unab1y, tlio 
invention of the scandal rc^pectin^ a supposed oaiT for the suppression of a 
satire, and the Pnet*s arreptanue of it. Pope had also in fiin iifutmic heen 
accused of receiving a thou«and pounds from the J)nke of f'hando«, and ungrate¬ 
fully returning the kindness with a satire on hispalroo. The OTcipt of the 

money he imUgnantly denird. lie also may be >ai(|lo hnvc denied hy anticipa¬ 
tion the charge now considered when he proudly asscrtnl that if he was a good 
poet, there was one thing upon which be valued himsolf and which was 
rare among<t good poets—a pel feet independence. *'1 have never.” ho said. 
'* flattered any man, nor evdr received anything oi any man for toy vorscs.'* 
The old Duchcsi of Marlborough henelf, who left many legacies to her friends, 
might have remembered tb« poet io bar will if be bad Irealod her with morn 
attention and respect, * 
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once the offer of a thousand pounds to suppress it. Hazlitt said^ 
that Moore ought not to have publislied LoUa Rookh^ which he 
thought was a public disappointmeaU for three thousand pounds^ 
'' for liis fame was worth more than that/' If Moore’s reputation 
has so high a pecuniary value. Pope s was certainly not inferior 
even in tliat respect, and he ought and would not, have suppress¬ 
ed a roaster-piece of satire for her Grace's bribe, however he might 
have been inllucnccd by other considerations. If he bartered his 
poetical fame for gold he would not have taken less to e^ppresM 
than Moore took to yubliik. The former had quite as lofty an 
opinion of his own genius as the latter can entertain of his. But it 
is worse tlron idle to talk in Uiis mercautile manno* about poetical 
productions, and T do not mean, in alluding to Ua7h(t'f;,>;^mark, to 
imply any agreement with his opinion respecting the merits of 
Lulln Rookk, The public generally were at least os much delight¬ 
ed with it as they expected to be. But to return to the point in 
question. Con<<ulering then that Pope valued poetical fame more 
than iDuncy, and was inrculiarly ])unctilious on the scoi’e of his 
pcrsoiml independence, and remarkably [)rudcnt and far-sighted on 

most worldly occusions, we may fairly conclude, even as h matter of 

# 

mere policy, he would liavc rejected the supposed bribe, and not 
have placed himself in the power of so garrulous, violent and fickle 
a woman as the Uucliess of Marlborough. It is pretty evident 
that Pope must be brought in guilty of ingratitude towards her 
grace, but not on account of u/vertfAwy favor, which fonns the 
darker feature of the charge. Perhaps even ingratitude is too 
stroug a term to lie used in tliis case, for the old lady on the whole 
probably gave him a good deal more ajinoyaucc than plcuEure 
with her wavering humours, and was as much indebted to i'ope as 
Pope was to her. But even if we most eventually adroit tAat the 
Poet’s conduct was not wholly irreproachable, it may be easily 
showu that his accusers have not proved him to be so truly corrupt 
Olid couteifiptible as their stories would imply« Qua hasty perusal 
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of the letters of Bolingbroke (who was described by the poet him« 
self as his ** Guide, Philosopher and Friend'*) I confess, I was 
not a little startled. I began to think Horace Walpole might be 
right after all, and Campbell, Roscoc and Bowles in a jdeasing 
error. Fora moment the case seemed decided. On a second con¬ 
sideration, however, *1 feet by no means disposed to pladc implicit 
confidence in the testimony of Bolingbroke, though coincident 
with that of Walpole. I shall explain some of those particulars 
which in addition to what has been already advanced, make me 
question the veracity of these two writers. In the first place then 
they were neither of them disinterested witnesses. On tlic con- 
trar}’, Bolingbroke was actuated by what Johnson emphatically 
calls his '' thirst of vengeance/' and Horace Wulpolc was jealous 
of every autlior in existence, and was never on very cordial terms 
with Pope, though some little compliments may have passed 
between them. It was Walpole*, who safd of Addison that be 
died drunk /’ and for the pleosoi'c of saying something new and 

* Tn llio feller of Horace Wafpolu to Horary by l.orU 

Horn iij 163*t, Wnipofe IcIIh fi/s corrt«»|M>ndoiit ImcI in Km 

editiiiii of liiu Palriof King, apaue^yru' un l.oid f.yrijcton ; nn<i Oial lie 
lliis lacl on tlje authority of i^ni ChosIcrhehJ and Lorti Lytlleton, httter 
vfwhiitu u’fnt /(• liotiu^ltntkr tv u^k kvHJ ht hatl forfttirti h*^ vpinuMi'* To 
show what WnlpoleV spiteful tiule-Utlic U wurlli. we iinvo only to turn to a 
letter of Ijoliagiirokc's to >lu{;h Karl ot Marclimoui lu liiu Mari^htnonl Papers, 
wherein he clearly states that the pancftyric on Lytfletou wa^ omitted, at that 
noblenian 9 own request. Bolingbroke s words arc. - The pub he at ion you men* 
tion** (the Patriot Kinjt) **ha4 brought no trouble upon me, though it has given 
occasion to many UbeU gainst me. They are of the lowest form, and seem to be 
held in the contempt th<!y defierve. There I leave them, nor suffer a nest of 
hornets to disturb the quiet of my retreat. If these (citers of mine i!omc to your 
hands, your LortLship wilt liud that I have left out ail that was said of our friend 
Lyttleluii lu one of them, fie dnind it wUgki Oe so, and I liad the double uiurli* 
Hcationsof concealing tho good I bad said of one friend and of revealing the tur¬ 
pitude of another." Lord Dover in a note to one of tValpole's letters 
very erroneously, that BoUbgbroke discovered what Pope had done during his 
(Pope's) iifo time, and Mwr /orpupe him for it. Bolingbroke might have known 
it before Pope's death, but if so we may conclude that he had no objection to It 
tlieo, as he was not the man to smother bis passions, * 

V 2 
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^urpriaiogf, and the gratification of his literary envy, be waa not 

very acrupulouB in adhering to the truth, when retailing his anec« 

% 

dotes of men of letters. The world* would never have believed 
the story of the Atosea bribe on his authority alone, and even 
Bolingbrokc*6 support will not save it from the eventual incredu* 
lity of fftankind. It would have been as "well, however, if the 
£ditor of the Marchmont Papers had been discreet enough to 
omit the two letters, for they will leave a stain somewhere, and 
if we save Pope, Ilolingbrokc must be sacrificed. Lord Boling- 
broke was during the life of the Poet, one of the most faithful 

I 

and affectionate friends, anc} he wept over him in bis helpless 
state of decay, with a passion almost feminine. It is, indeed, 
melancholy to reflect upon what trivial chances tlie,.warm cat 
human friendship may be wrecked, and how suddenly its flame 
may be extiiigui'^lied. Pope was scarcely cold in his grave before 
the man who hud loved and mourned him like a brother, became 
inspired with an implacable hatred, and endeavoured to blast his 
memory witli the malice of a demon. It appears, that on disco¬ 
vering that Pope had left his printed works to Warburlon, whom 
Bolingbrokc huteil ulmoHt madness, the latter was so stung 
with anger and jealousy, tliat he experienced a suddeu revulsion 
of feeling, and thought only how he might revenge himself ou 
the dead poet, as wcU os the living Churchman. Warburton had 
gained the affections of Pope by his subtle defence of The Essay 
on Man, and the poet’s orthodoxy, which was more than ques¬ 
tioned on account of the arguments and illustrations which 
Bolingbroke had insidiously contrived should be introduced into 
the poem. The tlicologian, though he defended the poem in 
public, seems to have opened the poet's eyes to the nature of the 
philosophy into which Bolingbroke had inveigled him, and Pope 
made several subsequent alterations in accordance with the views 
of Warburton, This was of course gall and wormwood to the 
philoBOphidal Lord, and the theologian added fuel to his passion, 
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by making variotu mamaacript strictares of a very free andl 
ungentle nature, on a copy of fiolingbrokc’a Letters on the 
Study and Use of ifistoiy/^ These stricturea Pope shewed to 
Bolingbrokei who received them, it is said, with irrepressible 
indignation. Pope, however, passionately loved Bolingbroke to 
the last*, aud must have little expected, that his leaving^him only 
his MSS., and assigning lus printed works to Warburtou, as hia 
Editor, would have kindled such fierce and unrelenting anger, and 
stirred up such deadly strife. To give some reasonable colour to 
his enmity towards hU deceased friend, Bolingbroke pretended 
to be enraged nt a breach of trust on the part of Pope. The 
cir cum stances attending this transaction, were tis follows; 

Lord Bojlin^orokc's political tract of The Patriot King had been 
put into the hands of Pope, that lie might procure tlic impression 
of a few copies, to be distributed amongst his J.iOrd«bip’s friends; 
which was accordingly done; but after the death of Pope, it 
appeared, that a much greater number (amounting it is amd, to 
1,500) had been taken off and left in the hands of the printer, 
who after Pope's death delivered them up to Jns Lordship, 


* Pope, ind«rH, iUolircd hitn : when in company with him, he appeared with 
all the dcfciuncc and »uhii)}s.-ioo of on afTotiionaie AcholAi. Ha owd to apeak 
oi Jiim ais a boiuf; of a auih'Siui order, that had coiidohoeudeil to v:sit thU lower 
world ; in panirular, when the la^t comet app(*areti, and approached near the 
earth, ho told some oi bi^ acquaintance, it was sent only to convey l.ord 
Dolingbro^c uoua aoaik ; ju^t 02 , a «taKe<^ach btopa at your door to take up a 
passenger. A guceful p^rMis, a How of nerroua eloquence, a vivid imaxinstloQ, 
were the lot of this accomplished nobleman; but hui amliitious views being 
frustrated io the early paitof his life, liL«dihappoiiituients embittered his temper, 
and he seems to liave been dkgu^led with all religions, and all governments. I 
have beea inforincd from an eye-witness of one of hia laAtinlervicwi with Pope, 
who was tltim given over bj the physicians, that DoUngbroke, AtauJing behind 
Pope's chair, looked earnestly down upon him, and repeated several tinies, in- 
terrupteS with sobs, O, grunt Uod, what is man I 1 never knew a person that 
had so tender a heart for hia particular friends, or a warmer bencvolcnre tor all 
mankind.*' It U to be bopdd that Bolingbroke proSted by tho«e remarkable 
words that Pope spoke in bis Jastitlneis to tliQ same B^ntleniaii who communi¬ 
cated the foregoing anecdote; 1 am so certain of the soul's being immortal, 
that I loem even to fieel it wiUiia ne, u it were by inlttiti 0 Q*'’*«lf^erl 0 N« 
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Bolingbrokc affected to be outrageoualj iodignant at this breach 
of tru8t/^ and employed Mallet, a mean and unprincipled acrib- 
blcr of all work, to exaggerate and* mis-represent the facts, and 
to hold up Pope to the execration of the world*. It was 
abi^urdly insinuated, that it was Pope’s intention, had he sur¬ 
vived Bolingbroke, to have sold the hook oirhis own account, and 
at a large price. Pope, as D'Israeli observes, must have been a 
miserable calculator of 9urvivoriihtp8, if he hod built his hopes of 
profit, on such a foundation as thisf. Warburtou, whose heart,’* 
Johnson says, ** was yet warm with bis legacy, and tender by the 

I 

recent separation,” apologised for Pope. His conduct was attri¬ 
buted to a desire of perpetuating the esteemed work of a friend, 
wlio wight have capriciously destroyed it. Tho^p <y ». it was 
said, could have no selfish motive; he could not gratify his vanity 

i 

by publishing it as bis own, nor bis avarice by its sale, which 
could never have taken place before tlie death of its author, a 
circumstance, us was just intimated, not likely to occur during 
Pope's lifetime. The last Earl of Marclimont’s account of this 
matter, as given to the faonotirable George Koso|, umkes it still 
more iinprobuble that Pope, should have been nctiiated by any 
unworthy motive. Tins account was published by Mr. A. Chal¬ 
mers in the Biographical Dictionary. Acconling to this state¬ 
ment, it appears, that some cojiics of The Vulnol King^ were 


* Mallet (wUo is but ibc mouthpirce of bis patton) objects that and 

fragments of these papers had Wn ciaplojcd to fvrcM a luouthly Magazine.'* 
But is il likely that Pope would Mmd parU of the work to a Magazine, and yet 
expect that they could bo vo u&eil without a chance of the circumstance coming 
to the Knovrlnlt^r of Bolmgbroke 1 Tf he M^od fiagmcnU of the work to a 
Moga.’irie, it is dear that he must hare thought himself justiHed in so doing, it 
was not u secret ad, and no one pretends that it was his object to prtvokc tlio 
hoslUily of Ihdinghiuke. 

t Pope a death was a very hIow one, and fully t'xpectod hy himself. Had ho 
been consciona of any iuipropnety with respect to the priotiag of The Patriot 
King, he might very c.isily and secretly have destroyed the entire impressioa. 

{ The IhiAer of the iiUhtor uf the Maichmoat Papers. 
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printed and distributed with Bolingbroke's knowledge, to Lord 
Cornbury, Lord MorchoioDt, StrW. Wyndharo, Mr. Lytticton, and 
various gentlemen of respectability. A copy was given by Pope 
to Mr. Allen, of Prior Park, near Bath ; and he was so captivated' 
with it, that he pressed Pope to allow him to print an edition at 
his own expense, using such caution os should eAectihUy pre* 
vent a single copy getting into the possession of any one, before 
the author’s consent sliould be obtained. Under a solemn en« 
gagement to thi:^ effect, Pope reluctantly consented. Tlie edition 
wns packed up and deposited in a wareiiousc, of which Pope kept 
the key**. Now as there was nothii^ in the book, calculated to 

* Air. reporter Lo^l MarchinontV includes the rnllowing 

additional lit.«.!.* (In the circuoislancc being made known to l.oni IMiag- 
bioke, who wu then a guoHi in hU own hooftp at Uatt^Nva with l^ord MarHi« 
niont, to wlmm he had lentil fur two or ihro<^ yearn, Iih lordship wa^ in gicat 
indignatiun, to appcii^ whieh Lonl Marrlimutit Mr. (irovonkop (alicr- 
ruau gentleman who hail travciloil with him, and wua afterwards in the hoirise* 
hold of i.ord Chesterfield, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) to brlug out tim 
whole edition, of which a Imnfirc wast immediately made on tlio terrace of Hat* 
ten^a." Ir cannot be collected from the foregoing statement wli cl her the din* 
covery alluded to occurred liefore or after the death of I’upc, aiu] it h conaiu 
that it IS not con^stent with Af^llut**^ account, which tvas drawn Hp,M «iippo«rif, 
under Holingbtoke’ii superintendence. It is »g>ntiadkcte<l still more poBUivety by 
Lord UoUnghruke himscir in a letter {in the Marchiuoid J'apcJs} addre^^cd tu 
Lord Alarchmont. 'fhe letter comiiicncc^ as folioW3. 

•* Orf. 22, 1774. 

"Alydcur l.ouL-^Sinre you will take t]>c trouMe of rccming fiom Air. 
AVnglit the cilition of that pap(*r, winch our late friend causi*d treacherously 
to be mndo ; and since 1 mean to have U only to destroy it, the bringing it 
hitber would Ik useless, lie «o good Iheieroro as to sec it buriicil at your house, 
to help to dry which is the best use it can be pot to. If your Lord*Li]i pleases 
tu speak earnestly to Wright of the necessity that no copy bu fell, and of your 
desire aodminc, that he would be attentive to discover wlicllicr any be left, and 
to give notices of any the least apprehension of a pubhealiuu by that means, you 
will oblige me extremely.” 

From tins letter it would »eem that Lord Marchmont was not under the same 
roof with Bolingbroke at the time alluded to, and that tlie book was not burnt at 
itatterspa^or any where else until after the death of Tone, which occurred on 
the 30th of Alay of the same year, or nearly five luouHjs previous to the d.ite of 
Bohngbru»r/s iettcr. Sir OeoVge Hose, however, 1 suppose on the authority of 
Lord March mont's statement, though be does not say so. asacru In a note that 
notwithsunding what is said in tbe above letter the book was burnt ak Battersea. 
This is very unlikely* 
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injure Boliu^broke ia any way> by ita publication, which he only 
objected to becauae it had not received hU.last corrections^ and 
there is no conceivable bad iDotiv&. by which Pope could have 
been actuated, it is clear that the vindictive ra^ of his Lordship 
was excited by another cause, and that cause was Pope’s prefer- 
ence of Warburton as the Editor of his works*. Mrs. Blount 
warmly assured Mr. Spence, that she could take her oath, that 
The Patriot King was printed by Po|>e, out of his excessive esteem 
for the writer and his abilities,’’ which, as Ruscoo remarks, is tlie 
only rational mode of accounting for the transaction. Now 

I 

when we 6nd Uiat Bolingb,roke’s furious passion made him con¬ 
descend to connect himself with such a personage as Mallet, 
of whom Johtkson tells us it had been said tb a^ was the 

only Scotchman tbat Scotchmen did not commend,” and who 
% 

was " ready for any dirlg joh when wc trace the unrelent¬ 
ing acrimony with which, in conjunction with this ready hire¬ 
ling, he endrnvnurod to blast (he memory of his old friend; let 
it he put to any caiuHd and considcnitc Header, wlictlicr it is 
not more likely, that Bolingbrokc coinctl or rather confirmed a 
malignant falsehood, than tliat Po])c was guilty of the corruption 
imputed to Iiim. It is true, that at first sight, there is something 


Sir Gfiorse Itose lian a very violent note to the second of tint two letters I 
ha VO already quotctl, and docs not hesitate to lanKuafse rec^pecling Pope that 
would have been worthy of Mallet liimsclf. Ifc calU liim ci'onked’-fninritri ■-takes 
it for granted that lie ia guilty of all that he is cha^d with, and duscrihr^ bis 
treatment of the Duclioss as an art of Mngubrb.asene^5 and nialigoity. No al¬ 
lusion is made liy the Kditorto liis fatherV repetition of the late Lord March* 
montV statement, which it can hardly be supposed he had not seen. 

* D'lsrai'li uernuots for Ikilingbroke's rage in the s^amc manner. KulT- 
head, liuwever, m his Life of )*opt*, altribulcs ii riilhvly to the licr^lite eritirisui 
of Warburton i1 read y notirtil, and asMsrts that though BoUngbroke continued 
after that ciirumsiatire to caress Pope, he entertained for him a scertrt hatred 
on account of bU fiiendship svitli Warburton. Hut tim U not credible, for 
whatever were llolinghroke* faults he cannot falMy be suapDCtod of such mean 
and eold-b)i>ode<l hypocrisy. Hu might have cloaked ibe reo) rante of his 
anger, hut ho was not such a ronsuiumaiu hypocrite as loshed tears of appareot 
tenderness over the man he bated. 
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agunst this Tiew of the matter in the circumstance of his Lord* 
ship's making a kind of appeal to the Earl ofMarcbmont's know* 
ledge of the bribe; but it nfust be remembered that we have not 
the Earl's reply before us, and that it is possible he might have 
denied the possession of the imputed knowledge, or that at all 
events, he might only have heard of it as a rumour raised by 
some of Pope's numerous enemies, and tiolingbroke, to serve his 
own purpose, alluded to it as an indisputable fact with which they 
were mutually acquainted. Perhaps Bohngbroke himself was the 
first who communicated it to the Earl. The public ought not to 
give too hasty and ready a credence* to the assertions of so inter* 
ested a witness as l^rd Bolingbrokc, against one, who, whether 
as a mm. poet, is entitled to our admiration; for his actions 
were generally of an amiable and honorable character, and his 
works will delight and instruct mankind, ^ long as the language 
in which they arc written sliall endure*. 


STANZAS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


Fair Lady, as though friendship's chain seem broken 
It holds, with wonted force, tiiis faithful heart, 

I fain reserve’s delusive veil would part, 

And learn if liuply yet some lingering token 
Of old regard and tvndcnicsr supprest 
Remaineth lurking in thy gentle breast. 


% 

* Mrs* ThofflsoD io her Memoim of Sarah Duchew of Marlborough,'* lately 
publUhed (1639), luakos no allusion to the Mareht&ont Papers, and merely 
repeats, after VVulpoIc and Wartop, the old story of the bribe. * 
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lU 

Fate with no heavier blow nor keener ating 
May crush or goad m, when the genial power 
Of friendship fails« and trifles of an hour 
Rend each dear link that from our early spring 
Held US in pleasant thrall. The cup "of life 
Bears naught so bitter as the drops of strife 1 

III. 

Alus! I may not meet thee in the crowds 
Unmoved—for in thy, sweet, familiar face 
llie hallowed past hath left a startling trace :— 
At once, %Yith sudden impulse, fond and proij^ . 
My bosom heaves—unconsciously roy feet 
Approach thcc—and my lips tliy name repeat! 


IV. 

But oh ! the deadly pang, the freezing chill. 

When by the calm gaze of that altered eye 
The spell is broken ! <Lady» if the sigh 
That meets thine car could say what feelings thrill 
This troubled breast, or what my sad looks meant, 
Methinks e’en tby stern coldness might relent. 


V. 

I cannot think that all our mutual dreams 
Were false as twilight shadows, nor believe 
Thine heart could change, or words like thine deceive : 
And still, os travellers for the sun’s bright beams 
Up.gazc in hope, though clouds may lour awhile/ 

I wait and watch for thy returning smile. 
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X. 

Oh ! blue were tlie mountains* 
And gorgoo%i» tlic trees. 

And stainless tlie Tountains, 
And pleasant the breeze ^ 

A g^lory adorning 
The wanderer*® way* 

In T^ifc*s sunny morning* 
When young Hope was gay ! 


It. 

rriie blue liHls arc shrouded* 

Tlie groves are overcast. 

The bright streams urc clouded* 
The hreeze is a blast ; 

The light hath dopartod 

The dull noon of 

And Hope* timid-hearted* 

Hath fled from the stz'ife I 


tzx. 

In fear azxd in sadness* 

Poor sports of the storm* 
~Whose shadow and madness 
Enshroud and deform ; 

Ere i^ife*s day is closing 
How fondly we crave 
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Oh ! visit not * 

My couch of dreamless sleeps 
When even thou shalt be forgot 
By tins so faithful breast; 

But let the strangler watch my silent rest 
With eyes that will nqt weep! 

ir. 

Oh ! come not. Maid ! 

I«crave no sigh from thcc. 

E’en when my mouldering frame is laid 
Within the cold dull grave; 

For the yew shall moan, and the night*wind rave, 
A fitting dirge far me ! 

III. 

Oh ! weep not. Love ! 

While grief were agony,— 

W^ait ^till the balm of time remove 
The fever of the brain. 

And dear, though mournful dreams alone remain 
Of me and misery ! 

IV. 

Oh ! then, fair Maid ! 

By twilight linger near 

The rustling trees whose green boughs sliado 
My lonely place of rest; * 

And hallow thou the turf that wraps my breast 
With pity's purest tear I 
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BIRTH-DAY stanzas to my 


t. 

Mr spirit revels deep in dreams to-day; 

I dimly recognise the scones around; 
for though thy fairy form is far away. 

And still thy father treads this foreign ground^ 
He sees thcc in thy native fields at play. 

And hears thy light laugh's sweet familiar sound 
Merry and musical as birds in May ! ^ 

K 


Tills is thy natal morn—a date how dear ! 

How many tender memories mark the time! 

A 

lluw oft thy prattle charmed a pai'cnt's cur. 

And soothed his soul in this uiigeniul cliinc ! 
How oft« when impious discontent was near. 

Thy sinless smile hath kindled hopes sublime. 
And made the gloom of exile seem less drear ! 

III. 

Though now ia weary loneliness I learn 

What countless miseries broken tics may bring. 
Though vainly to deserted rooms I turn 
* For one domestic charm, I will not fiing 
A shade upon this hour, nor idly yearn 

For pleasures passed on Timers too rapid wing ; 
Nor pine at Fate's decrees, however stern. 
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IV. 

Dear Child ! to thee devoted is the 

Thy brethren, (gentle twins.) and she who bears 
A mother's sacred name, arc proud and gay ; 

The small white English cottage sweetly wears 
A festal look, while friends and kindted pay 
Their tribute^praise, forctcl thy future years. 

And paint the brightness of thine onward way. 

V. 

And when the cheerful feast is nearly o'er, 

The wine-cup shall rhe filled, and thy dear name 
He fondly pledged each elder guest’s before, 

Regardful of the time; a pleasing shame , « 

Shall flush thy cheek ; and then the brilliant store 
Of nirth^day^ifts shall childhood’s dreams inflame, 
While aged hearts remember days of yore. 

VI. 

And yet, 'mid all this mirihfulncss and pride, 

Tlve sudden tears shall dim thy mother’s eye. 

And thou, sweet boy,*8baIt sadly cast aside 
Thy glittering gauds, and stand in silence by. 

While prayers are breathed for him by fate denied 
On England's happy shores to live or die. 

Or cross agun the severing waters wide. 

Vll. 

Hut this blest day no cares shall shade my heart. 

Save such as pass like clouds o’er summer skies; 

As oiicc thy presence bade despair depart. 

Sc now before thy memory sorrow flies; 

And almost momently around me start 

Dear fonns of home, that wake a sweet surprise^ 
Like visions raised by some enchanter’s art! 

Calcutta! Oc(, 19, 1831. 
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ON PHYSIOGNOMV. 


The lineameota of the hoUf will discover tho%c natural inclioatioiu of the 
mind which dissimulation will conceal or discipline will suppress. 

Lord Bmu. 

I knew by hie face there was eomcUiiog in him. 

, Shtthtipean, 

I am «o apt to frame a notion of every map's humour or circumstances by his 
?ook««. that 1 have ^oniehmes employed my>cH from Chaiing«croHs to the Royal 
Ivxchan^o m drawms ihe chiiracieis iif thoM: who have paMrd hy me. When 
with a sour rivelltfil fac*% I cannot forbear pitying his wife : and 
when 1 meet with an open ioaonuous countenance^ think on the happiness of 
hi*» fiionds, his family and relations. * 

H Additftn, 


PfiYtttouKOHY is a science whrcli most people smile at, and 
^t'hich all practise. It is more easily ridiculed then, abandoned. 
The old and the voun^. the wise and the f 9 olflh, the slircwd atid 
the simple, the suspicious and the confiding, all trust more or 
less, cither for good or for e\’il, to the oaUvard and visible signs 
of the internal spirit. Tlte philosophical testimonies in favor of 
this science are sufficiently respectable both in cliaractcr and 
number. In the olden time the sages of Egyjit and of India cul¬ 
tivated it with enthusiasm, and it is supposed that it was from 
those countries that Pythagoras introduced it into Greece. 

Aristotle treated largely of tlie Physiognomy, not only of man, 
but of the brute creation. After his time many Greek authors 
wrote treatises upon the snbjoct, of which a collection was formed 
and published in 1780. * Like Medicine and Astrology it was for 
a lung time associated with divination, and they who followed it 
us a profession did not coniine their scrutiny to the mental charac- 
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ter of the countenance, but endeavoured to trace in its lineaments 
the destiny of the individual^ as the fortune-teller of the present 

t 

day peruses the lines of the hand.* It subsequently fell into a 
temporary disrepute. 

It was about the commencement of the eighteenth century that 
the science was revived. Several treatise^* on the subject were 
then published, both in England and on the Continent, by able and 
learned men; but Lavater was the first writer of eminence in 
modem times who made it foshionable and popular. His work 
on the subject was got up in so splendid a style and with such 

i 

numerous illustrative engra^ngs. and the author himself was so 
much esteemed for his many personal virtues, that though he 
was opposed hy a few of the critics of the day be speedily 
ed a lar^c body of disciples, and his writings were translated into 
various languages. A man more truly pious, or more candid and 
benevolent, the world has rarely known. His character would 
suffer nothing by a comparison even with that of Fenelon. whom 
he in many respects resembled. He was not a profound philoso¬ 
pher. but that he was a mao of genius no one can have a mo¬ 
ment's doubt who has read lys celebrated work on Physiognomy, 
and the autobiographical notices of lus wly life. It is true that 
the former is often much too fanciful. It is also too verbose and 
desultory, and abounds in useless repetitions. These defects 
must be at once admitted; but they are redeemed by so many 
acute and ingenious observations, by so many noble sentiments. 
and by such u pervading spirit of philanthropy and religion, that 
the author’s enthusiasm is almost irresistibly contagious. Tltough 
bis ardour in the illustration of his favorite science beguiles him 
occasionally into very untenable positions, and leads him to speak 
somewhat too decidedly upon points that are purely spedulative, 
his frank acknowledgments of error, and the curious avowal, 
moc^ than once repeated, that be knows little or nothing of the 
Object ndtwithstandiiig his long study and experience> disarm the 
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anger of the reader> and prepare him to make a liberal allowance 
for every imperfectioo. 

Lavater iatrodaced the‘study of osseal physiognomy. All 
. preceding authors confined themselves chiefly to a consideration 
of what has been called pathognomif, which includes only those 
moveuble or accidental or transient appearances in the muscles or 
soft parts of the human face which betray the vicissitudes of feel« 
ing and of thought, while they neglected those permanent out¬ 
lines which indicate the general and fixed cluinicter of the heart 
and mind. He was not only a physiognomist in the ordinary and 
limited sense of the tenn, but as mi,^cb of a a'umologlst us G»j11 or 
Spurzbeimj though he did not preUntd to the same degree of 
^fMittatural knowledge ; nor attempt, as they did, to divide the 

mind into distinct and opposite faculties, and assign them their 

• 

several little bumps or cells. 

Lavater advises the student to place aVollectiou of sculls or 
costs of heads of celebrated or well known puisons in one hori¬ 
zontal row. After cotnjiariiig these scuUs or casts carefully with 
each other, and each with the intcUectuul or moral,chaiacter of 
the individual, the student may prpeoed to the considcrution of 
the external conformation of unknown persons, lie who after 
comparing the heads of men of various degrees of mental power 
can remain of oi>inion that there is no <Uflercncc between the 
sculls of the highest and lowest order of intellect, or in other 
words that mind leaves no fixed and legible tnees upon matter, 
whether bone or flesh, must liave a cranium of his own that 
would be a puzzle to the phrenologist, were it to indicate any 
portion of intelligence beyond the merest instinct. Perhaps there 
is no iDstHnco in the* whole history of human greatness of a^nan 
of magnificent genius with a head, of which the frontal portion 
was at ouce both loW and narrow. We occasionally indeed 
meet with persons of considerable capacity whose foreheads may 
exhibit either the one or the other of these defects \ 'but never 

2 A 
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both: and the defect ia invariably redeemed by the opposite 
advonta^ of height or breadth. But though genius refuses to 
reside in a forehead at once both low* and narrow, it is not every 
high or broad one that is honored by its presence. A large fore¬ 
head is not always intellectual. Its peculiarity of i^hape and in¬ 
clination is of great importance. If it either falls too far back 
from the face or too much overliongs it, though in otlier respects 
of fair proportion, it is indicative of mental imbecility, and ap¬ 
proaches too nearly in character to the bonds of animals. The 
old Grecian artists had so strong an impression of the unintellec- 
tual aspect of a violently retreating forehead, that in their anxiety 
to avoid it in their ideal portruifs they almost ran into the op¬ 
posite extreme; and though they never allowed it to buJ"^* 
and ovcfliang the lower features, they made it ntarly perpendi¬ 
cular, which in the living subjec t denotes dulness and incapacity. 
The forehead of an idiot generally either hongs clumsily, like a 
projecting rock, over a wild and dreary face, or falls directly buck, 
as wc find It in the lower animals. 

It is very'Tardy that wc find amongst those who deny the 
truth of i’liysiognoDiy, a man of much acuteness or reflection. 
The few reasonable persons who are met with in the ranks of its 
opponents arc generally influenced more by a mistrust of their 
own physiogaumicul discernment, ur an apprehension of the mis¬ 
chief and injustice which follow erroneous judgments, than by 
any serious conviction that the mind is not generally stamped 
upon the features. To those who object to the science on the 
ground of its uncertainty, as'regards human skill, there are two 
answers. In the first place truth itself is not to be rejected or 
denied, because its followers are occasionally at fault: and in the 
second, let us reason as cautiously and us coldly as we ii&ay, we 
can never wholly resist the iinpressionr which we receive from 
the perusal of a human face. 

lliere is no science, however useful or important, the professors 
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of which }id,ve not fallen into egrc^oos errors. It is not less 
unreasonable to rej^t Physios^nomr because the physiognomist is 
occasionally mistaken^ tbaif it woulii be to reject theology, medi* 
cine, and even mathematics on similar grounds. The teachers 
ahd students arc alike liable tu error in tlicm alh Science is fixed» 
but man is fallible* Tjuvater ackuowledges his rcpeateif blunders* 
without supposing that his own mistakes form an argument 
against the truth of his favorite s<ncncc; but Gull and Spurzheim 
seem to think themselves as infullihlc as the Pope, atid have so 
completely identified themselves with the science which they teach, 
that to confess an error, however alight, in their minutest details 
or their wildest sjicculatiuns, would be tantamount to nn Hdinii$aioa 
the broad principles of phrenology, are like the baseless 
fabric of a vi^i^ion. In n lecture delivered by the latter at Liver^ 
pool in IVIay 1822, he stiid that if but one tender and ufiectionatc 
mother could be proved to be deficient in the organ of philopro« 
gcnitivcncss or the love of children (a bump at the back of the 
head), or not have it strongly dcvciojied, lie would give up Phreno¬ 
logy at once ! A decision of this nature is equally unphilosojilucal 
and presumptuous. It is like the dogmati»«m of a reUgious en¬ 
thusiast, who stakes the cause of Christianity oil the accuracy of 
his own intcqiretatiou. 

A profound study of Pbysiogiiotny wonld perhaps enable us to 
trace the origin of our ideas of beauty. It is a problem that has 
excruciated many subtle intellects. I may hazard an opinion, 
that it is not u quality of matter. The face, per se, has probably 
no more relation to beauty or ugliness than a lamp or transparent 
vase that betrays the light or colour from within. Ilcauty is a 
moral or intGllectual quality shining through material forms. 
Those forms arc the most pleasing to the eye which are commonly 
the medium of the mental quality that we most admire. Mr, 
Burke, with all bis ingenuity and acuteness, seems to have been 
more successful in showing what beauty is not, than what it is. 

2 A 2 
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I cannot adopt bis vague and unsatisfactory definition. '' It ia for 
the greater jiart/’ he says, ** some quality in bodies acting me** 
rhanicully upon the human mind by the intervention of the senses/* 
Some late writers on the 8ubjcct» among whom arc Mr. Alison 
and Mr. Jefirey, siqiposc thut in reality no one form of matter is 

I 

more beautiful than another, and that all odr ideas of beauty are 
the result of habit and association« This theory has often been 
opposed with considerable ingenuity* Mr. Hazlitt. in his little 
essny on the subject, though be does not define what beauty is. 
endeavours to show that it is in some way inherent in tlic, object. 

To the argument that beauty is a mere quality of mind, it may 
perhaps he objected that there arc certain material objects, nn* 
connected with life or spirit, such as a flower or a shcll,^ 
are arlm)rcd as soon ns seen. I)ut even in new and inanimate 
objects the mind iuvaripbly discovers some kind of analogy, how** 
ever slight or remote, with its own nature. The analogy is not 
the less decisive, because it is sometimes a secret and almost im* 
conbcious pinciss. It is in this way that poets breathe life and 
passion into-nil external things, and sympathize with their own 
creations. The morc^imagiiiutioii we possess, the deeper is our 
sense of beauty. The Mcdiecim Venus, that excites some men 
to an ccstney of a<(miration, is regarded by otlicrs whose 
corporeal vision is in no degree inferior, with absolute in- 
diiTcrence. Smellet thought contemptuously of it. The effect 
depends greatly upon the mind of the observer. Persnos of 
exquisite delicacy of taste and feeling recognize traits of a 
congenial f&pirit in the smooth elegance and the flowing outlines 
of the face and figure. We must be capable of conceiving and of 
sympathizing with the internal spirit, before its outward symbols 
can awaken u genuine enthusiasro. On this account no man who 
Use not a touch of gentleness or nobility'in his own nature can 
study the science of Physiognomy with complete success. He 
fnight quickly discover his own crizaes or weaknesses in the faces 
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of kindred characters, hot the signs of a higlter spirit would 
escape his penetration, or ))rcsent a tacit reproof of bis own self¬ 
esteem, that would render^im quite uuahle to peruse them with 
an impartial judgment, Tlicrc is a groat deal uf truth in the 
common saying, that a person has gcnor«dly the good or ill qua¬ 
lities which he attributes to mankiud. If Swift hucf written a 
work on Physiognomy, it would have been very diflerent fi*ofii 
that of I^vuter. The more the latter studied the counteimnees 
of meu, the higliur became his opinion of our iiiturnul nature* 
But the cohl, the stern, the suspicious and sarcastic English 
Satirist would have found uotinng amiable or glorious in the 

human hice diviue,'* lie only wiko unites in himself the rarely 
qualities <tran enlarged and liberal mind with a capacity 
for minute ubservatiou, uinl a knowledge of tbe world with a pure 
and gctitic heart, can hope to attain aa equal facility in .tracing 
tlic signs of vice or virtue. 

The opponents of Physiugnomy found their chief objections on 
i^nbterl facts and accidental oirckimstanccs. TIicv arc people 
who have ii strange pn^judioc agsda^t all broad principles and 
genend mics. With tiicin a Nlight•mistake even in the language 
of ft proposition <leride.s its fate. 'fliey rejoice at a flaw in the 
iuclietmcut. Thus if they Imppou for once m tin^ir lives to meet 
with an honest fa(« on the shoulders of a njguc, or to have 
discovered a professed physiogi ion list in error, or to have proved 
their own want of physiognomical crL<ccriiment by some still 
great dr blunder, we are gravely a.MSurcd that appearances are 
deceitful, and are called upon to bdieve that the soul of man is 
never legible in his face. They conclude that the aspect of 
humanity is a continual lie, because they^ave in some instances 
failed to read it rightly, or because certain individuals by a cun¬ 
ning luisttsc of their futures, and others by some accident in life 
or some unkindly freak of nature, form exceptions to the ordinary 
correspondence between mind and matter. Physiognomy is a 
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science which can never admit of mathematical prwjsioD. Bat 
entirely to reject it on that acconnt is illogical and absurd. The 
physician's art is equally oncertain. • The full and blooming 
check is a sign of health and strength, and the pale and thin one 
of sickness and debility* Tlic physician is guided by tliese 
tokens* Should they sometimes happen tof deceive him, (such 
occurrences being comparatively rare) he docs not the less regard 
them in other eases as symbolical of the internal condition of the 
system. He acts upon his general eTpcriencc. If amongst a 
thousand apples, of a fresh and rosy look, there should he 6ve or 
six that are rotten stthc core# it would be ridiculous and childish 
to dispute, on account of these exceptions, the general assertion, 
that the quality of fruit is indicated by its appearance* 

Ncitwi{hshuiding our occasional mistakes and disappointments, 
the human face is stiU like a hook of n fcrcncc which we perpe¬ 
tually consult. We study the features of a stranger before we 
admit him to our confidence. We decide upon his character 
at a single gbmcc, and with infinitely more truth and precision 
than we could arrive at hy a more Icngthcued and laborious pro¬ 
cess. Looks arc more, legible than words, and far less deceitful. 
We can better command our phrases than our features, though 
the former arc by no means so expressive of t)ie movements of 
the soul. Even deeds are more equivocal than looks, because 
the motives which give them their real character arc often too 
deeply slu'oudcd in t)ic heart to be discovered by the world. 

Out first impressionx arc commonly the truest. The general 
character of the face, and the peculiar expression which is stamp¬ 
ed upon the features hy the thoughts and feelings of uiauy years, 
flash into our minds with more force and clearness when we 
meet them as a novelty than when they become more familiar* 
Thus *the first view of a landscape or axity impresses the real 
effect more vividly on the fancy than any subsequent or more 
deliberate observation* 
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We canBot easily coDquer the feeling of repugnance which is 
sometimes excited by the countenance of a stranger. Neither 
cau we always explain the cause, even to ourselres. 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell; 
w reason why 1 cannot Celt. 

# 

Even when subsequent familiarity^ an exchange of kind offices^ 
and a strong desire tu shake off an aj’parcntly ungenerous jire- 
judicc, suppress for n time all harsh and unfriendly thoughts, 
BoiDu accidental exposure of character, either ill word, deed, or 

look, ic almost sure to confirm our first impression. Tlicre U a 

# 

curious passage in Gessner's Jafe of Lavatcr, that may serve ae 

1 quote the translation by Tliomas Holer oft*. 

A person to whom he was an entire stmnj^er wus nnee minouiiced, 
nnd iiitrodm^d to him us a visitor. The first idea that rose in his mind, 
the moment he huw liim, was—^Tliis man is a murderer.’—Uc liuwover 
suppresscHhthe t}iouj;ht as nnjMslifinbly severe and Imiy, and (*nnvfTKctl 
with the pc^rson with his a(H:nstomod chility. Tlie coltivuiccl iinikT&Uinil- 
jii^, extensive iinfonnndoiu nnci rase of umiuK'r winch he discovered in 
his visitor, inspired him widi the highest rcs]>ect for lus inleljec'tuui endow- 
incuts; and his esteem for llu'so, added to the Ixmcvulenre and cnudnnr 
iiuuiral tu ]>ini, imhicisl him to disrecant the nfifavoumhlu impression Im 
Imd received from Ins first appeuroucu with respix^l to his moral ahaniclcr. 
Tlie-'ncxt tiny he dined with him hy mvitaliou; but soon after it was 
known that this accoiuplisbuci geiitJcmuu ^vua one of the assassins of the 
late king of Sweden; and lie funiid it advisable to leave the country us 
speedily as possible/' 


Rousseau somewhere speaks of n man in whose countenance he 
traced certain obscure and roy&teriuae indications of an evil cha¬ 
racter, and he accordingly resolved to avoid him quietly while 
there was yet peucc between them; for he felt, he knew not why. 


* The son of this wdhksown writer, Vdliers llolcroft, died in Calcutta a 
few years ago. lie lived and died neglected* Ills death, 1 believe, waj not 
even auaouQCed in the newspaper obituaries. 
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that it could not lon^ continue. Every man has experienced from 
repulsive features the ^ame strong hut undcfinable impressions. 
Ilousseau, however^ often fell into great mistakes^ for his fancy 
outran his ohservation. Me regarded the face as a book in which 
he might read strauge matters^ and was far too whimsical and dis« 
trustful to make a just and accurate ]fhyriognomist. lu the 
account of the controversy between him and Hume there is a 
curious and chuructcristic instance of lus too fanciful iaterjireta* 
tion of the face. It is given in Rousseau's own words. 

As wc v\rru siUiug eac cvenmi;, 8l\er supper, sikat by the Drr-side, I 
fau‘;1u luH (lluiue's) eyes inteuily* fivct) ou mine, as indeed hu^peiied vi^ry 
eiku : uuil tUnt lu a inaiiiier ol wliirh u is ^cry dUlicult to ^ive uu idea. 
Ai thut time lie me u sIiiuHmm, piercing look, mixed wiili 
y^\w\\ gn*utly disturUd me. To gH nd of the einliamiS5inunt 1 lay undor^ 
1 cudeu>vuret) tu look full at him in lu) turn; hut in fixing my e^cs 
against lus 1 fvlt iliu iiiusi in<*xpiY»(Hibk* tcrrui, and was obliged mhui tu iiiru 
them uwuy. The si)eu I?and physi<^noiuy of die good Dmid is that of 
an hoursl man; but wberc, gfi'al (iud! did this good inun borrow ifiose 
eyes Iic fixes so sternly mid iniuccoiintably on those of lus friends 

** The iiiijia*vsioii ol'Uiis look nnimined wiili mo, and gave me much un« 
cusin&ss. Myjrcmbie iiicruiseil even (u a degivc of fiiinting ; and if 1 had 
mU lK.s.'n relieved by an effusion of tears^ I liad IxK^n siifibrutcil. Presently 
uiler this 1 was scir^ wlih Uu* most violent remorse; 1 even despised 
myself; till at leuglh, in a transport which 1 still remember with ddi^lit, 

I sprang on his neck, cmhmccd him ci^riy ; while almost choked with 
sobbing, and biUheit in tears, 1 enod out, in broken oceonts, No, no, 
Dttrid ViiMWftfH' inxichams, Jfkt (khoI the hett of wt/i, he muit 

in'ihv h<the>l if Munkind. Ihiviil Hume \>nlItcly returned iny embraces, 
and, grnlly luppm;; me outlie back, re{>eaU.Hl several times, in a ood- 
ualur(‘il and easy lone, H'A.v, Wiaf, my rftvir i«r/ AVy, wy tk'ur AV/ 
Oh, 7tn/ (kar Sir/ IJ usual iioUiing more. I felt my heart yciini within 
me. M e went to bed; und 1 set out Uie next duy for the country.’* 

Hume answers all this by cxplainiug, that like most studious 

i 

men, he was subject to reveries and iits of absence, in whiclt he 
sometimes had a fixed look or stare. A cod! and sober physiogno* 
ifaist could not have made so ridiculous a mistake as that of 
Rousseau. 
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ThomsB Moore has a poetical fling at physiognomy. 

'Mn vain^tTe fondly strire to truce 
Tlie souVs refle^on in the face ; 

In vain we dwell on linea and crosses 
Crooke<l moiilhs^ or short prohosc'is : 

Boobies have tooled as iv»e and hrij'lit 
As l”ii 1 o*orthp Stneyrito; 

And louny i\ vnuc niid leiirnctl skull 

Has pee^K'd through windows dark and dtilL" 

'Diis may be wit. bnt it is not philusmphy. 1 liavc answered its 
/0171c by anticipation, in noticing the ordinary objections. He has 
nven hilly Writ against him. •‘Wisdom maketh the couulc- 
nunce bright*.** Spcnjfcr w;ii» not only a greater poet, but a bet- 
^^*r.i^)hilnsophrr (liau Moons and saw the strict analogy between 
the mind and IhmIv. 

For of the soul tlic lioily fonn doth take.*’ 

»SyKvf«rr. 

Has nature bestowed upon man such an udmirablo mctdionism 
of features for no useful end ? Tlic purpart uf outward expression 
is to show what pussc'* iu the mind, and as vre have already said, 
it IS lur more true than words. Sjh'OcIi, it has been wittily observ¬ 
ed, was given to luun to conceal his thnuglits. But looks cannot 
often deceive tbc most inexperienred of mujikind. All children 
have skill iu physiognomy. It is our niotlKT tongue, Wu under¬ 
stand it in our cradles. It i» universal. Cven animals can read 

% 

it iu the faces uf their kind, and sometimes in that nf meu. It is 
wonderful with what precision we [leruse the countcnauccs of 
those on whom our hopes and h&]n>incsa depend. Thus buys at 
school exhibit a remarkable quickness in discovering the mood of 
their iua.itcr in the cooditioa of his features— 

Weil do the l^oding tremblers learn to trace 

Tfic day’s disasters m Ins morning lace/* 

* Lavater al«o gives Scriptunl authority for the truth of phynoxAooiy, and 
makes the folluwinj; quotatioo.^'* A man may he known by his look, aud one 
that has uadersunduig by bij couiiteoaoce, wbea Ihou mcctesi biia/* 
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** Tliere is surely/* says Sir Thonias 6rowne» ** a pliysio^omy 
wbich master mendicants observe ; whereby ^hey instantly dis¬ 
cover a merciful aspect, and will single ont a face wherein they 
spy the signatures and marks of mercy; for there are mystically 
in our faces certain characters^ which cany in them the motto of 
our souUj wherein he that can read A, H, C, may read our 
natures/’ Lavater describes a particular kind of nose which in 
his opinion is of more worth than a kingdom. Tliis is somewhat 
too extravagant, but the value of atk honest and noble face can 
hardly be over-rated. Montaigne says, that on the mcrc^ credit 
of his open aspect, persons who bad no other knowledge of his 
character had the most implicit cuntidciice in his honor. He 
gives some curious illustrutions of tins fact. Even Moore, 
versified attack on pbysioguoiiiy we have just quoted, has shown 
his just ajipreciutiun of beauty of perseu associated with beauty 

of roiud, and has on nil occobums coniiectod certain internal quuli* 
ties with certuiu exterior luurks in the persons of his heroes and 
his heroines. The veiled Prophet of Khorasnan has a visage iu 
keeping with .his hideous soul, and the light of the harum, the 
young Nourmalial, is bjcsscd«with a set of features luid a figure 
that are worthy of an angel. 

While her laugh, full of life, without any controul, 

But llic sweet one of gracefulness, rung froiu her soul; 

And wijerc it most sparkled no glance could discover, 

In lit^ cheek, or eyes, for it brightened ull over,« 

Like any fuir lake tluiS the breeze is upon 

^Vhcn it breaks into dimples and lauglis in die sun !'* 

For this exquisite description the poet may be forgiven the 
obnoxious passage about physiognomy. It would redeem a darker 
sin. If any man were to find u face like that of Nourrnr.har8 
concealing a cold and diabolical character,^ he might have some 
shadow of a reason to deny that there is a correspondence be¬ 
tween the features and the soul, though even in such a case the 
•hock that the discovery would occasion would be a sufficient 
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proof that anomalies <rf this nature are extremely rare and strik*^ 
ing]y at variance iffith our general expericDCe« Lavater lays 
great stress on the very unequivocal and decisive character of a 
laugh. If it be free and hearty, and occasion a general and light 
movement io all the features, and dimple the check and chin, it 
is an almost iiifallibh CN'ideuc'e of the absence of any great natural 
wickedness of disposition. In judging of the character from the 
countenanc'o, it is of great importance to observe which emotions 
are most hapjiily expresseil. The frequency of a smile is not ao 
true u sign of gentleness and good humour as its facility. 

In considering the truth or falsehootl of the general proposi* 
tion that the body corresponds with the soul, we may fairly illus^ 
^^iraic it by extreme o^^cs. No man for instance connects in his 
own mind corporeol deformity with a perfect beauty of qouh As 
we cannot conceive pure uncnibodied spirit, wc give it a fleshly 
but most glorious external# An angel with a Ir>w monkty fore¬ 
head and a flat or a pug nose, is a contradiction which neither 
reason nor fancy con wholly reconcile. Wc derive this impres¬ 
sion of the fitness of things from Nature herself, who reveals the 
harmony of the mysterious system which# connects the flesh and 
the spirit of all mortal beings. Occasional and slight deviations 
from the general rule do nut shake the faith of philosophic minds# 
Even admitting (but only, however, for the sake of the argument) 
that some of the most amiable and iatcUcctual men have had the 
faces of villains and of idiots ; what does at prove } Such excep¬ 
tions are not more remarkable than the occasional monstrous 
births of men and brutes, liccause some individuals have been 
born with two hoods or a hairy hide, it is not the less a law of 
nature that mankiod have only one head a piece, and smooili un- 

a 

covered skins. 

The majestic external conformation of the greatest poets and 
philosophers, both of ancient and modern times, is a strong 
evidence in favour of physioguoroy. The heads of these men are 

2 B 2 
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all more or less indicative of their mental character. Montaigne 
indeed iaments the ugliness of Socrates^ and repeats the well 
known anecdote of the physiognomical judgment passed on him 
by Zojiyrus, that he was ** stupid, brutal, sensual and addicted to 
druiikcunei^s.’* With respect to the original moral qualities of the 
])hilnB(i]jher, the decision was not erroneous/ for Socrates himself 
admitted that his virtues were a hard-guined triumph over his 
natural disposition. Tiut the philosopher's forehead was u fitting 
taheraade for a lofty mind. No craniologist w'ould have doubt- 

cd his intellectual power. Tlie skill of Zopyrus was confiacd to 

% 

the ])crusu1 of the lower features* 

iiuw delightful in the study of the human head ! It is a mys« 

* 

tcry and u glory ! It at once perplexes the reason and kindles 
tlic imu^iuatioii! Whut a wondrous treasury of knowledge— 
wliat a vast world of thought is contuiiiud within its ivory walls ! 
In that small citadel of tlic soul what a lio»>t of mighty and iui- 
mortal images arc ranged uncrowded \ What floods of external 
light und what an endless variety of sounds arc admitted to the 
busy world witliin, throi^h those small hut beautiful apertures, 
tlic eye and the ear^.^ J'liosc. delicately penciled arches that hung 
their lines of loveliness above the mental heaven, arc more full of 
grace and glory than the rainbow! Tliosc blue windows of the 
mind expose a sight more lovely and profound than the azure 
depths of the sea or sky ! Those rosy portals that give entrance 
to the invisible Spirit of Life, and whence issue those win ,ad 
words’* that steal into the lover's heart or the sage’s aiind, or lly 
to the uttennost conicrs of the earth and live for ever, surpass in 
beauty the orient cloud-gates of the dawn! To trace in such 
exquisite outworks the state of the interior is au occupation 

I 

almost worthy of a God ! 
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• ® • 

Tub Hero conqncra pain and death 
Who proudly > icldd n transient breuth 

Kor immortality ; 

A dark oblivion doth not full 
*Aruund liiiii, like u funeral i>a]I» 

As when the dull herd die I 

II. 

Hut oft hii* ^lory forms the Hf^ht 
That never dies of visions bright 

That gifted bards inflame 
And ever like u guiding star 
it gilds the rough red seas of war» 

And shows the path to fame. 

lit. 

T1 tough pale and tremulous lips may swear 
That life is^ sweet and fame is air. 

The taunt ne*er stirs the brave ; 
Kor oh ! how pitiful and brief 
The life that like a scentless leaf 

Can charm not from tl&c grave. 

IV. 

The purest spirits of the sky 
May still revert with partial eye 

To all they loved below. 

And, while their honored offspring share 
The lustre of the name they bear. 

With tender transport glow. 


A CAJAf. 


V* 

Oh ! vi/ho then would not dare the death 
Tiiat lieroes die, and seize the breath 
No mortal blast may blight ? 
The general doom that mocks bis kind 
He half defies who leaves behind * 

A trail of living light! 


A DULL CALM. 

The moon is high, 

But still lior beam 

Is palc> and partly shrouded 

Unmuving vapours stain the sky,-^ 

The slumbering lake is clouded. 

Yet looks so calm ’tU hard to deem 
Tlic tempest c*er hath ploughed it! 

• The groves arc hushed,— 

And not^ breeih 

Disturbs their coverts green,— 

No boughs by iluttenng wings arc brushed 
Still hang the dew<*drops sheen ;— 

'Tis like the fearful reign of death— 

A solemn traucc serene ! 

It is an hour 

That well might fill 

The lightest heart with sadness ;— 

The silent gloom around hath power 
To banish aught of gladness— 

The good with awful dreams to thrill— 

The guilty—drive to madness 1 
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1 * 

I 90170 itT the baU» of Fame» 

And raised a suppliant voice* 

But not one sound responsive breathed my name* 
Or bade my soul rejoice! 


11 . 

In comfortless despair 
To find ambition vuin* 


I leave forlorn the paths of public care» 
And this low cot re^in. 


Ill. 

As some remembered scene 
That charmed in '«tiu>lit l^oiirs^ 

Grows drenr and dull when tempests intervene 
With wintry shades and showers ; 


iv. 

So every form of earth 
Obejb a mental change* 

And things that kindle iti the light of mirth. 
In grief, are cold and strange. 


V. 

Thus wrapt in cheerless gloom. 

My home is home no more. 

The place looks lone, the plants less sweetly bloom. 
And charm not us belore. 
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How dark the threshold secmsi 
How dim the casement flowers, 

How sickly pale the star •like blossom gleams 
O’er these still jasmine bowers! 

Vtf. 

A dread foreboding falls 
Icc-cold upon my heart,— 

Perhaps within these dear domestic walls 
Hath fierce Death hurled his dart! 

V111. 

Hut hark \ yon lattice slmkes ! 

A {cmalc hand appears* 

And, 1o \ the face whose smile of welcome makes 
Mine eyes ft^rget their tears ! 


The ‘roof with gladness rings— 
And quick feet tread the floor— 

With joyous shout a rosy cherub flings 
Wide back my cottage door ! 


s. 

And oh, how different now 

The thoughts that thrill my frame ! 

I kiss with proud delight each dear one's brow. 
And dream no more of fame. 
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Eootish is not connected with pure eelfiihneM, or 

an arrogant over^eBtimate of our own merit in opposition to the 
claims of others. ScIMove is not essentially exclusive. A 
man mpy have a very high regard for himself* without having less 
for others. The vain are often warm-hearted. What is called 
egotism is sometimes nothing more than that almost unconscious 
» overflow of mingled cordiality and self-content which are remark* 
able in men of great fervour and vivacity of feeling^ When 
people are in good humour with themselves they are generally 
disposed to be well satisfied with others* and in that open 
confidence in which even rcscr\'ed men will occasionally indulge 
in moments of hilarity and cheerfulness* egotism is the reverse 
of all that is exclusive or unsocial. The French are great egotists* 
but they are at tljc same time the m^t a^^recable* the most polite 
and the most considerate people in the world. If they do 
not conceal their talents under a ved of false humility* they at 
all events contrive that their own pretensions shall not materi¬ 
ally interfere with the comfort and sclf-compIaccncy of their 
associates* They do not seek to elevate themselves at the expense 
of others. 

Egotism is especially offensive to egotists. We always hate 
to see our own faults in other men. The really selfish man is not 
always he who talks most aboat himself* for reserve under the 
mask of modesty often conceals a heartless exclusiveness that is 
utterly unknown to the garrulous and scif-laudatoty. We usually 
judge of our fellow-creatures by ourselves* and as an egotist of 
the worst species is impatif ot of the claims of others* he naturally 
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preserves a cautious silence* as he does not expect that sympathy 
from his companions which they never obtain from him. He 
thinks that all men will view his pretensions with the same invi* 
dious eye with which he looks on theirs. Ihc frank and candid 
egotist, on the otlicr hand, who 

—-pours out ull as plum 

As (]owi>h;^ht Sliippen eras old Montai^uc/' 

not having experienced any uneasy sensation at the preten- 
HOUR of others, unticipatCR no want of a generous recipro¬ 
city of feeling towards himsflf. 'fbe silent egotist is a for less 
uTinulilc clmractcr than the talkative one. The one is cold, 
intolerant ui\d splenetic; the other frank, cordial and confiding. 
Women arc undoubtedly greater cgoti^tR than men, nml yet they 
arc far more social and lens wlfisli. They will run on for ever 
about their own children or relutivei^ or their own domestic 
afTairs, but then they arc eejiiully ready to attend to the concerns 
of others. They 2 ic%*cr dream of giving offence by making their 
own little interests the topics of conversation, because tliey do 
not grow impatient when itis their turn to listen. That w'omcn 
arc not egotists in tlic worst sense of Uic term, is clear from the 
generous devotion with which they will undergo any jniin, or 
trouble or fatigue for those whom they love, or even for strangers 
who may stand in need of their sympathy and oRsistancc. 

it is a sad aflVctution to pretend an utter in differ once to une’s 
own fame, or to speak with extreme disparagement of one's own 
powers. Mock-modesty is more disgusting thuu extravagant 
self-praise, liccausc the lost is at least sincere, wliile the first is 
liypocritical. Tlie one is a mere weakness, the other borders 
u]>on crime, us ull deceit and falsehood must do. Self-love is so 
much a law of our nature that it is idle to affect a supcrioiity to it. 
A man might as well attempt to persuade us that he deliberately 
prefers pain to pleasure, as that he has no partiality to himself. 
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Without this feeling he can scarcely have a sense of hia own 
identity. It is onlt in modem thnes, and in very courtly nnd 
insincere societies, that men have found it necessarv to conceal 
their self-approbation, 'flie ancients publicly applauded their 
own actions and boasted of their fame, and savages, ^ho have 
not learned to conceal their nature, record their own personal 
exploits in tlic presence of their assembled countrymen. ** If 
you desire glor\\** says Rpicunis, writing to a friend, *' nothing 
CUD bestow it more tbuii the letters which I write to yon and 
Seneca# observes D*Istiirli. in quoting tliOHC word«. adds, what 
K))iciini« pratnUed to his rriciul, (hat. luy Lucilius, ( promise 
to you.'* Taicau ban not hesitated tospeuk of his own immortality* 

* In the following passage from the ninth book of the Pharifalia 
(as translated by Kowe) be thus ]»roudly asserts hia own merits. 

Nor Cii’stir lUou tliMlma, that 1 r(bvar«e 
Thro aiul diy wufs in no r^nuhlc I'crsc ; 

Since if in nn;ilif llie iiin>o oveW. 

My nnnio nnd tinne iinniorinl I fort'tcl ; 

J'lleniity onr InlMiurs Khali n*ward. 

And l.ncnn Hoiinsh, liU* Ihu tmi ian htnl ; 

My iiiiinlK shall to fali*ni niUns r^if vey 
Tlic* tyrant ('a »ur, and Pharviha'* day. 

Ovid, in bis Metainoi*plio>es> lias expressed n similar scntiuicnt 
with e([ual boldness. 

** {*on.c, soon nr hiU% ileatirs ntidetonninod day, 

Tina niorlal bcni;* only onn d(*«*ay; 

My nobler pirl, rny fnine, shall ittfii'li the skres, 

Ami to late nm(*s widi bloonnna honors ri'ni ; 

VVliutc'er llr>> unbomidisl ituumii power uLxys, 

All eliDies and nations >haU record my praise: 
ll *tis ullowid fo posU to dKine, 

One half of round eieruity is mint*.'’ 

Perhaps if men could rcaUy know thcmselTea, and only take 
credit for their actual merits, the world would be less imputieiit 
of their self*laudatioQs. What raises our indignation is the feel* 
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ing that their claims exceed their deserte, or that the latter are 
at least doabtfol and require confirmation. »Nobody is offended 

I 

at the self-consciousness of indisputable genius, when it does not 
exceed the limits of strict truth and justice. When a man speaks 
correctly, and with a modest pride of his own capacity, no one 
has either a right or an inclinatiun to complain. There is a 
natural sense of justice in the human mind. A real claim is 
always willingly conceded as soon aa it is fairly proved. It is 
only when, like the dy upon the chariot-wheel, some insignificant 
human insect imagines he raises all the dust and turmoi] of the 
world, that we feel disposed tb be angry nt his folly and presump¬ 
tion, We arc not so much vexed at a man's turning his own 
trumpeter, as at his giving himself titles which are not his due. 

It oceasionaUy happens that what we take for an overweening 
self-conceit is qvit^the reverse, A mun will sometimes talk of 
his talents and acquirements from a painful mistrust, both of his 
own judgment and of the feelings of others. He craves their 
sympathy aud support. In tlie same way individuals of a certain 
fixed rank in society never trouble themselves about it, while 
those whose station is more equivocal are for ever talking of 
their rights of precedency and distinction. Noblemen think and 
speak less of their titles tlian tradesmen of their gentility. A 
man of mere wealth is jealous of hereditary rank or the claims of 
genius, and when he rings his purse in our ears it is only to con¬ 
ceal hie real uneasiness with respect to the doubtful nature uf his 
position. 

The most offensive kind of egotism is, the pride that apes 
humility.’* There arc authors and eminent men who mince their 
greatness, and make themselves small in company, from a dread 
of exciting too much envy, or of throwing all their associates 
into a disheartening shade. They talk on trifling matters only, 
and with an affectation of simiiUcity, as men, let tbemaelves down 
to children. They wiU oot turn their ailver lining'’ on the 
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light of their ordinarj acqa&intaoce. They msh not to d&zzle 
their ndmirers with eice» of brightneis. They check the ex« 
preseion of their sublimer thoughts* aud look mild and gracious. 
They are modest in their triumphs. 

** And of Uieir port as meek ns is a maid/' 

Such proud condescension is insufferably disgusting, and is suffi¬ 
cient to irritate a saiut. It cannot be denied that there is a slight 
touch of this species of egotism in Addison’s Spectator, IIU 
affectation of lowering himself to tlie undcrstaniting of thu ladies 
is a very had compliment to liis fair readers, and not very credita¬ 
ble to himself. Allowances, however, must be mode fur the low 
* standard of female accomplishments at the period at which he 
wrote; and we must also adroit that the extreme clcgjpce, tlie 
benevolent feeling, uud the vriu of quiet humour which charac¬ 
terize his essays make us disposed to forget u little too much 
self-complacency and pretensiou. Hut btill Addison was not 
altogether an amiable cgotM. He was too apt to give his little 
senate laws, and to look askance at the best efforta of hib rivals, 
llis celebrated quaircl with Tope and tlfedattcr's exquisite satire 
upon the occasion, have placed the ungenerous nature of his egot¬ 
ism iu a light us strong as it is unfavourable. Tope was no less an 
egotist than Addison, hut his egotism took a more generous turn. 
Addison’s authorial egotism, however, was uut generally offen¬ 
sive, for he had too nice a sense of his own reputation and iiiflu- , 
ence as a writer to betray any unworthy jealousies to the public. 
It was in private life, that his uneasy reserve, bis impatience of 
equality, and his love of small flatterers aud sycophants, gave so 
much real cause of regret to the better order of hia admirers. 

'' U is a hard and nice subject,’* says Cowley, ''for a mon to 
speak of himself; it grates his own heart to say any thing of 

disparagement, and the reader’s ears to hear any praise from 

• 

him.” Cowley, boweveri was himself an egotist, and ventured 
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to grapple with the difficulty of which he speaks. There is no 
doubt tlmt self is a very delicate and dangerouc theme, not exactly 
because a man cannot say any thing in his own praise without 
presumptioD, hut because the subject is so delightful to himself, 
and at tlip same time so rife with delusion, that he is apt to be 
carried away by his enthusiasm into an extravagant and absurd 
over-estimate of his own merits. If we are candid in our egotism, 
and exult only in the right place, and do not weary the reader or 
t)i<^ hearer with a too elaborate detail, we may not only escape 
the giving actual ciffcncc, Init excite a sympathy in our favour. 
The personal feelings and p<vuliaritics of real genius arc always 
inturcMtitig to the public, and it is difficult to conceive any species 
of writing more pleasant thnu a great man's autobiography. 
There istiJU) page of Hume's History of Kngland that we read 
with deeper inti^n'^^tliun the brief hut huautitul life hy which it 
is preceded. It is u model of graceful self-history. Sir Walter 
Scott was uUo i\ nmst ngrocable cgoti.**t. His little personal al- 
hi 2 «ioiis and ivuui.lavnec;.* sire sdinost U 2 > precious as his inimitable 
tictioin^. Tin. rca?o:i why (he cgotisiu of sfome writers is un- 
])lcusiiig, not that iho/ tniSetoo much, but too cxtravsigantly, of 
their own powers, and toi) coiitviuptuously of their opponents. 
When n man vcnlnrcs to ob^tiuisktc his ow*u genius he cannot be too 
rautious of taking mure th^.u he dcacrvcs, or of doing injustice to 
otluTM. In either Ccisc he coniinib- au error peculiarly odensive 
to the roi-t of mankind. 

It has been made a question whether true genius is conscious 
of its powers, hut 1 think there cam he little doubt upon the sub¬ 
ject. It is certain that both Milton and Shakesj)earc were fully 
aware of the grcaitness i)f their endowments, tlumgh a modern 
Essayist lias maintained that the ease with which the latter pro¬ 
duced his works is an argument against ids possession of any 
great self-satisfaction on tlieir account. I do not think so. 
Both the author and the artist Lave a proud consciousness of 
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their power when tliey dash off w>me wondrous work with a mas¬ 
terly hand, and wi|h the rapidity and happiness of inspirutiun. 
They arc often )>erhaps as^ much struck with the beauty of their 
own creations as the udiniriiig^ world h. Shakspeure':^ Sonuets> 
which by their i)er8onal traits have so delighted the two Sehicgels, 
who arc puzzled tir account for the neglect with whieli they 
have been treated by the poet's ow*n countrymen, almiind in illus¬ 
trations of that proud and lofty eonddenre with whieli the writer 
until ijKited his immortality'. Tlie following noble sonnet %Yill 
afford a specimen of the style in which this greut mun dured 
to speak of hU own fame : « 

“ AIj/ itor the mimftMtrnh 

0/yhttH (bts vhimi'; 

Ihit )oii shall shine more hri^hl m those eonleuts 
Thou unwept Mem*, la sruonrid wiih shilta.li Lime. 

NVIteu wuMcful wnr shall Maliic> ovcrit..w^^ 

And broils root out the work of innHonry, 

Nur Mursis* Mvord, nor wur'^ ijuivk fire slmll burn 
'i'lie living reroni of yunr memory. 

^(iaiiist death and all obihioiis eninilv 

% 

^laill ymi puci* lorlh; v'W'r /«YnViW/ %(itlJiinl'nHun, 

H'ctt in the uH * • 

*rhn( tetftr tkU xnu'id out to tki ruttiNj* </oow. 

So fill the jiidpneut llmt \onrsclf uriNC 
You live in ihi^, and dwell m Lover's eyes." 

Milton's glorious egotism is almost as conspicuous us his 
genius. He felt that he had ]ftroduccd a work which " the world 
would not willingly let die''^.'’ Dr. Johnson has touchingly 
remarked, that “ fancy can hardly forl>car to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surYiycd the silent progress of his work, and 
marked its reputation stealing its way in a kiud of subterranean cur- 


* In ihr ** Puradise LoM*— iDdmJ in ever; ona of Ijm no<anb~ic is Miftuo 
liimaelf sYhom you see ; his Satan, his Ailtm, hu lUpliael, almost his Kve **are 
ail John Milton ; incl it is a »«nse o( tliU taWnH; effoUMii that ^ivch me the 
8Tvate»t plea<)ure in reading Milton's works, I'he cgutam ofsui^/iamanisa 
revelation ot spint.~Ci>/eriiifc'< TabU Ta(k^ 
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rent through fear and alienee/* I cannot/* he continues, but 
conceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all 
dejected, relying on hia own merit with steady coneciouaness, 
and waiting without impatience the yicissitudes of opinion and 
the impartiality of a future generation/’ There can be little 
doubt that he was supported by this ** sobdr certainty” of future 
fame. Milton was not the man to be easily disheartened, even 
though he had fallen on evil days, and was ** with dangers and 
afflictions compassed round/’ The fortitude of Milton was sub« 
lime. Let him speak for himself, in his own noble and immortal 
numliers. 

Cyiiiack, tliis thre^ yenr's day ihCKC vyes^ though clear 
Tn outwiinl view of blemish or of spot, 
iiorotl o\' light, their wing have forgot: 

Nor to thiir idle orbs doth night appiv^^r 
or ftun ori.;b«wor atar, throughout the year, 

Or man or women. Yet / argue tutf 

hatul or vili, nor iwte a jot 
0/hctirt or /tope ; hut stiU bear up and iterr 
Jtight onward. What supports roe, dost thou ask ? 

Tlie constarore, friend, to liave lost then) overplied 
Tn HlwrtyN luhk 

Of %chtch nil Kttntpe rings frtm side to side: 

This ifkoiight might lead me through the world's vain mask, 

Content though blind, had I no better guide/* 

There is something particularly imprcssi>^ and affecting in the 
fact, that with the dignity of a prophet Milton always prepared 
himself for any great intellectual task by devout prayer to that 
eternal Spirit 

** Who touched lsaiah*s hallowed lips wilh fire.'* 

He reminds us of that period alluded to by Cowper, when 

—<* Tlio snerod nujue 
Of Poet and of Propliei was die same/* 

In one of his prose works, Milton has the following reference to 
hia poetical powers. 
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^ Thm abiliiia,^heTt9oevtr they be found, «rf the inspired gift (if God 
rarefy bestotcedf but yet to some, iliouch most obuse, in eveiy nation; uiid 
are of power,*—to inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue, 
and public civility, to allay the))ertnrbationsofthe mind, and set the aflec- 
tions in right tune; io ct:ttbru(e in gforious and Itif fy ht/mns (he throne and 
equipoge (»/' God's ulmightintitsf* ^c. 

When I once enter upon these quotations it is difficult to know 
where to stop ; and though it is somewhat a|>art from the main 
purpose of this essay. I cannot resist the temptation of adding the 
following exquisite aentcnco. in which Milton ulludes to his un¬ 
willing entrance u|iou bitter controversies. His prose is os 
poetical and vigorous us his verse: ^ 

( trtist hereby to make it manifest with what sniaU wlllincness I 
endure to mterru|>t the pursuit of no lis> liojics than thine*' (ulludmg to 
hjs pothral srhcim^s), ** ami leave a calm ami pkasmg solilaryu?ss, frd 
with (heerful and cuiiriJenI tlioughi:;, luciu|)urk ni a trouhleii scaof iiohes 
and hoarse d 1^1 auest, put from bilioldiiig the hrigh^^Tt/tflitcnancv of truth 
in the ynitt and ntUl air of dr(tp/t/Jul simliesf 

a 

Such a writer as Miltou might wdl essay the height of some 
grout urgument, 

Thliij^s iumttein|>ted yoi in priw r»r rhyme,*' 

♦ m 

and demand the respect und gratitude of munkiiid. He could 
hardly form too high an estimate of his powers. An ufTcctation of 
modesty in a writer of such vast intellect would be almost us 

4 

ridiculous as the jircsuniptiun of a pocta>ter« A powerful man is 
necessarily cunscioiis of his strength, unless he U sunk in an 
eternal letliargy or slumber. To suppose a strong mind utterly 
unconscious of the force which it exerts is us absurd as to suppose 
a similar uaconsciou^neEs in the case of physical energy. 

The bin of egotism is more frequently laid to the charge of 
literary men than any other class of people, but perhaps with 
little reason. There is not much difference between egotism in 
print and egotism in conversation. Nor is it more surprising 
that authors should interest themselves in the merits and fortunes 
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of tlie offspring of their brain than that parents should cherish a 
blind j)artiality for their children. The afij^ction seems natural 
and instinctive in either case. 

If uuthoi*s (like other men) are egotists* they arc not to be too 
ijidiscriiniiiately condemned on that account. There is a great 
variety of egotism, and only that kind is di'^gusting or ridiculous 
which is either unsupported by correspondent excellence, or is 
connected with selfishness, envy and detraction. Chaucer, the 
venerable father of English poetry, in his ” Tpst/in/eni of Lovef 
a work which cliicfly consists of a dialogue between a ppsoner* 
(Chaucer himsdO f^ovc, tUK^s not hesitatu to do full justice to 
Ids own merits. He makes Love i4k.^ .vjtenk of him 

Mync owiw tnir sonPHiinle, tlic nohio plnlo<iophirn?l poctein Eni;!is1ie 
(whieheVvcrniorc liymcbuMeih nnd tnivnilvtU li^hlsore my name to in- 
rrrsc; willen nir aodc*, owe to do him worship and 

revemteo lK>th ; truly his letter ne hi^ m srhole of my ruirs covdd 
I never findc)>-ifc quod vhe, in a irPi'tM' llnit he mode of my ^crvuunlc 
Trv>ilu8, hiUh this innlUT louche*!, and iit the full thU question assoilrdf. 
Certainly his noble sayings cun I not «miend : in codcnesi of ffcntil mim- 
lic h si>ech without uny mnner of nidlit* of storieres imaxinuciou^ in wit^ 
and in ^dc reason of 5<?jiluirc,% he pnsseth u! other inakers§.'’ 

Drydcn confesses his own spif-cstcem, and after observing that 
he has ** grown old in seeking so barren a reward as fame/’ he 
adds Ihc same parts and application which have made me a 
poet, might have raised me to the highest honours of the gown.” 
To whom is such a truth as this offensive ? M'hen some one con¬ 
gratulated him on the merit of his celebrated Ode, ** You are right/' 
he replied; a ** nobler ode was never produced, and never will be.” 
Self-confidence, as Johnson justly observes, is the first requisite to 
great undertakings. 11 was the felici ty of Pope, says the same writer, 


* A rufereare tg own condliion as a prisooer in the Tower, where he wai 
couSned, it m believed, lor luoor three vi*ars for a political ofieace. 
t Solved. t ) I'ovu* 
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to rate himself at his real value. Pope was not, however, always a 
candid egotist, but would endeavour to escape from the itnputa* 
tion of vauity by some miserable subterfuge, such as aflccting 
an indifTcrence to poetical reputation, though he was beyond 
alt doubt ** a fool to fame'* front bis early childhood to the 
latest hour of his *Iife. He would sometimes also pretend 
an indifference to criticism, uu afFectotion which his actions so 
gluriijgly contradicted that a child could have seen his insinceri- 
ty. If ro|>e had been interdicted the use of the press, and pre¬ 
vented from reading his productions to Ins friends, he would 
have written few*er verses. Ills public egotism forms the most 
delightful feature in liis writings. He is singulurly happy iu 
his allusions to himself and his own friends. Lord Bacon was 
an cgntii>t of the boldest order, and never doubted his imnsortulity 
for a moment. Buffon said that of the great.i^vyuscs of modem 
times there were but five, Newton, Bacon, I.cibnitz, Montes¬ 
quieu, and ** When I am dead you will not easily meet 

with another John Hunter/* raid that celebrated unutomist to his 
friends, lliese instances are alluded to by D*Israeli, wjio quotes 
also the hold avowal of Kepler:—** I dare hisiilt mankind by con¬ 
fessing that I am he who has turned science to advantage. If I 
am pardoned, i sbull rejoice ; if blamed, 1 slndl endure it. Tlie 
die is cast; I have written this book, and whether it be road by 
posterity or by my contemporaries, is of no consequence \ it may 
well wait for a reader during one century, when God himself 
during six thousand years has waited for an observer like myself/' 
We leam from Burney's History of Music tliat the fiddler Veraciui 
said with impious arrogance, tliat there was but one God and 
one Veracini. Shengtone has recorded his thoughts and feelings, 
and fraukly entitled them ** Egotisms^ from my own sensations/' 
Walter Savage X^udor has promised the public ui historical 
work, and is persuaded, he says, that he will not be ** con- 
founded by posterity with the Coxes and Foxes of tlie age/' 

2 D 2 
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Rousseau was a daring and ^et a delightful egotist. HU pas¬ 
sionate eloquence liurrieB us along with suck breathless rapidity 

4 

over his bamiiig pages, that we have no time to dwell upon his 
faults. Montaigne is one of the happiest writers on the delicate 
theme of self that wc are yet acquainted with. Addison quotes 
the caustic attack of the younger Scaliger oivthc lively old Gascon. 

For loy part/* says Muntuigne, ** I urn a greut lover of your 
white wines.*' What in the world signifies it to the public.'* 
says Scaiiger. ** whether he was a lover of white wines or 
red ?** Addison, who owed something to the father of modem 
Essayists, ought not to liavc ^quoted this taunt without softeuing 
it down with a kind word or two of eiplanation or defence. If 
Montaigne had talked about nothing hut his taste in wine, and ' 
enteredtinto disquisitions on such trivial matters only, he would 
long ago have hgjy^forgotten. Montaigne talks on to the public 
with tin* same unalTcctccI ca»e as he would have conversed with 
hih most fainiliur frieiuii*, and the great charm of his essays is 
their free and unaffected alternation 

** From gruvR lojray, from lively to severe.*’ 

Addison is rather hard in one of his papers on the whole tribe of 
egotist5; forgetting the egotistical character of all Essayists and 
hw owu individual foibles. His indiscriminate censure of egotism 
ib inconsistent with his often quoted remarks in the first number 
of tile S]}ccta(or, in which he explains how much more wc are 
interested in a work when we know something of the author. 

” I hove obser^'cd.” says he, that a reader seldom peruses a 
book wi^ pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it be a 
black mau or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married 
or a bachelor, with other particulars of a like nature, that conduce 
Very much to the right understanding of an author.'* 

It is certain that if Montaigne had written less about him* 

% 

self, he would have been less amusing and instructive. He was 
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a ^reat talker, as well as a freehand social writer* so that )us 
egotism was the result of a general spirit uf communicativeness. 
Other writera have heen induced to pour forth their secrets into 
the public ear from the difficulty of finding some congenial pri* 
vate listener, from some defect of speech, or from a want of nerve 
or confidence in sodety. Addison, from M'lnitever cause, waa 
silent in company, and it must have been delightfnl to him to 
relieve his hreu^'t of the weight of suppressed thou§:ht in his 
elegant yet familiar essays. Since/* says he, in the first mim- 

4 

her of the ^pecinfor, “ I have neither time nor inclination to com* 
numiciUe the )uhu »of my heart in speech, I nm resolved to do it 
in writing, and to print myself out, if possible, before I die.'* We 
douIitlcs<> owe many of Cowper*s poems to a similuv feeling. The 
less that sensitive egotist was able to communicate himq^lf to his 
own private circle, the more guvrulcus he became iu public. 
When lub tongue failed him, lie Hew to his pen. 'Tlic (ire and 
point of his pnblishtHl satires, uiid the egotism much of his 
poetry, were partly the result uf a mere reduction of feeling after 
his painful timidity and forced resene in private. • He has given 
us iL little revelation from hia owu heart ta his poem ou Couversa- 
tion. 


**Tlic ranse prrliops inquiry may ditivr} 

Sell-Aeanliin;* with un )iilro\ertet] cye^ 

Cuiicruled aitliin iiii Qusieifiectcd partf 
The vainest comer of our owu vain heart; 

Tor ever aiming at tlie woHd‘sosteem» 

Our self-iQiportauce nrii*s its own scheme. 

In other eye^ our taknts rualy bhown, 

Beceuju at len^i so splendid in our own 
^\*c iluTC not risk Uieiu into public view^ * 

Lest tliey lubcarry of what seems their due.*' 

Pope Is said to have been restrained in conversation from a dread 
of the man saying something unworthy of the poet. No apprehen¬ 
sion of this nature seems to have checked the volubility of Cede- 
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ridge, who loved to hear the souod of his own voice. He, however, 
required undivided and most respectful attpntion in his audience, 
or Ills sc If* complacency was disturbed. He was satisfied with 
notliiog short of an entire monopoly of speech. The slightest in« 
temiption brought him to a dead stop* He was rather a lecturer 
than a talker. He was a lay^preachcr. He had no idea of dialogue. 
Dr. Johnson, though more dogmatical, was more magnanimous; 
and though he triumphed over his opponents in a very summary 
way, the collision of different opinions, instead of making him silent, 
sullen and disdainful, struck out the finest scintillations from his 

4 

own mind. Coleridge was an egotist both as a man and as an 
autlior. His Biographia Literaria is intensely personal. One of 
the most daring egotists of modern times is William Cobbett. 
His self«f raise and self-assurance are sometimes carried to such a 
length that we {^^ggst doubt if he is serious. It looks like cari* 
cature, a wild quiz, or a wicked invention of the enemy. Yet his 
manner is so open, hearty and unaffected, that the most fastidious 
reader is rather amused than offended. When compared with the 
sneaking, slvafiling and under*hand tricks of more cautious 
writers, who would play the*&ame game if they had but the same 
courage, its effect is quite refreshing.** Byron was such au 
egotist that all his poetical heroes were mere personifications of 
himself. An intense egotism is inconsUtent with the dramatic 
faculty. lu his Childe Harold he speaks of his future fame, 

■ 1 twiuc 

My hopes of beiug remembered in my line 

With my land's lunguaijie.*’ 

Wordsworth's poems are moods of his own mind.*' In one of 
his prefaces he does not heritate to express his contempt for the 
critics, and bis conscionsness of his own powers. 

** If,** says he, '^bearini^ in mind the many poets distinguished by 
thw prime faculty*' (the imagination) ^ whose names 1 omit to meation, 
yet juBtified by a lecoUectioa of the insults whicli Uie ignorant, the incapa* 
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hie end the presumptuous here heeped upon my vrridngs^ I mey be 
permit led to euticipate the judgment of posterity upon myself, I tkall 
declare (censureble, I grant, i^ithe notoriety of tin: feet above stated does not 
justify me) that I have given evidence of exertions of this Biculty upon its 
worthiest objects, the external universe, the moral and religious sentiineriis 
of man, ins natural affections and Uts acquired passions, winch have the 
same ennobling tendency as the produuUons of men, in tliis k^nd, worthy 
to be bolden in undying remembrance.*’ 

* 

Hazlitt is an egotbtical writer* and is never afraid to praise his 
own writings, though he docs not say more of them tlian they 
actually deserve. The following passage seems to have been 
wrung from him by the attacks of Blachaood and the Quarterly/:— 

If the reader is not already apprized of it, he will please to lake notice 
tlmt I write tliis nt Wmtemlmv. My style here is apt to be redundant ond 
excursive. At other times it may be cramped, dry, abrupt; but here it 
dows like a river, nnd overspreads its Iraitks. 1 have not to seek for 
thoughts or hunt for images: they come of themselves, I inhale them with 
the breeze, and the silent groves ure vocal with a tJiousund recollections.*^ 

‘ And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Hang on each leaf, and cling to ev'ry bough.’ 

** Here I came dAeen years i^o, a willing exile: nnd ns f trod the 
lengthened greensward by the low wood^side, r6]>catcd ihcrold line, 

* My mind to me a khigdoMi U I* 

** I found it so tlien, before, und since; uii<l shall I fitint now tlmt I 
have poured out the spirit of tliat mind to tlie world, and treated many 
subjects with truth, wilh freedom, and power, because I have been follow¬ 
ed with one cry of abuse ever since Jor not being n goremmenl-iool ? Here 1 
returned a few yearn uher to finish some works I hud undertaken, doubtful 
of die event, but determined to do my best; and wrote that character of 
Milimant which was once transcribed by fingers fairer than Aurora’s, but 
no notice was taken of it, because 1 was not a govern men Utool, and must 
be supposed devoid of tasie uud el^ance by all who aspired to these 
qualities in their own persons. Here I sketched my account of that old 
honest Signior Orlandu Friscoboldo, which with its fine, rucy, acrid tone 
that old crab-apple, would have relished or pretended to relish, 

had 1 been a government-tooH Here too 1 have written Table-Talks 
without number, and os yet without a falling off, till now that they are 
nearly done, or I should not make this boast. I could ettear (were they 
not mine) the thougkli in many of thim artfowxdtd as a rock^J'ret ae air, 
the iwie like an Ualian picture, H^hat then ? Had the style been like 
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polished steel, os firm and as bright, it would have availed me nothing, 
for r am not a government-tool! 1 had endeavoured to guide the taste of 
the English people to tlie best English but 1 hod said that 

English kings did not reign by right divine, and that his present majesty 
was descended from an elector of IJanover in a right line; and no loyal 
subject would after Uiis look into Webster or Deckar, because I had 
pointed them out. 1 had done sonieOiing (more than any one except 
Stdilegel) to vindicate the ckarttc/er of'Sktikupeurtt Plnys from tlie stigma 
of French criticism; but our Amijacobiii and AiiU-Gallican writers soon 
found out that I had said iind written that Frenchmen, Englishmen, men, 
were not slaves by birthright. This was enough to damn the work. 
Such has been the head and front of my ofiending.** 

** I have let this passai^ stand, however critical/* adds the 
author, " because it may serve as a practical illustration of w*hat 
writers think of themselves when put upon the defensive/* His 
ffiend Leigh Hunt, who talks to the public as if the whole world 
were at hU fire -aide, docs not speak quite so decidedly of his own 
talents, but he never loses an opportunity of ojicniug out his 
heart. But with ull his egotism, Hunt is one of the most gener¬ 
ous and sympathizing of liuman beings. He affords a strong 
illustration of the distinction between a certain kind of egotism 
and mere selfishness. ^ Poor Goldsmith was the most amusing of 
egotists. He could never suppress his self-conceit. He was 
jealous of every thing and every body that divided the attention 
which he expected to be lavished on himself. When some 
beautiful young ladies attracted the attention of the company in 
his presence, he sullenly hinted that there were times and places 
in which he too was admired. This species of egotism was truly 
unworthy of such a man. Richardson, the Novelist, was guilty 
of a weakness equally degrading to a mind like his. He would 
never, let any visitor escape the hearing of some of his produc¬ 
tions ; and once in a large company, when a gentleman just arrived 
frQQd’^'Paris, told him that be Imd seen one of his novels on the 
fWiich King's table, be pretended not to hear, because the rest 
of the company were at the moment busily engaged on other 
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•objecU. He waited eotnettme for a paase» and then inquired 
with aflected careleaenesa^^** What> Sir, wa^ that which you were 
just saying about the French King/* “ Oh ! nothing of any 
consequence/' replied his informant, disgusted with the trick, 
and resolved to punish him. No literary man eicceeds Roswell in 
contemptible self-conceit. His failing is too well known to need 
an illustration. Sir Godfrey Kncllcr was an awful egotist. I 
have an indistinct recollection of some outrageous and profane 
boast of his, connected with his merit us n painter. 

The Critical Review (I know not in wlmt number nor in what 
year, for I take the passage from a quotation io Doswell's life of 
Johnson), makes the following elassitication of egotists : 

We may reduoc the egotists to four classes. In the first we have 
JuliuK Cssar: he relnlcs his own transactions; but he relates iRera witif 
peculiur grace and dignity, nnd his narrative is supp'^'^^'d hy the greatness 
of his character aud achievements. In the tecond class we have Muruus 
Antoninus: this writer has given us a scries of retlcciions on iiis own life; 
but his sentiments are so noble, his morality so sublime, ihut lus meditations 
are universally admired. In the third class we have some others of 
tolerable credit, who have given importance to their own private history 
by an internli^ture of literary anccdoiev, a^jd dif occurrenoi^s of their own 
Limes; the cekbmied Hoeiius has published an entertuining volume upon 
this plan, ^ TJe Jhhus ad cum jxrtimitdf/M/ In the^/iiiir/A class wc have 
the journalists, temporal and spirittml: Elias Aslimole, William Silly, 
Gcoige VN hitefield, .lohn Wesley, and a thousand other old women and 
fanatic writers uf mcrooirs and meditations/’ 

4 

Tliis is a very imperfect classification, notwithstanding Dr« 
Johnson’s approbation of it. In wltich class should those egotists 
be placed who, like Lord Byrou and William Wordsworth, mould 
all the creations of their fancy into images of themselves ? 

I repeat, that all men and women are egotists in their way, and 
that self-praise and self-love are offensive and contemptible only 
when they exceed the bounds of justice, and are linked to envy, 
hatred and all uncharitableness. When we take vast credit to 

a 

ourselves for unworthy trifles, or make ourselves ridiculous by 

2 B 
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pretending to more virtue or genius than we possess, or allow a 
spirit of exclusiveness or jealousy to ^blind *us to the merits of 
others, there are few qualities which are more odious than 
egotism*. But these offensive peculiarities are not necessarily 
connected with a fair and proper pride. Without a certain 
degree of self-coniidence ond self-esteem, iio^ man can ever become 
eminently great or good j and it would be difficult to say why any 
one should be compelled, out of a deference to the mean mid envious 
part of m.u)Und, to assume an unconsciousness of that merit which 
raises him above them. 


DAWN. 

^ow fair and gay the scene appears ! 

The red srm cheers the rising day ; 

The dewy mountain, the crystal fountain 
Arc glittering bright in orient light. 

The lark that floats serene on high, 

And fills the sky with cheerful notes, 

The shepherd’s singing, the light bells ringing. 
In union sweet the morning greet. 


Oh! who could rove at such an hour 
Dv shrub and flower, in mead or grove. 
Without revealing responsive feeling, 
While Nature’s voice bids man rejoice ! 


* The mure decorous manners of the present see have atlncbed a dispropor¬ 
tionate opprobrium to this foible, anti many therefore abstain with cautious 
pradence from all displays of wbat they leel. Nay, some do actually flatter 
themselves that they abhor all egotism, and never l»etray it in their writings or 
discourse. But watch these men narrowly ; and is tlio greater number of cases 
you will flnU their thoughtA sod foeliogs and mo<lu of expresnon saturated with 
the passioo of contempt, which is theconcentrsled vinegar of egotism.—CWsndgc. 
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LIFE. 

I. 

Alas ! what mystic changes mark 
Our pil^rtmag^e below ! 

As fitful as the firc-fiy’s spark 
The gleams of pleasure glow. 

And leave the startled sjiirit dark 
Beneath the night of woe t 

II. 

We learn not why the lustre dies» 

Nor why the darkness spreads ; 

For oft on Penury's wintry skies 
Tlie soul its sun-liglit sheds ; 

While wreaths that Fortune's votaries prize 
Are placed on aching heads. * 

lit. ♦ • • 

And 6*00 fair Virtue’s holy spell 
Not always here avails ! 

Full cnaiiy a noble heart may tell 
How oft her magic fails. 

When throngs of restless thoughts rebel. 
And liidcous gloom prevails. 

IV. 

And wliet we hear, or what we sec, 

And what we think, or feel; 

As drcam-like as the clouds may be 
That through the twilight steal!— 

Oh, God! each mortal mystery, 

Tnou only canst reveal! 

2 B 2 
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AN INDIAN DAY. 

MOKN. 

1/6! Morniti^ wakes upon the ^cy liUrs hrovr, 
llaism^ the veil of ipisl meek Twilight wore 
And hark ! from mangoc tope and tamarind bough 
The glad birds* matins ring! On Gunga’s shore 
Yon sable groups with ritual signs adore 
Tl>c rising I-ord of Day. Above the vale 
Behold the tall palmyra proudly soar. 

And wave his verdant wrcatli,—a lustre pale 
Gleams on the broad-friuged leaves that rustle in the gale. 

NOON* 

’Tis now the Noon-tide hour. No sounds arise 
To cheer the sultry calm.—deep silence reigns 
Among the drooping groves ; the fervid skies 
Glare on tiic slumbcriDg wave ; on yon wide plains 
The zephyr dieS|—no hope of rest detains 
The wanderer there ; the sun's meridian might 
No fragrant hower. no humid cloud restrains.— 

The silver rays, inaufierably bright. 

Play on the fevered brow, and mock the dazzled sight ! 

NXGRT. 

Tlie gentle Evening comes ! The gradual breeze, 

The milder radiance and the longer shade. 

Steal o*er the scene !—^Through slowly waving trees 
The pale moon smiles.—the minstrels of the glade 
Hail night's fair queen ; and. os the day-beams fade 
Along the crimson west, through twilight gloom 
The hre-fly darts ; and where, all lowly laid. 

Tbe dead rqmse. the Moslem's hands illume 
The consecrated lamp o'er Beauty's hallowed tomb I 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

The Elegiac Sonnets of Mrs. Charlotte Smith were once very 
popular compositions. I lately returned to them with a pleasura¬ 
ble feeling, for as I^had not roat) them since my boy Hood, when 
they seemed productions of extraordinary beauty, I was curious to 
discover the nature of tlie change that years and more extensive 
reading had effected in my taste. It is sufficiently remarkable 
how the same reader will somcticnca fluctuate, at intervals, in his 
literary fancies; but the ficklencds of the public mind is still more 
surprising. IIow many once popular writers are now despised or 
forgotten, while some who were formerly neglected are regarded 
with idolatry ! *With respect to the particular case of Charlotte 
Smith, I confess that my individual opinion has corresponded to 
a coneidcrable extent with the variation of the general judgment; 
and the verges that seemed very cxfjuUito poetry to niy boyish 
taste, make h very different impression upon me now. Her poems, 
rau through numerous and largo editions on their first appearunce, 
and it is curious to trace, in various contemporary publications, the 
respect with which they were treated by ioiue of the first critics 
of her time*. Cowper, who was assuredly no mean judge of poc* 
tical excellence, speaks of her ** charming Sonnetsf.*' It is true 

* The Gentleman 5 Magasine (of that day) grtvely observed, that ** it ia rrlfllng 
prabe for Mra. SmitL'a Sonnet5 to pronounce Uieia cupunor to Sliakspeare’a and 
Milton’^/* 

t Mathias, the author of the Parsuits of IJteratnre, thus alludes to her in one 
of the DoUsa to that work Mra. Charlotte Smith ha.s poetical powers, 
and a pathos which commands atteofioa.’' Sir Kgerton Urydges, in the second 
edition of his Cenntf'a Z>/<arRWs, speaks of her poetry in the foltowiui^ terins 

There is to much unaffected elegance; so much harmony and patfio^ in ft ; tlio 
images are so soothing and so delightful; and ihescutimeotsao touching, so cod« 
sonaut to the best loovemeots of the heart, that no reader of puic taste can grow 
weary of perusing them.'* lo an article on Clialmera*i KnglHli PooU (ap¬ 
parently by Southey) in the Quarterly heview. No. 23, it ia observed tliat 
"Charlotte Smith's descriptions, whether in prose or verse, hfvealways tho 
chann of well •selected truths'* 
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that he also thought the frigid Haylcy a poet, hnt at one period 
his taste would have been called in qu^tioa^ he had esteemed 
him less. The **TriamphB of Temper" did not try the temper of 
our ancestors, but was really, for a considerable period, a very 
]) 0 |)ular performance. But Cowper himself was one of those who 
commenced the grand rcvolotion in our poetical literature which 
brought such writers as his friends Hayley and Mrs. Smith into 
coiupurativo contempt, and who first taught us hy precept and exam* 
pic that English verse was capable of great improvement, not with- 
stmuhng whot was long considered the actual perfection of Pope. 
1 do not mean to full into the too common injustice of those who 
think it necessary, when they admire the greater freedom and 
variety of the present systems of vcrsitication, to deny all merit 
to poetry of u dlffcrcut order. I am not exclusive in my taste, 
and CUD rcud ullcrnatcly such poets as Coleridge and Pope with a 
disposition to enjoy and appreciate their very opposite and pccu* 
liar excellencies both of style and mutter. Tlic dreaminess, the 
profound intensity, and the subtle and mystical hurmonies of the 
one, need not render us insensible to the terseness, the wit and 
energy, and the less elaborate, though more precise music of the 
oth^*. *rhc great facility with which Pope’s manner was imitated 
by his followers was one cause of the decUne of his popularity ; 
for when it >vaa found that every poetaster had got his tune by 
heart, the public grew sick of the repetition, and soon thought less 
resiiectfully of what at first was a mar%*el and a luxury. In this 
rc-action of taste, the great poetical idol of his time is now as much 
depreciated as he was formerly over-rated; and it seems by many 
critics to be utterly forgotten, that Pope’s cliief excellence is by 
no means dependent on the mere sound of his couplets. His 
works not only teem with wit and wisdom, expressed with won¬ 
derful felicity and precision, but display some of those finer and 
more ethereal qualities that ought long ago to have settled the idle 
question of, whether he was a true poet or merely a clever writer 
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in Tene. His Rape of the Lock, and several descriptive passages 
in the Windsor Forest, al|brd indisputable evidence that be pos-* 
sessed a fancy at once delicate and prolific, and that he could 
** look on nature with a poet's eye.’* If Pope had lived in later 
times, he would probably have been a very different kipd of poet, 
and have atten<ied tnore to the culture and development of his 
imagination. It was formerly the fashion to regard poets as mere 
'' men of wit about town,” but they arc now expected to be at 
once fanciful and profound. People at last begin to make a dis¬ 
tinction between verse and poetry, and cleverness and genius. 
Mere talent in a poem is no longer respected as it used to be, for 
there is now a general love of poetry for its own sake, and read¬ 
ers look less for smart and pointed passages of shrewd sense 
and satire, than for thoughts and words steeped in the hues of ima¬ 
gination. The conscqueucc is that a much higher and more ethe¬ 
real tone pervades the poetry of tlie day: and readers, accustomed 
to strains of loftier mood, turn with dometbing like <ljsgust from 
the verses that charmed tbem in their earlier years. The old 
common-places of imetry no longer deceive us, and the artificial 
expressions in which muny writers of^mere verse once enveloped 
their sickly sentimentalities, and thus passed upon the world for 
poets, arc now utterly discarded ; and if an author's styh^ be not 
fresh and natural, he is not endured. Even Pope himself indulged 
too much in the use of qiitbcts that were nothing more, than 
sounding expletives, that became the more disgusting from their 
eternal repetition by his servile herd of imitators. 

llie lady, to whose Sonnets I must now return, deals very libe¬ 
rally in the old fashioned diction, and in that querulous egotism 
and fantastic melancholy which were common to all her contempo¬ 
rary Suuneteers. According to tbeir notions, to be truly poetical 
it waa necessary to be sad, and the whole world was to be informed 
of their affliction. Anna Seward is severely witty on Mrs. Smith’s 
Sonnets. '' Never,” she says, were poetical whipt syllabubs in 
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black glasses so eagerly swallowed by the odd taste of the public/' 
But Mrs. Smith was not» like too roanj^ of'her conteisporaries« a 
tuneful hypocrite; for she really was acquainted with grief» and had 
no little cause for those ** melodious tcarsp'* with which she gave 
herself tq fame. She suffered severely from the failure of her 
husband's mercantile speculations, and the brutality and fraud of 
lawyers and guard! a ns, who cheated her of a provision for her 
large family. Her domestic sorrows are very touchingly told in 
the prefaces to the different editions other poems. Aware, there¬ 
fore, tbnt her melancholy is no poetic fiction, though often rather 
affectedly expressed, we can read her Sonnets without that sicken¬ 
ing sensation which is excited by the false and ridiculous sensibi¬ 
lities of the Della Cniscun School. These little poems are not 
construoled on the Petrarchan model, and have no right to the 
title of sonnets, unless every poem in fourteen lines may be said 
to belong to that species of composition. But fourteen lines or 
three quatrains, and a concliuling couplet, do not make a sonnet, 
if Petrarch and Dunte in the Italian, and Milton and Wordsworth 
in our own language, nre to be taken as authorities. In the metri¬ 
cal constnictiun, and in t'h^ unity of design peculiar to the sonnet, 
these little compositions are all deficient. But if they are not . 
legitimate Sonnets, several of them arc very pretty and pleasing 
poems •, for, though I once thought far more highly of them than 
I now do> I can still see something in them to admire. They 
have a feminine pathos, and a delicacy and tenderness of senti¬ 
ment, that ought to save them from oblivion. Though the liquid 
smoothness of the versification, and the languid elegance of the 
diction may not suit an ear accustomed to the vigour and variety 
of later poems, 1 can remember that they gratified me in my 
youn^r days, and they have atiU a kind of charm for me that I 
almost ashamed to acknowledge. Perhaps early associations, 
preference to the feminine qualities of the fair author’s mind, and 
•A sympathy for her distresses, make me willing to be pleased in 
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defiance of an increased ^zperience and a maturer judgment. 1 
have no doubt that ut was^ perusal of these Sonnets, (for such, as 
a matter of courtesy or convenience^ they must be called,) that 
suggested those of Bowles* which are written in a similar 
strain of feeling, and perhaps with no great superiority in 
point of strength ahd originality. The versification, however, 
is rather more varied, and the metrical arrangement is, in 
some respects, a little closer to the Italian model. They have 
met With much the same fate. Tlicy as speedily ran through 
a number of editions, and were almost as speedily neglected. A 
great poet too, the author of Christabel, with whose own style 
they arc ao strikingly contrasted, luis pmised tlicui with the same 
enthusiasm as did Cowper those of Charlotte Smith. Little de¬ 
pendence, it seems, is to be placed on the individual judgments of 
poets upon each other, whether favorable or adverse. Waller saw 
nothing in Milton, but an old blind school-master, who had written 
a dull poem remarkable for nothing ?>ut its length. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge think Gray's Elegy in a Country Churcli-yard a vciy 
meagre and common-place production; and Byron insiiiuatcd that 
Pope was a greater poet tlnni Shuk^ii^fire. and spoke very con¬ 
temptuously of Spenser. When doctors disagree, the general 
voice must decide upon disputed points, though even then we 
have no final judgment, for the public is often as fickle us u child. 
This is very perplexing to the poet, whose life is one dream of 
ambition. His only consolation is tfie hope that posterity will 
be more calm and constant; and that, when the varying winds of 
contemporary opinion shall have died away, his bark may float 
securely upon the smooth waters of inimortality. It is melancholy, 
however, to rcHect how many who have once enjoyed a flattering 
popularity, and who have looked forward with a proud confidence 
to such a consummation, have passed from the memories of men 
like summer clouds. Charlotte Smith, elegant and refiued as she 
is. is rapidly sinking into oblivion, and in a very few years will be 
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utterly forgotten. In the mecmtime^ I have juat spent a plea¬ 
sant half-hour over her little volume, }et me show my gratitude 
to her gentle spirit, by such pruses as I can conscientiously award 
her, and refresh the memory of my readers with a few favourable 
extracts. , 

The following little poem, on seeing some*children at play, has 
been quoted both by Bowles and Leigh Hunt, (poets of very 
different tastes and habits,) with considerable praise : 

Sighing I see yon little troop at play. 

By sorrow yet untouched, unhurt bv rare; 

While free and sportive tl>ey enjoy to-dny, 

Content and careless of to-morrows hire. 

O happy age ! when hope's unclouded ruy 

Lights their greet) (wth, und prompts their simple mirth^ 

£re yet they feel the diorns that lurking lay^ 

To wound the wretched pilgrims of the eurih, 

IVluking them rue tlie hour that gave them birth| 

And threw them on a world so full of |Mun. 

Wljere prosj^eroiis folty treads on jialfcnt worth, 

And to deaf prkJc, misfortune pleads in vain 1 
Alil—for their future ikte how many fears 
Uppa*is my heart till mine e;es with tears.'^ 

Mrs. Smith's knowledge of Botany, to which science, by the 
way, she has addressed a sonnet, is displayed in a very pleasing 
maimer in several of her poems; and she rarely speaks of flowers 
without u minute fideUty of description, and the use of very 
graphic epithets. The following couplet is a specimen of the 
curious felicity of her botanical aUusions. 


From the mapped lichen to the plumed weed; 
From thready mosses to the veined flower/' 


* Tkii ii^ sad sacrifice of grammar to rhrme. Byron has made a similar one 
in bit fourth Canto of ChUJ§ llerotdi*^ 

4 

** And dashest him again to earth ^ there let him Uy" 
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The Sonnet written At the clo&e of Spring’' offers farther 
Ulustratione of this peculiar character of her verse. 

The garlands fade that Spring so lately tvove, 

Each simple Hower, which she had nurs'd ia dew^ 
Anemonies, that spatmicd evety grove. 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 

No more shall riolets linger in the dell, 

Or purple orchis rariegaic the plain, 

Till Spring again sliall call forth every bell, 

And dress with httmid hands her wreaUis again. 

Ah, poor humanity, so frail, so fitir, 

Are the Ibnd visions of tliy early day, 

Till tyrant passion and corrosive care, 

Bid nil thy fairy colours lude away I 
AnoUicr May new buds and dowers shall bring; 

Ah I why bus hap|Uness~no second Spring?” 

Mrs. Smitlfs study of flowers led her much into the open fields, 
and she has shown herself to be a very minute and delicate ub* 
server of external nature. The following brief passage taken 
from one of her sonnets is pictures<xuc. 

'^And sometimes wlien rays 

OUtU the tong grass thtl hides my sUtHi M, 

A teor shall tremble in my Charlotte's eyes.'' 

It reminds me of a beautiful touch of Coleridge's pencil in the 
annexed lines. 


** But the dell. 

Bathed by the mist, is flesh and delicate 
As vernal GOm*fleld, or the unripe flax, 

When through Us hu^^trampareHl stalks at even. 

The level sunshine glimmers with green light 

There is an expression in the following line, which has been 
borrowed by a living poet. , 

^^The nighuAood rakes upon the stony shore.'' 

2 v 2 
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Bowler, in describing a night-sceno (in hia Grave of the last 
Saxon)» says: • 

—All is silent, save the tide that ra/>*a 
At times the boacli.*’ 

< 

Or perhaps it was taken from Hurdia:— « 

Jinking with harsh recoil the ))el)bly steep/' 

The following from an address to the North Star has rather 
more vigour than Mrs. Smith usually displays : 

** Now niglilly wandering %id the tempests drear 
Tliiit howl ttvc woo<ls smd roi'ky steeps among, 

/ iofic to hct tht/ stnklen tight nppear 
^ T/n otigh ihr iwijl rtoni/x^^Uriren Ay the wind along ; 

Or in the t nr hid intftTt rude ntul dark, 

{^vr whose wttd kltvoM the goft of H'inter rnvfs^ 

Thf/ tirmhfing light le'tlh plettstn'c still J murl,\ 

(i/cftM irtj'/iitii rudianre on theJitatuiitg wacis f* 

The following verse Is tender and melodious :— 

Oh ! my lost Vj^(^ no tomb is placed for thee 
That may lu atnuiger's eyes thy worth impart; 

Hioii liaht no gnwe but in the stormy sen, 

And no memorial but this breaking heart !*' 

I quote a part of the Sonnet to Fancy^ for the sake of the neat 
turn of its concluding couplet:— 

Through thy false medium then no longer viewed, 

May futicted pain and fancied pleasure fly; 

And I, os from me all thy dreams depart, 

Be to my wayward destiny subdued; 

J^or seek pcrjtrtion with a poefs ei^c. 

Not' suffer oognish icitk a jtoefs heari,*^ 

It may perhaps appear from these extracts, that though not to 
be placed in the first class of British Female Poets, Mrs* Smith 
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deserves more attention from the public than she is now likely to 
obtain. She is not to belcompared to the Lady Minstrels of the 
present day, (to the powerful Joanna UatUie, the fanciful L. E. L., 
the tender and pathetic Caroline Bowles*, or the refined and 
spirited Heinans,) hut her poems may, ncvertlieless^ be occa* 
sionally referred to ^itb pleasure as the effusions of a chaste and 
cultivated mind. 


EVENING CLOUDS. 

[a FaAOMBNT.] 

A 0L0R10U6 eight! The son is in the sea, 

But o'er its liquid cell yon cloud-arcli gleams 
With lambent fire—fit bridge for forms of air ! 

On either side, like green patlis dropped wi^ gold, 
Or cowslip •covered fields in de*FT light. 

The glittering vapours lie.—But ah ! how vain 
To breathe this feeble language o'er a scene. 

So like a gorgeous vision ! Every* tint 
And shadowy form that charms the poet's eye 
Now mocks his failing art ! 


Kow Mrs* Southey. 
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RETROSPECTIONS* 

[written in INDIA.] 

’Tis sweet on this far strands « 

When memory charms the fond reverted eye, 

To view that hallowed land 
Where early dreams like 8un*touched shadows lie! 


11 * 

The dear familiar forms. 

That caught the fairest liues of happier hours, 
• hi ash forth through after storms. 

As bursts of light between autumnal showers* 

III* 

The green-wood's loveliest spot— 

The summer walk—the cheerful winter fire—^ 
The calm domeictucot— 

The village church with ivy-covered spire— 


IV- 

Each scene we loved so well—^ 

With faithful force the mind’s true mirror shows ; 

As Painting's mighty spell 
Recala the past, and lengthened life bestows. 


V. 

But though so brightly beam. 

These distant views, they make the present drear ; 

Youth's departed dream, 

Life's onward paths but desolate appear# 
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I 

We may not th^^refore dwell 
Too long and deeply on the dearer past. 
Nor sound, for aye, the knell 

Of pleasures gone and glories overcast* 

% 

rii. 

Whate’er our lot may be* 

Whatever tints life's varied prospects wear. 
The temper'd breast is free 
From suUen apatliy or fierce despair* 

viir. 

In fortune’s cloudiest hours. 

Within the dreariest regions of the earth, 
Arc found both beumsand flowers. 

Unless the wanderer's soul betrays a dearth* 


iz* 

For still, where’er we rang^, *•* • 

Are traced the sweet results of virtue’s reign ; 

Though forma and features change, 

Fair thoughts and fine humanities remain. 


z. 

And he, whose spirit glows 
At Nature’s charms, shall own in every land 
ilcr glorious aspect shows 
The same bright marks of God’s creating hand ! 
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SONNET—TO EN<^LANp. 

Fair England ! thine uiitraveird aons may bear 
A tranquil sense of thy surpassing worth» 

As those who ne*er have parted from their birth 
In faith serene their social comforts s^are ; 

But he, alone, doth feel how deeply dear 
The charms of home, who wildly wandering fi>rth 
To distant realms, 6nds dreariness and dearth 
E'en where kind Nature*s lavish blooms appear. 
Around his path bright scenes uikhecdcd lie. 

For these are tinged not with bis early dreams—' 
Ills heart is far away ! Thy varied sky 
Dappling the silent hills with clouds and gleams— 
Thy nest^like cottages and silver streams^ 

Are all that catch the wanderer's dreaming eye ! 

SONNET—FREEDOM*. 

Thshr^Is exulting pride, and holy mirth. 

In Freedom's kin,^ing eye ! Her radiant smile 
Profoundly thrills this fair imperial isle. 

The Queen of nations ! Glory of the earth ! 
Impassioned orisons arc breathing forth. 

And lofty aspirations. Phantoms vile 
That chill the feeble spirit, and defile 
The springs of thought and feeling in their birth. 
Fade like the mists of morn, and lose the power 
Uliat made us willing slaves. For reason's light 
Is bursting through the clouds that darkly lower. 
And hide the face of Heaven ! O'er the night 
Of slumbering millions—^b ! transcciidcDt hour ! 
The sun of liberty is rising bright ! 


VVriUcaia l^nglaad* 
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[WRITTBN IN INDIA ON CKRISTMAB DAT.] 

Hers is Christmas Day again! There U something as animat¬ 
ing in the mere announcement as in the sound of a merry belL 
It is the season of cheerful piety, of the renewal of old customs 
that keep the heart olire and tender, and of pure and ehild-like 
enjoyment. In our native laud it is a time when the dreariness 
of out-of-doors nature heightens and concentrates the social plea¬ 
sures and atfcctioDS witliiii the sheltered home. The hartf ground 
and the froT^cn sheets of water rvmcun untbawed by the pale and 
sickly sun ; but the heart of man melts within him, and the fountain 
of love is unlocked. The huge Christmas Arc is the blazing sun 
that now warms and illumines each domestic circle. How bcauti- 

fully its red light tingca every oliject in the snug apartment, and 

*• • 

flashes on cheerful faces that glow as beneath the fervour of 
Bummer skies ! There is no winter within domestic walls. 

Now do the most busy and bustling of men of business pause 
for a few pleasant hours in their quick career, and casting off all 
feverish anxiety for the future, abandon themselves wliolly to 
present pleasure, or dwell with a serene and grateful tenderness 
on the joys of the long-vanished past. The stcro pride of philo¬ 
sophy and the zeal of the worshipppr of Mammon arc suspended 
for a da) The heart has an undivided reign over the kindlier 
and purer elements of our nature. Now friends long separated, 
and scattered over difierent corners of the Kingdom, are re-called 
to one common centre, and surround the hearth that once echoed 
to the peals of their boyisli laughter. The happy patriarch of the 
family gathers again around him the forms that he cherished from 

2 Q 
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their craOIcs» whom the cares and duties of manhood have drawn 

j 

from tiic paternal roof. The day is sacred to the affections. 
The Goddess of domestic love demands the entire man. The 
Christmas hearth is a shrine at which tender recollections, 
charity and forgiveness, and social feeling and a gentle joy are 
the only acceptable offerings. On this day especially does 

The inviolate inland of tlie su^e and fruC) 

notwithstanding its cold and cloudy clime, deserve the title of 
Merry Enghnd, The very streets of her dingy metropolis look 
bright with happy faces and guy garments. The churches ore 
decorated with sparkling holly, and sprigs of evergreen arc in 
every window. With ponderous cukes, a rich moss of sweets, ^ 
whose .sugary cuuts rival in their brilliancy the snow upon the 
hills, and with the gigantic roast beef of old England, almost 
every table in the laud is groaning. Even the [loor man’s heart 
is gladdened, lliu toibworn mccbuiiic and the humble cottager 
have for this day at h'ust dean clothes and a substantial meal, 
and a cheerful ffre, and a merry meeting of their unsophisticated 
associates. With a spiking air, and a hurried yet careful tread, 
they rush from the busy bake-house with their earthen dish of 
beef and potatoes that scents the atmosphere as they pass along. 
What an apjictite-provoking sight and savour! The school-boy 
with his shining face will not ** whine'* to-day, nor creep, like 
snail, unwillingly to his tnsk. This long-looked for is to 
him, as to many others, the happiest of the year, ilis head has 
been as full of confectionary visions as his stomach will now be 
of the substantial reality. There is auch a contugious merriment 
around, that the adult who docs not feel like a boy again is not 
fit to be a man. Every generous spirit abandons itself to the 
inffuence and cliaracter of the season. 

And all is conscience and tender heart. 

It is sad to recollect that we in this far land are excluded from 
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to many of these simple but true enjejmentt. All we can now 
do is to enjoy the metnoiy of them. 

A sound*beaded man, however, cannot but be something of a 
cosmopolite and optimist. Wherever there arc human hearts 
there are social feelings; and even in solitude, whqre c:ctcrnal 
nature is not exclulled by prison doors, (here is always beauty: 
and God is every where. He loaves no corner of the world, no 
class of his creatures, forlorn urul fatherless. Why then should 
we be guilty of un impious discontent, and recall the past only 
to feed our cares ? 

A distance of fifteen thousand miles, a tropical sun, and the 
presence of foreign faces nccil not make us forgetful of home* 
delights. Til at strange magician, Fancy, who supplies so many 
corporeal deficiencies and mocks ut time and space, enables us to 
pass, in the twinkling of an eye, over the dreary waste of waters 
that divides us from the scones md associates of our youth. We 
tread again our native shore. We sit by the hospitable hearth, 
and listen to the laugh of children. We exchange cordial greet* 
logs and friendly gift.H. There is a resurrection of the dead, and 
a return of vanished years. We nband^ ourselves to this sweet 
illusion, and again 

i^ivc o'er cnch scene, mid lie what we behold. 

The warm-hearted and the imaginative cheat Time of half his 
triumph. Tlie happiness of a dream is real, however false its 
images. To be pleasurably deceived is no great hardship. Hap¬ 
piness is our object, and the wise care little for the means. It is 
enough to know tliat the end is good and true, however it may 
have been obtained; for be who is in the enjoyment of 
happiness cannot have forfeited any right of conscience to that 
precious dower:—evil intentions arc not thus rewarded. 

If, therefore, we turn our imagination into a right path, we 
can hardly give it too free a rein. Let any man take a retro* 
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spectof his life, and sum up his moments of real pleasure, and be 
will soon discover bow much be owes to this glorious faculty* It 
is to the freshness and fervour of ima^nation in the dawn of life 
that wc are to attribute tbe radiance of early joy. All things 
sparkle in«its light, like the dew-bespangled fields of morning. 

Let such amongst us as are willing to be children again, if it 
he only for an hour, resign ourselves to the sweet enchantment 
that steals upon the spirit when it indulges in tlie memory of 
early and innocent enjoyment. liCt ns seek again each well- 
remembered haunt of happier years. Ah! then how many faces 
long since faded shall bloom again! The white shroud of 
winter msy conceal the countenance of earth, but the shroud of 
mortality shall be parted. Tlic spring of human nature shall 
return. < The cerulean heaven of many a laughing eye shall shine 
as brightly and tenderly as ever,—tlic voice of human merriment, 

more sweet tlmn the song of birds, shall again respond to the 
music of the mind. 

Even when this dream departs, wc arc not utterly forlorn. Wc 
return to this forcigti shore—this distant exile—in sadness, but 
not despair. Wc have, ail of us either children or friends in our 
native land. Perhaps wc may once again embrace them—to 
jiart no more ! Hut slioutd fate deny the consummation of this 
dearly cherished hope—should wc never again revisit " in the 
flesh*' that happy circle—we may at least sympathize in their 
enjoymetits. Parents especially have reason to hail this festive 
season with peculiar interest. The fireside holidays, not less 
delightful than the sunny noons of sumnaer, are enjoyed by their 
door little ofl^pring with the same zest and intensity as thrUIcd 
their own hearts of yore. Their small, ruddy faces are illumined 
by the flickering light of the burning logs so liberally heaped 
upon tlie grate. The firewood crackles cheerily, and the ches- 
nuts arc swelling and bursting on the hob with a startling sound. 
The glories of the liospitablc board, are demolished with a spirit 
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&nd celerity that maturer mouths would in vain essay to rival. 
The good things that go untasted from our tables in this City of 
Palaces, are treated with more respect by our little representa¬ 
tives in Britain. Even the substantial Christmus turkey disap¬ 
pears like a dream before the attacks of these gallupt though 
lilliputian gastronomists. As the peasants in Goldsmith's Desert¬ 
ed Village wondered how the school-master's one small head 
could contain such a load of learning, we are puzzled to conceive 
how each little stomach can make room for such large stores of 
Christmas luxuries. Dear boys—sweet girls—yc seem more pro¬ 
vident than your age would warrant Is it because Cliristmos 
comes but once a year that yc lay in so lavish a supply ? 

But there is a limit even to the appetite of healthy children, 
and the rich, delightful meal, iuterrupted only by irrepressible 
bursts of laughter at jests more rife with merriment than wit, like 
all earthly enjoyments roust have an end. It is succeeded, how¬ 
ever, by u variety of delightful gambols. The bunch of mi:sletoc 
is suspended from the ceiling, and occasions 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, * 

No<ls and becks ami 

The little guy Lotharios and the flirts ana co/juettes in minia¬ 
ture, now present u scene that awakens a thousand exquisite 
recollections in the minds of the elder spectators. The boys 
betray a consciousness that they are doing a manly thing. The 
little misses think it necessary to appear coy and reluctant, yet 
seize sly occasions to look as killinffljf as they can, at their favo¬ 
rites of the bolder sex, and seem to recollect, as often as it suits 
their inclination, tliat under the green misletoe kissing Is lawful, 
and killing, no murder." 

Thea follow Blind-man's-buff, Hunt-the-slipper, and a round of 
accustomed games. Alter or before all these, according to the 
taste of the donors, come the Christmas presents, which are receiv¬ 
ed by the happy little creatures with such grateful transports, and 
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exhibited with such innocent pride to their school^fellows when 
** black Monday'* returns. Tlie triumph ant display of these trea* 
surcs, and a fresh store of pocket-money» arc among the parting 
consolations when they quit the sweet indulgences of home for 
the rigid Jaws of school. 

It is true that in this strange land the celebration of Christmas 
can be attended with but few of those social observances, and 
those pleasant festivities uround Ibe blazing fire, which contrast 
so delightfully with the dreary aspect of external nature during 
an English winter ; hut though the season has lost something of 
its mirth, wc can still keep it sacred to the memory of the past* 

If wc cannot collect around our festal board the forms fami¬ 
liar to our childhood, wc can thiuk and talk of them with tender- , 
ness and rupture* Those of us who have children in our native 
land may cheer ourselves with the thought, that on this long and 
impatiently expected holiday their little hearts will bound with 
merriment, and that they will be called upon, in the midst of 
their innocent pleasures, to remember their distant parents, to 
wish them many happy seasons, and perlutps, also, a safe return 
to their native country ,, flut, alas ! 1 allude to the latter wi^h with 
a faint and trembling heart, when I recollect how many of our 
expatriated countrymen have }>ccn disappointed in this the sweet¬ 
est prospect of an Indian cxile^s life. They cherished, perhaps, 
as firm and fond a hope as any that yet glows in a living breast, 
to pass the cheerful evening of existence in some pleasure-haunt¬ 
ed spot in dear old England,—and now they arc lying in their 
last long sleep on this foreign shore! 
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Oh ! there arc green spots on the path of time 
The morning traveller, passing gaily hy. 

Views with irreverent and careless eye,— » 

Till, With reverted gasse, when doomed to climb 
With ceaseless toil adversity^s ruugli steep, 

He marks them in the shadowy distance lie 
Jdke radiant clouds, that o*cr tui April sky, 

’Mid gloom and strife, iu silent beauty sleep. 
Scenes of departed joy,—now mourned iu vain ! 
To which my weary feet can ne'er return, 

Fate well !—farewell !—Alas ! how soon >ve learn. 
Urged o'er Life’s later paths of care and pain, • 
Where hang the shadows of the tempest stem, 
Tltat all is drear beyond Youth's floAvery plain. 


SONNET. 

Our paths arc <lcsolate, and far vrpart^— 

Our earlv dreums have vanished ;-^nevcr more 
May we together mingle os before. 

Our foud, impassioned spirits. Quick tears start 
As eager memories rush upon my heart. 

And rend oblivion's veil. E'en now the store 
Of star-like s[h:11s that softly glimmered o'er 
The twilight maze of youth, a moment dart' 

Tlieir clouded beams on Care’s reverted eye. 

Alas ! the promise of the past hath been 
A brief though dear delusion :—all things fly 
My onward way, and mock the lengthening scene,— 
Through Life’s dim mist thy form oft seemeth nigh. 
Though lone and distant as the Night’s fair Queen. 
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I. 

Lord of the silent tomb ! relentless Death ! 

Fierce victor and destroyer of the world ! 

9 _ 

How stem thy power ! The shafts of fate are hurled 
By thine unerring arm ; and swift as breath 
Fades from the burnished mirror,—as the wreath 
Of flaky smoke from cottage hearths upcuricd 
Melts in cerulean air,-^as sear leaves whirled 
Along autumnal floods,—^as o*cr the heath 
The quick birds rise and vaDish,^^o depart. 

Nor leave a trace of their delusive light, 

Xhe meteor*dreams of man ! Awhile the heart, 

Of eager Folly swells—his bubbles bright 
Float on the stream of time—but all I thy dart 
Soon breaks each glittering spell—and all is night! 


* ii« 

Insatiate Fiend!,^ thy bloocUdropping shrine. 

In vain unnumbered victims wait thy will, 
llio life-streams of the earth thy tlurst of ill 
Shall never quench, 'till that bright znorDing shine 
That bursts the sleep of age^s. All repine 
At thy dread mandates, and thy terrors thrill 
The hero and the sage, though pride may still 
The voice that would reveal them. Hopes divine. 
Of faith and virttie born, alone may cheer 
Mortality’s iuevitabic hour. 

Nor phrensied jjrayer, nor agonizing tear. 

May check thine arm, or mitigate thy power. 
Ruin's resistless sceptre is thy dower. 

Thy throne, a world—thy couch. Creation's bier! 
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Dr. Johnson was accnstomcd to maintain that Poife brought 

9 

English verse to its utmost possible perfection. He regarded the 
writers of the Elizabethan ])criod as little better than inspired 
barbarians. In this rcsi>cct, ho was almost as grout a heathen as 
Voltaire himself, whose opinion of Sliakspcaref is a much more 
powerful argument aguinst the character of the critic’s own mind, 
than against the genius of our unrivalled dramatist. The French 
taste for the smart and urtificiul in style, introduced into England 
at the Restoration, lasted much longer than any critic of that day 
who had a seme of truth and nature, would have at all anticipated. 
But though truth and nature must ut last prevail, it is wonder¬ 
ful for how long a i>criod Che influence of fashion muy keep them 
in a state of complete subji'ctiou. For u season, uud under pecu¬ 
liar clrcumstuiices, custom is a second nature, more powerful than 
the first. 

When we look 1 >ack ut the difFcrcnt stages in the progress 
of English literature, we are struck with the extraordinary simi¬ 
larity of character displayed by contcnipomry writers. At a 
superficial view it would almost seem as if genius itself were pro¬ 
duced by accidents and conventioualisms. Wliy should the poets 


* Thkalma and nLEARCRVAt— a Pa«tuisl llUtory, tri and easy iftrse, 

Written long ^ince by Joliu Chalkhill, KsQ.. an arquainltutt and fnend of 
KdmuaJ Sp«nA«r. Londou: FrtHied fa. iteoj, Tooke, at the Ship in Si» 
Vaui*i Chuit'h yurd, J6S3. 

t John^oD fi>ic«d hiiiisclf to sptiak well of SbakspeAfo ia hU prefaco to (be 
Playft, but lie bad perbape no rest relUli tor the groot Prince of DrainatUu. 
He Beenu in hU lie^rt to have likecl A<l<lison*s t'4i;r» better iban any of Shak- 
apesre'ecliamae. His own Irene diows bm leaoitis to the artificial and declama¬ 
tory style. He speaks of tbe *' bsrbariiy of the Sffe,'* id which w many men of 
might, besides Sliekspeare himself, kbed a glory upOQ our Jiteraluro that has 
not been equalled in later 
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of the time of Elizabeth and James be a race of giant 8 > and those 
of Anne conq^amtively a race of pigmies ? In"both eras* the poets 
were equally htunan beings* and of English origin. In the first 
mentioned period* there was an extraordinary abundance of all the 
higher faculties of the mind; in the second* there was an equally 
extraordinary dearth. The richness and facility of invention* the 
prodigality of fancy, the profound knowledge of human nature* 
which the old dramatists displayed* seem to be utterly beyond 
the reach of the intellects of luter tiroes. The former had such 
an entire sympathy with the world at large* that they could afford 
to forget their own identity, when pourtraying the minds and 
passions of other men. Hence the truth and variety of their 
delineations. But we have since had no writer gifted with that 
degree bf the dramatic faculty which secroed so common an 
endowment in the time of Shakspcarc. Cowper has spoken of 
a period when 

Hie sacred name 

Of Poet and of Prophet wss the same; 

And there was this tiae-fold character displayed by our good 
old poet and prophet, Daniel, when, in his dedication to the 
tragedy of Pkilotoi, he thus expressed his opinion of the reign 
of Elizabeth:— 

And it may be, the genius of that time 
Would leave to her the glory in that kind. 

And that the utmost poweia of English rhyme 
Should be within her peaceful reign confiaed ; 

For since that time, our songs could never thrive. 

But lain as if forlorn; though in the prime 
Of this new raising season, we did suive 
To bring the best we could unto the lime. 

The serious drama in the reign of Anne is, generally speak* 
ing* beneath contempt. Even as a work of mere art, without 
reference to its utter dearth of uiapiration, it has very little claim 
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to tiie restpect of criticism. Fn the present day, throagh the 
studf of our eldef dnunatiats, to which the nation has been 
ur^d by a small class of original-iDinded critics, some struggles 
have been made by several popular writers to return to the long* 
deserted paths of truth and nature. But it is melancholy to 
remark with what sfhall success. Our poets are almost all mere 
egotists. They attempt to lift the curtain of the general human 
heart, and, instead of discovering, as through a transparent 
glass, the internal movements of other men, they but behold, as 
in a mirror, their own self-complacent images. Thus, Ixyrd 
Byron reproduced himself perpetually, not only in his miscellane¬ 
ous poems, but in all his dramas. He fancied he was looking into 
a thousand hearts, while he was only looking into one. He dipped 
his pencil in his own inflamed and feverish blood, and*thought 
every other man's was of the same colour. 

No work since tlie time of Elizabeth may be looked upon as an 
original draught from nature by the band of genius, in which 
the curtain of the human heart is lifted, and the secrets of 
our inner being are disclosed as by the power a God. This 
degree of excellence was reserved cxclubLvely for Shakspeare and 
hiB nobly-gifted contemporaries. There were no such miracles 
before his time, and there have been none since. It is strange 
that Nature, who is so sparing of the dramatic faculty, should 
have reserved all England’s share of it, for one particular 
age. Since that period, we have had highly beautiful poems 
and romances in the dramatic form, but no genuine drama. In 
modem tragedy we have not a single new creation. The 
characters have all a hundred prototypes. They are mere outlines, 
and are the hereditary property of the stage. The interest depends 
not upon the minute and full development of character, but upon 
the nature of the incidents. They are like the poems of Scott, 
that borrow almost aU their charm from the story. It is not that 
the characters in modern plays are absolutely unnatural, but that 
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they are too yague and general. The consequence is that we 
look more to the development of the plot than to the exhibition 
of the secret springs of action and of mental or moral idiosyn-* 
crasies. Take away from the dramatic writer of the present day 
his incidents and plots, and you leave him poor indeed; but 
we do not think so much of what happens to the persons of 
Shakspeare's drama, as of the nature of tlieir hearts or intellects. 
Their character and not their fate is most present to our minds. 
Hamlet is an intensely interesting personage, without any refer* 
ence whatever to his position ; and cqna% so is Macheth, tbongh a 
being of a directly opposite nature. When we arc presented with 
such full length pictures of humanity hs these, so distinct and 
animated, we receive an impression that can never fade but with life 
itself. Old any man, woman, or child, that has been introduced 
to Hamlet or Mavbcth or Othello or Lt-ar. ever happen to forget 
them ? But he who wishes to keep up his acquaintance with the 
personages of the modem drama, must have a strong memory 
indeed, if he docs not find it necessary to refresh it with occasional 
re-peruaals. 

'rikOy nil wear oiif of u«, like fonns, with chalk 

Paiuted on richmeu's floors, for one fcusl-iii^ht. 

Wc never look in the drama of the day for profound or original 
delineations of human nature, though it is not to be denied that we 
often find in it u great deal of elegant poetry, much refined thought 
and noble feeling, and many striking and pathetic incidents. 

It would take up too much space and time on the present 
occasion, and lend us too far from the main object of this article,' 
to attempt the arduous task of a philosophical explanation of the 
causes which have operated on the intellectual character of the 
literature of different periods. Of course, human nature must 
be always the same, but the development of its energies depends 
upon an infinite variety of accidents* 
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All that I now wish to iosist upon» is a fact eu^^sted by the 
Curious old voluinet the tide of which is on the first pa^ of the 
present paper. It has been asserted by the critics of the artificial 
school, that we had neither accumcv nor harm on v of verse before 

^ w 

the time of Waller; end that Pope brought our versifipation to a 
state of excellence, which it would be impossible to surpass. Now, 
if we even put aside all reference to the elder dramatists, and 
confine ourselves to the miscellaneous poets, it might easily be 
shown (unless one unvaried tone be harmony) that Waller and 
Pope were greatly inferior, as mere versifiers, to the author of 
the Fairy Qveee, and perhaps even his obscure ** acn^awiant and 
frimi'' John Chalkhill. Wc might, if necessary, go so far beck 
as old Chaucer, whose verse, when rightly rc»a<!, has a fluency, a 
sweetness, and a variety of modulation, that put to slfame the 
sing-song of the French school— 

That cre.iking lyre, 

Tliat wlietstonc of llic teeth, monotony in wire." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt has shown that Chaucer's versification, whenever 
his genuine text is prcser\*ed, was uniformly corre(*t, although the 
harmony of his lines bus, in many innltnces, been lost by the 
changes that have taken place in the mo.le of accenting our 
language. Chaucer was the iuventur of the ten svllablc or heroic 
verse to which Pope was so partial, and of which its original 
inventor left specimens, that Dryden despaired of improving. 

That a very favourable change has come over the spirit of our 

poetical literature since the time of Anne, must be sufficiently 

obvious to the most casual observer; and that this change is to be 

attributed partly to the weariness and disgust occasioned by the vast 

flocks of rhyming parrots, wliuhave given us perpetual repetllions 

of the easily echoed verse of Pope, and partly to the attention 

that has been recalled to our elder writers, will hardly be disputed : 

but it is perhaps not so generally understood that many even of 

our miscellaneous poets, who pretend to originality of style, have 

f 
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only fiven wp one object of imitation for another. The free 
heroic couplet, with ita variety of pause, of.Bhch writers as Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, Shcllcyf and Barry Cornwall, which many people 
seem to look upon as a novelty, is several hundred years old. In 
reading tbs poem of Thealma and Clearehw^ if it were printed with 
new type, on fine hot pressed paper, with the^spelling modernized, 
we might easily fancy ourselves turning over the pages of the 
author of Rimiai. Tt is not only the metre, but the entire spirit 
and manner of the old writers to which our modem poets have 
returned. Readers do not now look for only wit and good sense 
in a composition that aims at the dignity of poetry—these qualities 
do well enough for a prose essay; hut in a poem, the fire of 
imagination is regarded as an essentia] ingredient. The genuine 
lovers of our poetical literature can never be sufficiently grateful 
to the two Wartons, who (the one by his excellent Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, and the other by his History of 
English Poetry), expedited that revolution in taste, which has 
made all men acknowledge the superiority in point of poetical 
merit of descriptions of nature, human and external, to smart 
satires and witty allusions to fashionable life. Their own poems 
did something towards bringing nature once more into vogtie; 
but it was Thomson, Bums, and Cowper, who were the most 
influential leaders in this happy introduction of a nobler poetical 
system. If Dry den had possessed a larger share of fancy and 
feeling, his great superiority over Pope, in the range and energy 
of bis Toind, might have effcctnally prevented the latter from 
exercising so pernicious an influence on the public taste. But 
Dryden soon ceased to be a very popular poet, and the world 
becoming too nice to relish his rough strength, were satisfied with 
no verses that had not something of the polish and tone of his 
successor. Critics do not quarrel with Pope, because he is too 
harmonious and accurate, bat because his harmony is too mono¬ 
tonous, and bis accuracy, on which so much stress is laid by his 
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admirers, is confined to matters of comparatively slight import¬ 
ance. It is true that he is more uniformly tmootk than Shak- 
speare himself, but his music is less varied and delightful \ he is 
more uniformly correct in diction and metre, but his descriptions 
of external nature and the heart of man, besides being more slight 
and limited, are incomparably less accurate than those of our 
Prince of Dramatists. Even his accuracy of rhyme and grammar 
is grossly overrated: his works abound in flagrant violations of 
both. Lest, however, the reader should think that I mean to 
allow him no kind of merit, 1 may as well ex])biin wimt 1 really 
think of liim. I agree with those who place him at the head of 
the second order of poets; those in the first order being Oiuucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. No writer ever condent^cd so 
much good sense into so narrow a compass. CondonsAion and 
perspicuity are amongst his most conspicuous merits. He was 
not, however, without fancy and feeling. Far from it. He had 
greatly more of both than hts predecessor Dryden. There is a 
brilliant display of the first quality in his Rap^ of the LocA, and a 
pleasing specimen of the latter in his AMari onA Eloua^ fiut 
mere fanc^ will not make a poet of the vt.fy first order. Imagine* 
iion, with which Pope was but sparingly endowed, is what is 
most required in the loftier efforts of the Muse. Hts pathos is 
not of a very powerful nature. It gently wins our sympathy, 
but I doubt if it ever wrung a tear from readers the most 
accustomed to the melting mood. It is said that the original 
letters of AMard and Eioisa are far more pathetic than the poem. 

1 believe all modem critics of any eminence have agreed to place 
Pope, as I have done, the first in the second rank, which, if 
rightly considered, is a highly honorable position. He who 
doubts this, should cast his eye over our list of poets, and observe 
how many great names are below him, and how few above. 

Of the personal history of John CbalkhiU. tiie author of 
Theabna aud Clmxhus^ our knowledge is slight indeed. It is 
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in vuin to turn over the paged eyen of poetical antiquariea to 
discover any ioformatioa concerorng a lyHter who has little 
deserved to fall into aoch oblivion. In the tenth volume of 
the Censura LUeratia, a work in which so many long forgotten 
writers hii^e been revived, there arc just five lines devoted to our 
author. This little paragraph contains nothing that was not 
perfectly will known be lore. In old Izaac Walton* 8 Comphtt 
Anyhr, two of Chalklull's songs are introduced: Doctor John¬ 
son translated a part of one of these into Latin. The translation 
is preserved in Murphy*s edition of Johnson’s works. Neither 
Ellis, NN'arton, nor Headley make any allusion to Chalkhill. 
Ritson mentions him, but adds nothing, to our scanty knowledge, 
of the poet or his works. I am not certain whether any of the 
biographies of Spenser contain an ullusioii to his ** acqiiaintant 
and friend.'* 1 suspect not. It is to \tc regretted that Spenser 
has devoted no generous line to the fame of his brother poet: a 
great and popular writer may preserve the literary life of his 
associates by a single ]>otetit word, and bid 

little harks attendant sail. 

Pursue his triuuiphj and partake Uicgule. 

Mrs. Cooper, in the Mvzes* Library, published in 1741, Dr. 
Drake, in his Shakespeare and his Times, and Mr. Campbell, in 
his Specimens of the British Poets, arc the only authors who have 
made any quotations from Chalkhill. Mr. Campl>eU does not 
give a apecitnen in the body of his selections; but in the first 
volume (printed la^t), containing his E^say on English Poetry, 
he ajjolugizes fur the omission as an accidental oversight, I am 
almost uncharitable enough to suspect, that it was not an over^ 
sight, but an ignorance on the part of the compiler, subsequently 
enlightened, that was the real cause of our fine old pastoral 
writer having failed to obtain an admission into that long rank 
of poets, in which so many meaner men have an honorable and 
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conspicuooB place. Neither Anderson nor Chalmera make any 
mention of him*. Jt is to honest Izauc Walton that the world is 
indebted for the preservation of the Poem of Theclma and Ciearm 
chus. Our poet formed a kind of personal link between the old 
angler and the author of The Faery Queea. Chall^ill shook 
hands with Spenser# and Walton with Chalkhill. It was in his 
ninetieth year (the last of his life), that Walton published the 
poem of his friend, to which he alGxcd an affectionate preface* 
The pastoral character of this work must have been highly 
congenial to the taste of one who wrote so fine a prose-poem of 
a rural nature, as the Compleit Anpler. Chulkhill’s poem was 
published only three or four years after the autbor^s death, but 
bad been written long before* The only information that Walton 
gives us of his friend, is in the following paragraph, wi^ which 

he concludes liis preface :— 

1 have this truth to say of the author, ihoi he wns in hia time a man, 
generally known, and well beloved; for he was humble and obliging in 
his behaviour, a gentleman, a scholar, very innocent and prudent: and 
indeed his wliole life was useful^ quiet, and virtuous* God send the story 
may meet witli| or make, all readers like him.^' 

Chalkliill's two songs, given in the CompUti* Angler^ are in praise 
of fishing; and it is probable Uiat he shared with his old friend 
Walton, in the love and practice of an amusement that none but 
a patient and tranquil-minded man can thoroughly enjoy. Leigh 
Hunt, in his Inivcator^ is rather severe upon this sport \ and 
though he does not exactly agree with the old joke, attributed 
sometimes to Swift and sometimes to Doctor Johnson, that it is 
** a stick and a string, with a fiy at one end and a fool at the 
other,*’ he insists upon it that it is a very cruel and censurable 
pleasure. He erroneously ascribes one of ChalkhUl*8 songs to 


* Since this article was written I have read a notice of Cbalkhill in the 
Retroepective Review, 

3 I 
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'Walton, and ridicules and reprOTes the patriarch of anglers for 

the sentiment in one of the stanzas which concludes as follows t 

Other joys 
Are but toys^ 

And to be lamented.” 

I 

Leigh Hunt ought to have allowed for some little extravagance 
in a laudatory l 3 Tic upon the writer's favorite amusement. The 
name of John ChalkhUi is aiSxed to the song, and yet a critic 
like Leigh Hunt gives the authorship to another this is fame. 
I had nearly forgotten to mention, that Mr. Singer is said to have 
given the public a reprint of Thealma and Clearckus, but 1 have never 
met with it, and perhaps the poem is, at this day, almost as good 
as manuscript, Walton’s old edition of the book fell into my hands 
but a fpw days ago, and it is the first copy I ever saw. As it is 
not very likely that many of my readers have been equally fortu* 
nute, X trust they will not be displeased to have some account of 
it, and a few characteristic extracts. It may be regarded as a 
remarkable indication of the obscurity of the author, that Mr. 
Singer in bis reprint of the work, is said to have thrown out a con¬ 
jecture, that, as Waltop had been silent upon the life of his friend 
Chalkhill, he might be altogether a ficUtious personage, and be 
only a pseudonyme for Walton himself*. Ilenuie, in bis new 
edition of the Complete Angler, langhs at this conjecture; and, to 
convince us that it is quite unreasonable, informs us, that the 
tomb-stone of John Chalkhill is still to be seen in Winchester 
Cathedral, where Walton himself was buried. But the epitaph is 
given by Warton in his Xlistory of Winchester, and from this it 
appears, by a comparison of dates, that the John Chalkhill, who 
lies in his last sleep, in Winchester Cathedra], could not have 
been the ” friend and acquaintant** of Spenser. The tomb*stone 
teUs us, that it covers the remains of one who died in the year 
1679, aged eighty years. He was therefore born in 1599, 

* The Critic id tbc lUtrcMtpecdvc Review it of tbe same opinion. 
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the year after Spenser*& death. Th\B somewhat perplexes us in 
our speculations regarding the history of our author; but it is 
difficult to believe that honest laaac Walton would have put forth 
a poem under a feigned name, and have attempted to deceive 
mankind in his venerable old age, when he was probably prepar¬ 
ing himself for another world. There was too much aimplicity 
and truth in his character, to have enabled him to reconcile 
his conscience to an act of this nature. The fervid commenda¬ 
tion, moral and critical, which he has lavished on the author, 
he never could have bestowed upon himself. Rut the office 
of paying a tribute to the memory, and preserving the literary 
remains of a friend, was an occupation in exact keeping with 
his character. It was a eucred duty, and the manner in which 
he has performed it, adds considerably to our respect for the name 
of Walton. It is certmnly, however, to be regretted that, while 
paying an ardent tribute to the character of the author, he was 
not a little more explicit in the details of his personal history. 

'fhe poem of nealma and Ciearchus, though left unfinished by 
the author, extends to considerably more than tliree thousand 
lines. Of the story, which rs very intricsfte, I shall not take the 
trouble to ofier a complete analysis. It will be necessary, how¬ 
ever, to explain as much of it os wiU render the extracts intelligi¬ 
ble. The scene is laid in Arcadia. The actors are princes and 
princesses, and other personages of distinction, who have been 
induced, by various circumstances, to conceal tlieir real characters, 
and beguile their sorrows in a pastoral life. The design is suffici¬ 
ently fantastic, but the execution is often exquisitely natural. The 
poem opens with Thcaima, at once a princess and a shepherdess, 
leading forth her tender ewes/* early in the morning, just as the 
sun begins to gild the tops of the mountains. Her soul is 
darkened with melancholy thoughts, on account of the absent 
Cleerchus, whom she supposes to be dead. The cheerfulness of 
morning sheds no light upon her despondent spirit. But let the 
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poet himself describe her state in his own harmonioas duid* 
here 

Hie Riry choir salute dte welcome day. 

And with new csroU siug their cares away; 

Yet move not her: she minds not what she hears: 

^Their sweeter accents grate lier tender ears. 

That relish nought but sadness; joy arid she 
Were not so welt acquainted: one might sea 
E'en in her rery looks a stock of sorrow 
So much improred, ^twould prove despair to-morrow. 

Here follows a description of a river, on the banks of which she 
seated herself, to indulge, at leisure, her tender sadness 

Down in a valley Hwixt two rising hills, 

From whence the dew in rilver drops distils 
To enricli the lowly plain, a fiver run, 

Ilight Cygnus, (as some think from Lseda's Swan 
That there frequented;) gently on it glides, 

And makes indentures in her crooked sides, 

And with her silent murmurs, rocks asleep 
lier watery inmates: '(was not very deep, 

But clear as that Narcissus looked in, when 
11 is self-love made him cease to live with men. 

In the following passage, the allusion to Collin is evidently a 
compliment to Spenser: 

Close by the river, was a thick-lcav'd grove, 

^Vhere swuins of old sang stories of tlteir love; 

But unfrequented now since CoUin died, 

Collin that king of sheplierds, and tiie pride 
Of all Arcadia, 

At noon, her servant, Caretia, brings a pastoral refection of 
curds, creams* and cheesecake. The faithful and affectionate 
domestic tries very hard to persuade her mistress to partake of 
these dainties. For a long time, her arguments and entreaties 
are without effect. At last, the poor girl hits upon the right 
string, by pressing the attention of her mistress to the fact 
that the fate of Clearchu$ was not clearly ascertained, and that it 
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was quita possible that fate bad sent some lucky band to save 
him ID an extremity of danger; for Thealma herself had been 
matched from a watery grave in which many of her friends 
supposed her still immured. There la a touch of genuine nature 
in the manner in which this consolatory suggestion breaks 
through Thealma't troubled thoughts, like a sudden light between 
shifting clouds. 

Theulmoj all this while with serious eye, 

Ey*d the poor wench, unwilling to reply; 

For in her looks she road some true presage, 

That gave her comfort, and somewliat assuage 

The fury of her passions; with desire 

Her eara suck’d in her speech, to quench her fire: 

She could have heard her speak an age, sweet soul. 

So pretty loud she chid her, and condole 
tViUi her iu lier misfortunes. O, said she, 

^Vhat wisdom dwells in plain simplicity ! 

Prithee (my dear CartUa) why dost cry ? 

I am not angry; good girl, dry tliine eye, 

Or 1 shall turn dtild too. 

a 

She then consents to partake of her servant’s pastoral delica¬ 
cies, if she will only promise to be merry. This change in her 
mistress, for a moment, overwhelms Caretta with conflicting 
emotions of grief and joy. 

Still Careita wept. 

Sorrow and gladness such a struggling kept 
Within her for the mastery: at the length 
Joy overcame, and speech recovered strength. 


While the mistress and her mud are thus occupied in an inter¬ 
change of kind expressions, they are startled by the sudden 
appearance of a boar pursued by a huntsman ; and as the cbace 
is described with great force and freshness. I shall lay the entire 
passage before the reader. The passages in italics are highly 
graphic. 
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A fell boar 

Rush'd from the wood, enrag'd by a deep iround 
Some huntsman gave him: yp he ploughs the ground, 
And nf'kis tuekty about 'gan ronm, 

Champing Au veuofni moutttre into Joam» 

2'heaima and her maid, half dead with fear, 

Cry'd out for help: their cry soon reacht his ear. 

And he came snuffling low'H them: still tWy cry, 

And fear gave wings unto them as they fly« 

The sheep ran bleating o'er the pleasant plain, 

And airy Echo answers them again ; 

Redoubling of their cries to fetch in aid. 

Whilst to tiie wood the fearful virgins made, 

W here a new fear assay'd them: 'twas their hap 
To meet the boar's pursuer in the gap 
With his sword drawn, and all besmear'd with gore, 
Which made their case more desp'mte than before, 

As they imagin'd \ yet so well as fear 
And doubt would let tiiem, ns die man drew near 
They implor'd his help: he mimU tiiem not, but spying 
The chas^ boar in a tliiclc puddle lying, 

Tow'rds him he makes; die hoar was soon aware. 

Aw/ with an hideous noUe suckt in the air. 

I/pm Aii^or</ he stands^ his tusks new whtU, 

And up on end hisgrisiy brisiles sets. 

Ills wary foe wen^ traversing his ground, 

Spying out where was best to give a wound. 

And now 'Thcalmas fears afresh bc^n 
To seize on her; her care's now for the man, 

I«cst the adventurous youth should get some hurt, 

Or die untimely : vp th* boftr flings the dirt, 
crimson wM his Uood; his foe at lengdi 
AVatching his time, and doubliitg of his strength, 

(jave him a wound so deep, it let out life, 

And set a bloody period to their strife. 


The huntsman turns oat to be T^o/ma’s brother. Prince Anaxus, 
who had supposed his sister dead. They recognize each other 
with delight, and go together to Tkealtna*9 cottage. The shadows 
of night now fell upon the fields, and all Arcadia was at rest, ex* 
cept the fisherman Rhotue, who was yet at sea. By the light of the 
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iDoon he espied a frigate that he discovered to have come from 
Lemnos. The maater of the ship hailed the fisherman, and, after 
dropping an anchor, invited him on board. He at once obeyed 
the call, and found all the passengers with such an air of sadness 
in their countenances as indicated that some misfortune had 
befallen them. The most conspicuous of them, a grave old lord 
who went hy the name of Cleon, questioned the honest fisher as 
to the news of Arcadia. Rhotue, on this, gives a description of this 
paradise of the poets, as it was in the age of gold, to which 
unhappily the age of iron had succeeded. 

This description, which is too long to quote, reminds me of some 
passages in Sidney*8 pastoral romance. ^Vho would not wish to 
live in such an age and country, as Sidney and Chalkhill have 
described, and have inscribed upon his mouuincnt (as on the tomb 
in the picture of Poussin), I also was an Arcadian !*' 

** Would 1 Imd fallen upon those luippy days, 

That poeLs cclcbmle; those golden times, 

And those Arcadjuu sienes, that Muro amgs, 

And Sidney, warbler of {)oetic prose.** 

♦ Cowper, 


We cannot but marvel at the cold severity of Godwin's judgment 
when he confessed that, in perusing Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 
the thought occurred to him that our ancestors who admired 
it, must have had a blood that crept but feebly in their veins, and 
that they were yet only half awaked from the stupidity of the 
savage state. Tliey had indeed no taste for the convulsive con* 
tortions and melodramatic horrers that we look for in the 
modern Muse; but such fresh and faithful and Claude-like repre¬ 
sentations of external nature and rural objects as abound in 
Sidney's prose and in Spenser a verse, and impart a feeling of the 
open air, were congenial to their healthier imaginations. Lord 
Orford, too, in his ** Royai and Noble Authors/* has told us that 
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the Arcadia iB tedious, lamentable, and pedantic*/* It is said, 
however, that it gave delight to Shakspeare, and even in a 
later day to Milton; and iheir admiration is a tolerable set-off 
against the sneers of modem critics. It might have been sup¬ 
posed, as^l think Hazlitt has observed, that the single pastoral 
image of the shepherd boy piping as though he should never be old^ 
would have saved it from the contempt of every reader who has 
himself any share of imagination. It is true that the style is 
occasionally quaint and prolix, and the sentiments affected and 
fantastic ; but the strange or unsightly foliage of some few trees 
of this Arcadian Orchard do not render less delightful the ripe 
and precious fruits that abound beneath it and the general beauty 
of the scene. 

But let us return to the poem. Both Rkotus and Cleon 
are subsequently discovered to be noblemen of high character, 
who hud been persecuted by the government;—the latter had 
been banished. It is not at all necessary to enter into the 
minute details of their adventures. To confess the truth, the 
whole story of*the poem is a little tedious, and there are so many 
plots within plots, and the main thread is so intricately inter¬ 
woven with the general texture, that nothing but the exquisite 
truth and simplicity of the descriptions, and the sweetness and 
variety of the verse, could make so long and involved a narrative 
at all supportable. On this account I shall not weary the reader 
or myself, with following up the progress of the story, but 
select such detached passages as will show the author’s genius to 


* 8ir WiUiani Temple, in liis Ebsaj oQ Poelry, has paid a glowing tribute to 
ilie merits of the Arcadia. ** The true spirit orveiD of ancient poetry,’’ says he, 
in this kind,'* (prose romaoce, a kind of poetry in profte) seeras most to shine 
in Sir Philip Sidney, whom 1 esteem both the greatest poet, and the noblest 
genius of aoy that have left writioes behind them, and published in ours or any 
other modern language; a person born cSpable, not only of forming the great¬ 
est ideu, but of leaving the noblest eiamples, if tbe length of bis life had been 
equal to tbe excellence of his wit and virtues,** 
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the best advantage. The following description of the Temple of 
Diana, is a picture as highly finished as any thing in modem art. 

Within a little silent grove hard by 
Upon a small ascent, he might espy 
A stately chapel, richly gilt without, 

Beset witli'shody sycamores about: 

And ever and anon be might well hear 
A sound of inusick steal in at his ear 
As the wind gave it being: so sweet an air 
Would strike a syren mute and ravish her. 

He sees no creature that might cause the same, 

But he WAS sure Uuil from tite grove it came. 

And to the grove he goes to satisfy 
Tlie curiosity of ear and eye. 

Th^rdugh the thick leaved boughs he makes a way, 

Nor could die scratching brambles inake him stay; * 

But on he rushes, and climbs up tlie hill, 

ThunVugh a glade he saw, and heard his fill. 

A hundred virgins there he might espy 
Prostrate before a marble deity : 

Which by its (lortnuiurc nppearM to be 

The image of djaka : on llieir knee 

Tliey tender’d tlieir devotions: with sweet airs, 

Ott'^ring tijc incense of their praise afid prayers. 

Their garments all alike ; ■ 

Atiil cross their stmwy silken robes, they wore 
All azure si'urf, willi slurs embroidered o'er. 

Their hair in curious tresses was knit up. 

Crown’d with u silver crescent oii die top. 

A silver bow their left hand held, tlieir right 
For tbeir defence, held a sharp-headed fiiglit 
Drawn from their broidered quiver, neatly tied 
In silken cords, and ^tened to tlieir side. 

Under their vestments sooiethiDf^ short before 

s D 

White buskins lac’d with ribbanding they wore. 

It was a catching sight for a young eye 
That Love had fir’d before; he miglit espy 
One, whom die rest had sphere-like circled round, 

Whose head was widi a goldcu chaplet crown’d. 

Ha could not see her face, only his ear 

Was blest with the sweet words that came from her. 
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^ho would suppose, from the style of this beautiful passage, 
that it had been writteu upwards of three centuries ago ? Dr. 
Johnson knew very little of our old English puetry> or be would 
never have so egregiously overrated the improvements of the 
modems. . It is wonderful how slight a change has been effected 
in nur language in so long a period as thfree hundred years. 
There is nothing in the lines just quoted to indicate their anti¬ 
quity. There is a greater number of old phrases in some of our 
living poets than in the page of Chalkhill. Though we dislike 
the incongruous mixture of archaisms and neologisms which 
deform the productions of too many of the poets of the present 
day, we observe with great delight that the study of our elder 
writers has led tu the introduction of a fresher style of descrip* 
tion and a more varied music of verse than the public were 
accustomed to a few years ago. 

'Ihe following description of the situation of the cell of the 
witch Orandra would have been worthy of Spenser himself; 

Down in a gloomy valley tliick with shade 
Which Iwc aspiring ]mni;ing rocks had mode. 

That shut out day^ and borr’d the glorious sun 
From prying into th* actions there done; 

Set full of box, and cypress, poplar, yew. 

And hateful elder that in thickeU grew, 

Amongst whose boughs the screech-owl and night-crow 
Sadly recount their prophecies of woe, 

Where leatlier-wing6d bau, that hate the light, 

Fan the thick air, more sooty U>an the night. 

I1ie ground o*er-grown with weeds, mid bushy shrubs, 

^Vhere milky hedgehogs nnrsc their prickly cubs : 

And hero unrl there a mandrake grows, that strikes 
The hearers dvud with their loud fatal shrieks ; 

Under whose sprti.iding leaves the ugly toad, 

The Hdilor, and the snake make thrir abode: 

Here dwelt Omndm, 

Then followa a very striking description of the cell itself. 

Her cell was he\vn out in marble rock, 

13y more than huraao art; she need not knock, 
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Hie door itood always open, Urge and wide, 

Grown o’er widi woolly moss on either side, 

And interwove with ivie*s flalt*nng twines, 

Thro* which the carbuncle and di*moDd shines; 

Not set by art, but tliere by Nature sown 
At die world's birth, so star*like bright they shone. 

They serv'd instead of tapers to give light 
To the dark enfry, where perpetual Night, 

Friend to black deeds, and sire of ignorance, 

Shuts out all knowledge; lest her eye by chance 
Might bring to light her foKies: in they went. 

The ground was strow'd widi flowers, whose sweet scent, 

Mixt with the choice perfumes from India brought, 

Intoxicates his brain, and quickly caught 
Ills credulous sense; the walls were gilt and set 
y\iih precious stones, and all the roof was fret 
With a gold vine, whose straggling branches spread 
All o'er die arch; the swelling grapes were red; 

This art hud made of mbies cluster'd so, 

To the quick's! eye they more Umn seem'd to grow. 

About the walls lascivious pictures hung, 

Such as witereof loose Ovid somedmes sung. 

The portrait of the witch herself, though powerfully drawn, ia 
rather too disgusting in some of ite details, to ]iermit of my trans¬ 
ferring it to these pages, as my sole object is to give pleasure 
to the reader. The following description of King Alexia (who 
turns out to be Ciearchas), under the alternate influence of 
opposite emotions, is highly poetical and picturesque. The 
metre is singularly harmonious. It is a pity that the beauty of 
this little passage is somewhat marred by the word dropsy Jn tlie 
first line. 

Now a fair day, anon a dropsy cloud 
Puts out the sun, and, in u sable shroud, 

The day Mins buried; when the clouds are o'er, 

The glorious siin shines brighter than before: 

But long it lasts not; so Alexis far'd : 

His sun-like niujasty was not impaired 
So much by sorrow, but that now and then 
It would break forth into a smile again. 

2 K 2 
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In this beautiful old pastoral* a reader unacquainted with our 
elder English poets might find manv lines that he would regard 
as strangely irregular and mliannonious. The very same pas¬ 
sages, however, would seem perfectly smooth aod accurate to an 
ear accustomed to our ancient pronunciation. In the following 
lines, for example, readers who liave confined their poetical 
studies to modern verse, would feel themselves disappointed of 
the legitimate quantity of syllables. 

But she, being unwilling to be knowri^ 

Answered liis querc witli this que^lioa. 

And ali the pus^^ngers, save a young man* 

That fortune lesnued from the ocetiu. 

A hot spurred youth hii'ht fly las, such u one, 

As pride had hued for com motion. 

« 

But a very superficial acquaintance with our cider poets would 
prevent a reader from fulliug into a mistake of this nature. 
A great number of such words as patience, partial, nation, &c. &c. 
that are now inelegantly shortened into two sounds, were inva¬ 
riably resolved, into their coroimnent syllables by all our poets 
until about the middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. Giffi)rd, 
in his edition of Massinger, s])caks of this peculiarity of accent 
as more characterii^tic of that writer than of his cotemporaries; 
but on this point he is undoubtedly mistaken. It was not a cha¬ 
racteristic of any imlividual writer : it was the universal practice 
of the age. Every reader of Shakspearc, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ford and Marlowe, is aware that it is almost 
impossible to light on a single page of their productions in which 
they have not used such words as have been alluded to with a 
distinct trisylhdnc round. They frequently gave by this means 
a fluency and * woetiK*>s to their verse, of which the moderns have 
been deprived by the cliange in our pronunciation. The dactyle 
na$ke6n, (nation) is surely a richer and more pleasing sound, 
especially in a Hue of verse, than when cut down into the misera- 
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ble modern trochee, no^Aim. The former bae a tremulooB vibra¬ 
tion of tone that often gives an inexpressible ebarm to the music 
of the line in which it may occur* I envy not that reader's 
ear who can prefer the heavy, monotonous march of our modem 
verse to the lighter and less regular, but more natural movement 
of our ancient metres* Shenstouc has remarked, with that 
delicacy of taste for which he was so much cUstinguished, that 
there is a great beauty in Ibe judicious use of dactyles in English 
heroic verse. He thought that Pope introduced it far too 
sparingly, and quotes from the ** Windsor Forest" the second line 
of the following couplet, as an instance of its agreeable effect. 

Swift trouts diversified with cninsoii slaius, 

AikI pikes, tlic I) rants of the wuUri/ pliuns. 

♦ 

Shenstone justly observes (though not perli;ips precisely in 
these words, fur I quote from mcmor>') that the substitution of a 
trochee, such as the word liquid, would utterly destroy tho 
finer harmony of the line. It would be easy to multiply cxiimplca 
in support of Shcnstonc's criticism, but I shall content myself 
with adding the following from the *' Rape of the I^celc," 

Our humbler province is (o lend the fuir, 

Not a less pleasing though loss ^loritiut enrr. 

Though our modern i>oets have olrciuly destroyed so many 
beautiful dactyles, it will be long, I hope, before they turn the 
noble word glorious into glorusf 

Besides the defects in the versification of CKallchill tliat I have 
shown to be apparent and not real, there are a few peculiarities 
that ore not to be defended with equal case. I allude to the 
occasional in accuracies of his rhyme. But if Ch&lkhill has some¬ 
times deformed his verses with extremely imperfect rhymes, he is 
kept in countenance not only by the best writers of his time, but by 
one of the most correct of modem versifiers—namely, Pope himself* 
He who on the advice of Walsh, the Mose's judge and friend/' 
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devoted his chief energies to the task of snrpassing all his pre* 
decessors in point of accuracy» did not scruple to make use of 
such rhymes as thought fault—draught thought—skull fool—turn 
horn —tmirued blood—fiend friend—epeak take—debate that—join 
line—compelling Helen—fellow prunnella, and innumerable others 
of the same nature. 1 do not place any stress upon such trivial 
matters, hut there are critics who would condemn in other 
poets what may pass unnoticed in the works of their own idol. 
Pope has himself observed, that poetry is an especially useful 
study to a foreigner desirous of speaking the language in which 
it may be written with accuracy and grace. 

What will a child learn sooner lliaii n .sonf* ? 

What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 

No Englishman, however, who has on car or judgment of his own, 
could listen with gravity or patience to the sound of such words 
as we have just quoted from Pope, if they were enunciated in 
exact correspoudciice to the rhyme. Poor Kirkc White's first 
volume of poepis, which he bad sent to the editor of the Monthly 
Review, with such feveyish anxiety, was condemned by the savage 
and senseless Aristarchus, because bog and skg were used as cor* 
responding terminations; and yet the same profound and impartial 
critic had doubtless seen rhymes greatly more imperfect in the 
works of Pope, without questioning for a moment that author's 
genius. It would be absurd, indeed, to judge of a poet's merits 
exclusively by his accuracy as a rhymester; but when an author's 
** absolute fauUlessness*'* (an expression applied by Lord Byron 
to the works of Pope) is too positively and frequently insisted 
upon, the attention of more sober critics is forced towards errors 
that would otherwise have escaped them entirely, or have been 


What does ertn Pope htxnself on thii priot ? 

** Whoever thinks t faultiest piece to see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be.’' 
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regarded with iudifference. A homourous poem might be written 
by a punster, like •Hood, upon the imperfect rhymes of Pope 
•—such as, groves loves {loaves)^ —waste past {paste) ^—care 
shear {share) t —take speak {spake)^~y9asx star {stare or ^fciV),— 
alone town (tone), —desert heart (AicrO,—frost coasi {cost ),— 
adores potvers (pores or pours),—joy tye (toy), —trod showed 
{shod), —track take {tack), —join line {loin), —worn turn (/era), 
—song tongue (tong),—extreme phlegm (phletne),—come doom 
{dumb),—food flood (fined),—goat shower (shore), or shower 
pour (potrrr),—flood stood bound wound [a hurt], 

trouad [1) and aged] pare war {wear or loere),—streams 

Thames (themes),—rest least strow bough (bow [bo]),— 

suffice prize (price), —adores powers (pores or pours), —fool skull 
(school), &c. &c. &c. The above rhymes are taken faitlifuUy 
from the pages of Pope, and without going through a very large 
portion of his productions. 

Hazlitt has remarked, that Steele (in the Tatler) was the 
first writer, who used the nutithctical style and verbal paradoxes 
which Burke was so fond of, in which the adjective is in seeming 
opposition to the substantive, as “ dignified obedience,*^ ** proud 
submLmon,'* &c. &c. But this was not the case. The poem 
before us lias several examples of them. In tlie first two or 
three pages we have cmielfortwsate,** dumb tloqucuce,*' '* silent 
murmurs, &c» &c. There are some curious illustrations also of 
Fope^s favorite rule of making the sound an echo to the sense. 
Here is an instance. 

He had a man-Ukc look, and sparkling eye, 

A front whercHm sate such a majesty, 

As awed all his beholders; bis long liair 
Afler the Grecian fashion, without care 
Hung down loosely on his thoubUrSf black as jet. 

This descripttoB remiada me of Hamlet’e remerks upon bis 
father's picture. 
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Sef*^ wfjot a grace was seated oa this bn>w : 
Hyperion curls; the front of Jove hims^; 

Au eye like Mars to tUreaten and command^ &c. 


There are maoy other passages that recal the great dramatic 
poet. 


Thy cruel augury ^ 

tVoimds me at heart; can thy art cure that wound? 
Sj/lvanusf No, tio medicine can be found 
In human skill tocure that tender part. 

When die soul's pained, it Bnds no help of art. 


This must bring to the reader's recollection a sentiment in 
Macbeth. 


Const thou not minister to a mind diseased t &c. 

There* is a passage in Lear, not unlike the following: 

But how he might secure hisKloi lmel, 

Ibat thought most troubled him; he knew full well 
S/ie wi* the %Bkiic uhu aimed a(. 

Tkeaima and Clearchas. 

See Iretter, Lear: and let me still remain 

The true blunff o/'thine eye. King Leer. 

The commentators explain that the word blank here is a term 
borrowed from archciy; the white of a target is that part of it 
which the arrow in chiefly aimed at. The same expression is used 
in the Tamif^y of the tSkrew. The foUowmg lines are very similar 
to a passage in Shakspeare. 

At the sight 

She frowned upon liiiu, and with angry look, 

A tide that but ill bccume the book 
herein her milder thoughts were writ. 

The passage I allude to is the follow!og, which occurs in the 
aeettDd part of Hbnrt thb FooaTN. 

. Yes, this man s brow, like to a title leaf, 

Foretells die nature of a tragic volume. 
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The poem of Tlicalma and Clearchus breaks off very abruptly, 
and I shall follow' its example by bringing this article to. an 
immediate close. At the cod of the fragment (for such it is, 
though a very long one) honest Izaac Walton, with the quaint* 
ness and simplicity in keeping with his character, appends the 
following note; » 

** Atid here the author died, and 1 hope die reader will be sorry/’ 


SONG. 

Thb sun is up—but feebly still 
tie throws his yellow beam; 

The gray mist shrouds the distant hill, 
And floats along the stream. 

The fluttering lark hangs oa the air, 
And pours bta matin )uy, 

Wliilc Mirth and rosy Health repair 
To greet the rising day* 

The forest branches slowly wave 
Where sport the zephyrs coy. 

And Echo, from her hollow cave. 
Repeats eaeh note of joy. 

The light airs coo) my fevered brow. 
And pain and care depart, 

For Nature's holy radiance now 
Hath flashed upon my heart! 

2 L 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 

1 . ' 

Could beauty’s early bloom return^ and boyhood’s voice of mirths 
Like floral hues and son^ of birds when Spring revives the eartli; 
Tliough forms should fade~and hearts grow cold—and life’s fair 
flowers decay* 

Twere sweet to know that wintry spell ere long might pass away! 

II. 

But when life’s flcctiug seasons fail* they leave the soul forlorn | 

E’en Hope is silent at their close* of all her magic shorn ; 

Her brief successive lights hut lead the pilgrim to his doom— 

The cold and dreamless sleep of death—the dungeon of the tomb. 

* 

III* 

The green earth glitters in the sun—the skylark bathes in light— 
Rich odours float upon the brcc/c from vernal blossoms bright— 
A busy hum of insect joy the cheerful valley fills* 

And wandering Echo’s shout is heard* like laughter* in the liills ! 

IV. 

Such sights and sounds and charros wc leave* and* dearer far 
than all* 

The faces that wc loved in youth—the tones tliat yet enthral;— 
Oh! when the thought of that dark hour o’ershades each bliss 
below* 

How quails the horror-stricken heart—how voiceless is the woe ! 

V. 

Yet when the solemn mandate comes that bids the doomed prepare* 
To change for death's dark stifling cell the free and pleasant air* 
Can no sweet sound the prisoner cheer—no bope^rekindliug ray ? 
Ah* yea !—the voice that frees the soul—the light of endless day! 
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Without %ood company, indeed, nil <luQtic9 
Lose their tiue relish, nod, like painted erapes, 
Are only seen, not taetcil. 


Mnsniriffer, 

** l^y the use of the tongue, (iod hath dUtinguiahed us from boasts ; and by 
the well or ill using it we arc dislingunbetJ from otio auolher; and therefore 
lliougli silence he innocent as death, harmless as a rnseV breath to a listant 
pnwiigur, ycl, it is rather the state of death Ilian life: and therefine wl en tlie 
Dgyptinns sacrificed to Ilarpc»crates, th^r Cioil of silence, in tlio iiildst f their 
rites they cried out, " The tongue is an angel; rikmJ or bad, that is os t hap* 
pens." 

Jert^my 


CovvKRSATioN,*' says Seneca, ‘'forms a lurjc portion of the 
comfort of human life/* This commendutiou, however, is not to 
be applied to ordinary tliscoursc. 'Jlie best conversation/* suya 
the same moralist, '* that wc can ever have, is with philosophers; 
I mean such aa teach matter, not words; that preach up to us 
necessary things, and engage* us to practiserthem/* Tlic ancients 
appear to have tamed conversation to nobler purposes than the 
modems; for not ^nit^scs^ing those ready means of circulating 
knowledge through tlie medium of printed books and papers, 
which have been rendered so effective in fhc present age, they 
were compelled to trust for much of their fame and influence to 
oral commuiucQtioos. TThe original mode of multiplying manu¬ 
scripts was tedious and unsatisfactory, compared to the admirable 
process by which thought is now circulated with an almost 
electrical rHpiclil.y through all quarters of the globe. A man of 
superior sense and genius, unable to do justice to his own talents 
in social intercourse, may now console himself with the assurance 
that he has other and more powerful means of pouring out his 
soul, aud of arousing the sympathy and attention of his fellow- 
2 h 2 
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creatures. If the impreaaiou produced by his printed labours be 
less vivid and immediate than the effect df "graceful and impas¬ 
sioned conversation» it is at all events far more permanent and 
extensive. Men of genius, who are conscioas of their influence 
as author^, are often indifferent to the honours and advantages of 
colloquial eloquence, ond indeed are too apt to associate their 
ideas of wisdom and ability with books alone. Confined to their 
silent cells they look not abroad upon the living world, but upon 
the world of letters; aud in proportion to their real ignorance of 
life is their contempt for the general mass of their fellow-men. 
Those writers who have taken a more enlarged and philosophical 
view of human nature, have acknowledged the innumerable beue- 
fits to be derived from u free and cordial personal intercourse 
with sotiety. The eccentricity, the dogmatism, the sclf-couceit 
and the visionary character of tlic literary recluse, would be 
greatly checked by an interchange of sentiments aud opinions 
with men of less genius, but greater knowledge of life and of 
mankind. He would see subjects, which he had been accustomed 
to study from*onc point only, in on infinite variety of lights, and 
his mind would he stirred by fresh ideas and new suggestions. 
The learned aud judicious Locke did not scorn the opinions of 
men in common life, and well knew the good that was to be 
gathered from a variety of counsel. The vulgar saying, that two 
heads are more than equal to one, is full of truth, ** Wc see" 
(says the great writer just mentioned) '"but in pnrt, and iherc- 
fore it is no wonder we conclude not right from our partial 
views. This might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own 
parts, how useful ^t is to talk and consult with others, even such 
as come short of him in capacity, quickness and penetration ; for 
since no one sees all, and wc generally have different prospects 
of the same thing according to our different positions, it is not 
incongruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, whether 
another may not have notions of things which have escaped him. 
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and which hit reason would make use of if it came into his 
mind/* Many of the wild absurdities in which theorists and 
metaphysicians have occasionally indulged> would probably have 
never found their way into print if they had been previously well 
canvassed in conversation. It is wonderful how tpuch more 
plain good sense is cdiiTused throughout society than is generally 
supposed. There is no opinion* however extravagant and ridicu* 
lous* which has not been countenanced and supported by some 
individual author^ who would perhaps have been ashamed of 
its advocacy had it been freely discussed 4n his presence in 
au intelligent private circle. When called upon to cx]dain his 
ideas in conversation* a man is obliged to give the very pith 
of the question. His hearers have no time or piitieiicc for ex-» 
traneous details* or elaborate and ingenious mystification. 

*'Thc most fruitful and natural exercise of the mind/' says 
Aluntaigne, is convereation, the use of which I find to be 
more agreeable than any other exercise in life. For this reason, 
were I DOW forced to make roy choice* I think I would rather lose 
my sight* than my hearing or my speech/' 

It is not good for man to be alone, and such is the force of the 
social principle* that even tliose who have williugly ioimured 
themselves for a time in the secret depths of solitude* are 
stirred with an irrepressible yearning towards the first human face 
that breaks like a gleam of sunshine upon their uimaturol isolation. 
Men who meet in a coffee-house at London with cold and 
uneasy reserve, would fly into each other's arms in the deserts 
of Arabia. 

They who in crowded cities lead a lonely li/e, are only recon¬ 
ciled to their position by the consciousness of the proximity of 
their fellow-men. They would make as melancholy Robiuson 
CruBoes as the most constant haunters of balls and parties. 
We are never so truly happy as in the interchange of thoughts 
and feelings with each other* and the retired student is not leas 
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ftmbiticms of the eympathy and eeteem of hie fellow*creatures 
than those who revel in the enjoymenta * of social life. His 
craving after the regard of the world i8> in fact> far more 
vehement and intense; for not contented with the admiration and 
love of a fomparatively narrow circle of associates, he demands 
the sympathy of the public mind. He hears the distant echoes 
of his fame, and exults in that supremacy of intellect, compared 
to which the power of a king is of a limited and vulgar nature. 
Silent reserve tuid an air of coldness are by no means infallible 
indications of apathy or selfishness. There is perhaps no man» 
for example, so little understood or so ill appreciated in general 
society, as the poet, whose excellence in his art is a proof of an 
impassioned temperament. But often while his heart oveHIows 
with social lovc» he is apparently the most unsocial of human 
beings. Deep feelings do not rise rajddly to the lips, and are 
rather checked than encouraged by the trivial forms and ccrcmo* 
nies of worldly intercourse. The roost essential attribute of the 
true poet 18 a profound sympathy with human nature, and with 
the whole external world. It is the intensity of bis emotions 
that compels him to ** wreak himself upon expressiou,** and appeal 
to the hearts of his fellow •creatures. As the piissionate outpour¬ 
ing of his feelings would be ridiculous and unseasonable in the 
crowded ball, he retires to iiis study. When bis companions in so¬ 
ciety are struck with bis seeming apathy, his soul perhaps is tossed 
upon a scu of tliouglit, or involved in a tempest of wild and 
incommunicable dreams. From being in some measure unfitted 
by his deep abstractions for the ordinary intercourse of life, 
he devotes himself more exclusively to the cultivation of his 
divine art, by which he is enabled even in his retirement to touch 
the general pulse with the contagious passion of his own heart. 
In his remotest solitude he clings to human ties, and rejoices in 
stirring with kindred feelings the breasts of thousands to whom 
he is personally unknown. He feeds his inmost spirit with the 
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manna of praise. He lives oo the public breath. When he fails 
to impart delight, he is himself incapable of receiving it. His 
existence is inseparablj connected with that of his fellow-creatures, 
and a mental isolation would be worse than death. His pride is 
in the power he possesses over the human heart. How glorious 
is the might of thtft magician, who, thus shrouded in personal 
obscurity, causes the waves of huutan passion to rise and full at 
his command; who fires countless multitudes with bis own 
enthusiasm, and stamps immortality on every burning word! 

There arc poets who have expressed a contempt for the public, 
and an indifference to fame : but this is an unworthy uffectation, 
and is strangely at variance with the general tenor of their lives. 
Epictetus has exposed the inconsistency of the ambitious with a 
just severity. *' Why do you walk as if you had swallowSd a bar 
of iron ? Who arc those by whom you would be admired ? Are 
they not the very people whom you were wont to say were mad ? 
Would you then be admired by madmen 

It has often been a subject of dispute, whether reading or con¬ 
versation be attended with the greater benefit. The combination 
of both is of course more instructive than either separate. Mon¬ 
taigne has remarked that Tlie study of books is a languid 
and feeble motion, that dues not warm ; whereas conversation at 
once instructs and exercises.'* ** Reading,” says Lord Bacon, 
** maketh a full man, conference a ready roan, and writing 
an exact man.” The three advantages combined^ supposing the 
accompaniment of intellect and virtue, would make a perfect 
man. 

Sir William Temple has a remark which bears on the same 
subject. ** Study,” says he, ^ves strength to the mind; 
conversation grace. The first is apt to give stiffness, the other 
suppleness.” Ix>cke is a great advocate for conversation, and 
warns the learned not to think there is no truth but in the 
sciences that they study, or the books that they read. Plato 
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preferred conversation to boolcs; and Seneca s^js, that writing 
answers a good purpose, but conversation a batter.’* 

If all men were philosophers, the advantages of conversation 
could not easily be overrated; but when we recollect how few 
ore compe^tent to raise its tone with important speculations, 
and that it too generally turns on trivial topics, or treats the 
weightiest with an impatient flippancy and a shallow dogmatism, 
it deserves not that liigh rank in our estimation which is rightly 
conceded to the deliberate and lasting wisdom enshrined in 
liooks. Tlic conversation of ardent and original thinkers, is 
indeed 

llic feast of reason and the flow of soul 

but how*rarely <l«i ^uch men meet together! It is strictly true, as 
I have before udinitt'»b that the conversation even of inferior 
persons has often the efl'evi of ruising new trains of thought, of 
refreshing the mind by hti occasional change of its position, 
and of increasing uur knowledge of human life ; but these be¬ 
nefits, great and unquestionable os they arc, by no means equal 
tliat elegant an<l profound instruction which literature affords. 
The word conversation is rather vague. Were we to limit its 
meaning to the actual interchange of ideas and sentiments, it 
would be easy to enlarge upon its vast utility and its exquisite 
enjoyments; but unhappily it is often applied to that glittering 
nonsense which passes from the mind like rain-drops from 
the wings of birds. Dr. Johnson would not allow that to be 
styled conversation in which nothing is discussed. 

The French are generally esteemed more skilful m colloquial 
intercourse than the English, but their excellence lies rather 
in chit-chat than conversation. They do not so much converse 
as talk. In readiness and fluency of speech they certainly surpass 
us, but not in depth or originality of thought. As there is a 
greater variety and force of character in our own countrymen. 
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they would be far more rich and entertaining io conversation than 
the French^ if they were only half as communicative and polite. 
Profound thinkers, however, are someticnef^ dull in company, for 
when they have to dive as it were to the bottom of their souls for 
the treasures which they would communicate to others, they 
cannot keep pace Ttith those ready s|>eakerH whose thoughts lie 
upon the surface. Men/* soys Sir William Temple, " talk 
without thinking, and think without talking/’ The same writer 
has quaintly remarked that women, some sort of fuoU and 
madmen, arc the greatest talkers/’ Authors, who arc silent in 
society, seem to take a pleasure in revenging themselves in print 
on the garrulous and the noisy in conversation. Butler has 
humorously nbscr>*c<l that those who talk on trifles speak with 
the greatest fluency, because the tongue is like a ralc-horso 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. Jeremy 
Taylor remarks, that great knowledge, if it l>c without vanity, is 
the most severe bridle of the tongne. In the rn«c of n fool, he 
says, ** the tongue U hung loose, licing like a hell in which there 
is nothing but tongue and noise/’ Cow[ier. whose timid and 
painful reserve rendered one of the finest minded men in the 
world the worst of companions, and who painted ircm himself in 
the following couplet— 

** Our M*u.sibililrcs are so acute, 

Tliu feur of liciii*,' silent makes us mule/’ 

has omitted no occasiou of sneering at voluble and ready talkers. 

Where others toil with philosophic fon'e 
Thi;ir nimhle nonsritic takes a different course, 

Flings at your head convicciou in the tnmp, 

And gains rcioote conclusions at a jump/* 

I know a lady, that loves talking so incessantly that she will 
not give an echo fair play; she bas that everlasting rotation of 
tongue that an echo must wait till she dies, before it can 

3 M 
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catch her last wordsThis sentence from Congreve would 
apply to the character of Madame de Staeh though her brilliancy 
made amends for her rapidity. Schiller, in a letter to Goethe, 
says of her that the worst thing about her, is the marvellous 
rapidity of her tongue : for in order to follow her, one must 
absolutely convert himself wholly into an« organ of hearing.'* 
Byron describes her with more severity. I admire her abili¬ 
ties,** says his Lordship, ** but really her society is overwhelm¬ 
ing—an avalanche tliat buries one in glittering nonfiensc—all 
snow and sophistry.** Swift has observed with his usual shrewd* 
UGSS and love of satire, that ** the coinmoii fluency of speech in 
many uicn and most womeu, la owing to scarcity of matter, and 
a scarcity of words; for whoever is a master of language and 
bos u mind full of ideas, will be apt in st)cuking to hesitate upon 
the choice of both ; whereas common speakers have only one set 
of ideas and one set of words to clothe them in : and these are 
always ready ut the mouth; so people come faster out of a 
rliurcii when it is almost empty, than when n crowd is at the 
door.*’ Tins apt and striking illa^tration reminds me of a similar 
passage in Montaigne" The solicitude,** says he, “ of perform¬ 
ing well, and the effort of the mind too far strained, and too intent 
upon its undertaking, break the chain of thought, and hinder its 
progress, ns is the ease with water which being pressed by its 
force and quantity, passers witli difficulty out of the neck of a full 
bottle*.'* Shakspeare, who painted almost evciy diversity of 
iiumun character, and touched u|>on almost every subject with 
happiness, has hit off the great talker with admirable truth 
and spirit:—Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothiug, more 
than any man iu all Veuice; his reasons arc as two grains of 


* Tbis illusiratiuiigiven a lilfTercot turn by Tope, wlia says is with 
narrow-souieu people tu with narrow •nuclLed hutUes; the lubb they have ia 
titeui, ihu more uoieu tliey make lU pouring it out.** 
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wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shaU seek all day ere you 
find them; and whjn you have them, they are not worth the 
search*** There is an Italian proverb which says, that an eternal 
talker would he more agreeable company if the lock on bis door 
were placed upon his mouth. 

The fair sex are. usually groat talkers, but I shall not be so 
ungallant as to infer that they talk too much. Their tones and 
looks can render even nonsense agreeable. Words jiass through 
lovely lips like water through a sugared tube* 

So sweet a language from so fair a mouth— 

Ah ! to whut eHWl would it not |K*rsuudL» !*' 

The heavenly rhetoric*' of a radiant eye costs a light upon 
the dullest subject, as the sun turns the dreariest vapours into 
clouds of gold* * 

Great talkers amongst the women, independently of their other 
manifold advantages ** *gainst which the world can ne'er hold 
argument/* arc generally superior in sense and shrewdness to the 
same (dass amongst the men. If they arc not in general very 
profound or extensive in their views, they observe the lighter 
characteristics of Imman nature with a more .subtle vision than the 
sterner sex. Their quickness of observation in suiaJl personal 
matters, their delicate tact, the harmony of their voices, the 
sweetness of their looks, and the life, grace, and animation diffuse 
ed over their entire manner, often render their conversation 
inexpres>«ibly enchanting. I do not of course allude to those who 
are below the gencnil intellectual standard, or who confine their 
conversation to frivolous gossip and ill-natured scandal. It would 
be grossly unjust to charucterixe the whole sex by such excep¬ 
tions. j\ddisou ^^nd Steele, though they generally affect an air of 
great gallantry towards the ladies, seem to take rather too much 
pleasure in exposing the failings of the weakest portion of the 
sex. * It has been said/* observes a writer in the TatUr, ** in 
praise of some men, that they could talk whole hours upon any 
2 m 2 
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thing; bat it must be owned to the honour of tfaeladles^ that they 
can talk whole hours together upon nothing If a clever poem 
has been written upon ** Nothing/’ why should not female con* 
versation occasionally turn upon it ? for the accompaniments of a 
fair face, hc^itching smiles, and oral music are more delightful 
than even the embellishments of verse. The lively nonsense of 
an intelligent and lovely woman, who is known to be capable of 
better things at the proper season, is a most delicious relief to 
a man exhausted with the toil of thought. 

Lord Bacon recommends a slow and cautious mode of speaking 
in preference to rapid aud unceasing rattle. ** In all kinds of 
speech/' says he, ** cither pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, 
it is convenient to si>eak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than 
hastily :*because hasty speech confounds the memory, and often* 
times, besides the unseemliuvss, drives a man either to stammering, 
a nonplus or harping upon that which should follow; wlicreus 
a slow speech conliruicth the memory, uddeth a conceit of wisdom 
to the hearers, besides a scemliness of speech and countenance/' 

We may nut only speak with too great rapidity, but at too 
much leiigtli; and this Matter fault is far more intolerable than the 
former, particularly if the subject be unattractive or unseason¬ 
able in itself. An error of this nature betrays a lamentable want 
of tact and g<iod breeding. A man who possesses the slightest 
knowledge of life, and is really dobirous to please his company, is 
not likely to weary them with the sound of his own voice, or 
disgust them with unwelcome topics. He docs not run on 
incessantly without directing his attention to the look.^ and 
manners of his hearers, who, if he he neither particularly rich 
nor powerful, will speedily betray their real feelings. When his 
best jokes are received with solemn gravity, or met with forced 
smiles that rapidly disappear like tbc cold gleams of a winter sun, 
the fact of his having said rather more than is necessary or 
agreeable requires no additional illustration. The great art under 
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$uch circumstances is to make a sudden stop with grace and 
spirit, like the halt of a generous steed, and not betray by any 
uneasy and ungainly movement, the slightest anger, disappoint* 
ment or confusion. We should be careful not to interrupt others, 
and should try to make them regret when wc have done. There 
are men who have so little knowledge or reflection, that they 
imagine they can interest even strangers and mixed companies 
with minute details of their bodily ailments. They talk ns if 
every hearer were tlicir physician. It is only the most intimate 
and the warmest friend to whom such conversation can be inter¬ 
esting. But the broadest rebuffs arc no check to these egotistical 
invalids. Their most particular and pathetic narratives are gene¬ 
rally interrupted by some trivial remark about the weather, or 
some careless inquiry almut the daily news. Even tlfosc, who 
prompted by a considerate politeness, arc most ready to feign 
an a{)pcavaiicc of interest and attention, usually turn their ques¬ 
tions rather on the cause than the nature of the complaints. All 
men are more or less concerned in the origin of diHoase, because 
they know not how soon they may be tlicmsclvet^ n/Ricted, and are 
naturally anxious to guard themselves as'much as possible from 
the ills of others by tracing their causes nnd the indications of 
their first approach. But nothing can possibly be less entertain¬ 
ing or agreeable to tlie generality of bearers, than elaborate 
disquisitions upon the actual condition of another ])cr8on*s body; 
and no one whose faculty of observation is luit blinded by the 
most egregious self-love, could fail to remark the mdifFerence or 
distaste with which such particulars are usually received. Cow- 
per, whose admirable poem on Conversation shall fumisli me witli 
a few further Ulustnitions, has described a valotudinariun bore 
with his wouted humour. 

Some men employ ihetr bealtli, on trick, 

111 mukiiig known how often tliey\e becji sick, 

And give us in recitals of disease 

A doctor 5 trouble^ but wiUiuul die fees; 
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Kdftte how mnny weeks they kept t]jeir bed, 

How an emetic or catliartic sped ; ^ 

Nothing is sltglilly touched, much less forgot, 

Nose, ears and eyes seem present on tlie spot. 

Now the distemper, spite of drauglit or pill, 

Vicionoud seemed, and now iSie doctor's skill ; 

And now—alus, lor unforeseen mishaps I 
They put on a dump ni^it-K^p, and rebjise; 

Tliey thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 

TlkCir peevish hearers almost wish ilicy had." 

A worthy and even talented and well-read man may be very 
disaj^rccable in conversation, if he haa no knowledge of the world, 
and is unable to accommodate himaclf to the taste and the mode of 
the society into which he happens to be thrown. It requires some 
tact to know when to speak and in what manner, and when to be 
silent, or to ace how far wc may introduce our own favourite sub- 
jects. It is generally a mark of imbecility or narrowness of mind 
when a man is unable to dismoiiut from his Aolfiy, or to direct his 
thoughts into new channels. Some literary men talk as they would 
write, forgetting that in a private circle they cannot always reckon 
upon the proper class of hearers, or find them in a congenial mood. 
We cun do wliat wc please with a 1>ook. Wc can take it up when 
wcwill, and reject it ut other times without offence. It is an un¬ 
obtrusive companion. Hut a talker is our master, and has us at a 
luauilcst advantage. The rules of K)cicty compel us to listen, with 
a sad civility." We have hut one painful alternative, to be 
guilty of a species of rudeness which no man can forgive, or to 
endure the ufiliction with the best grace we can*. The c1 vss of 


* liOckliArt its^i that Scott was fontl of repcatiDR kiic following verses of 

the I bail of Si« Tauirk, and that Scott himself hiroLilicd a liappy cxempMca- 
tkoQ of the rules uliicli titey eiulKsly. 

Conversation h but carving,— 

(rive mi mole to every guest, 

'riiuii able to djgc»t^ 

(jive liiiii always of the prime, 

And but little at a time ^ 
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people I allude to speak much, but converse little. Coleridge was 
an example, He* was a dcclaiiiier» a lecturer, a preacher—any 
thing in fact, hut a couversationist. There is little difference in 
point of character between the tnono|>olist8 in couveraution uud 
those wlio are utterly taciturn and absent. Tlic first tulk with 
scarcely any reference tu their conipauions, and the others think 
with the same self^abstraction. The first arc active, the others arc 
passive nuisances. In both cases there is u want uf respect towards 
the company. Neither of these offenders would act in the same 
way in the presence of those whom they greatly fear or regard. 
Lord Chesterfield has well observed, that it is letter to be in the 
company of a dead man than an absent one, for the former if he 
gives no pleasure shows no contempt. It is apructicul blunder, be 
adds, to talk to an absent nnm—you might as well address your* 
self to a deaf one. 

£goti:^tH in cmversittioii are often exceedingly offensive, not 
so much because we dislike to licar u man sjieak occasionally 
of himself, for some mrii have the power to talk of their own 
feelings and adventures in a very engaging manner, but because 
most of tliom nre too apt to engross the whole nttention of the 
company, mid to be intolemut of the egotism of others in pro* 
portion to the intensity of their own, Tliey who arc really more 
dcsirouH to make themselves agreeable iu comp^iny than to shine 
and dazzle, should ix*membcr that m ]»roportion to their own 
obvious exaltation is the depression of their licarers, who arc 
not often generous enough to be delighted with those who force 
upon them a rensc of their own inferiority. They .«liould endea¬ 
vour to discover whether those whom they converse with arc 
must in want of a listener or a speaker, und it is a good general 
role rather to take than to give the tone of the conversation. 

Car\« to all but just enousb, 

Let them neither starve our stuff; 

And that you may have yuur due 

Let your ocisbUouti carve for you. 
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It is above all things necessary to avoid unecEtsonable topics 
and allusions. It is injudicious to launcH out into flaming 
descriptions of the happiness* wealth and luxury of our acquaint¬ 
ances ill the 1 "esence of those who are poor and melancholy, and 
who consider themselves especially ilUtreated by fortune and the 
world. Tlie compurison which such topics oaturally suggest is 
painful in the extreme, and sometimes occasions a lusting irritation. 
Neither should wc quote Scripture in the company of rakes and 
drunkards, or swear in the presence of the clergy. As tu the use 
of oaths, which was once esteemed an i^^*'nation of manliness, it 
is no longer tolerated in respectable society. It is a practice more 
lion 0 red in the breach thatf the obscn^ance. Fortunately it re* 
quires no great exertion of heroism or philosophy to break 
ourselves of so idle uud mean u habit. Archbishop Tillutsori has 
pleusuntly observed, that no man can plead in justification of it 
that he was born of a swearing constitution. 

A disposition to contradict and domineer is one of the worst 
faults of wliich a talker can be guilty, because the great art of 
conversation is to make every one in company feel so much at his 
ease as to be able to express himself with coolness and perspicuity. 
Hut nn overbearing speaker excites either fear or indignation in 
all who hear him. At the same time it is necessary to guard 
against the opposite error of too much civility. Excess in this 
respect is a characteristic of bad breeding. A clown makes more 
bows than a courtier. 

Discourse may want an animated— No, 

To brush tlie surface and to make it 

A per fed? unison of judgment is unfavorable to conversation. 
We do not like to talk to mere echoes. “ Pray contradict me," 
said a gentleman, annoyed by the constant and unequivocal assent 
of hU hearer, "‘if it be only to prove that we are really two 
persons." To differ in an agreeable manner is the perfection of 
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good breeding. Cowper has liappily described a blustering and 
positive talkeri and the mode in which be should be treated. 

Vociferate <1 loaic kills me quite, 

A noisy man is always in the rip-ht: 

1 twirl my thumbs, fall lHii‘k into my clmir^ 

Fix 0^1 tlie wuinsi'Ot n disia-^sful slare. 

And, when 1 hope his hlunderx arc nil out, 

Reply discreetly—*To be sure-^no doubt.' 

The wit who follows up his anecdote or pun with noi^y laugh¬ 
ter, and ia ever on the watch for double meanings, seizing your 
smallest phrases as certain animals snap at dies, in fact a mere 
'* word-catcher that Uvea on syllables,*' is a heavy check upon all 
sensible conversation. It is impossible to continue a discussion 
with any gravity, confidence or feeling, while some one is laying 
in wait for an expreaeion which he may convert into an equivoque 
or an epigram. Professed wits always make us serious, though they 
may prevent us from pursuing the discussion of a serious subject. 
The best of them must fait so much oftencr than they succeed, that, 
if they are not particularly discreet, they soon wcsiry and annoy their 
hearers. Even when they do succeed, their listeners have generally 
either anticipated something still better, or have been so long on 
the look out, that they arc too much exhausted for any real enjoy¬ 
ment. The mood which is necessary to a full relish of a witticism 
is rarely of long continuance. A succession of surprises decreases 
in fc.ee at every fresh shock, and the wit that is anticipated loses 
half its power. The wit that is moat effective is that which 
is least looked for, or that seems naturally suggested and is 
pertinently applied. It is then a great enlivener of conversation. 
Even the butt of conversation soun wearies us, unless, like Fal- 
staff, he is witty in himself as well as the cause of wit in others. 
If be can give as well as take, he affords a delightful treat 
to those who are merrily inclined. A man of real humour 
will not make a butt of a mere fool wbo can give him no play. 

2 K 
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A skilful angler only exulta in bis sport when he has a strong and 
troublesome fish upon his hook, that puts )um on his mettle, 
and requires all the power of his art. Gofdsmith has somewhere 
very Justly observed, that though the company of fools may 
amuse us for awhile, it never fails to leave us melancholy in the 
end. Professed wits are generally too ambitious of display to 
think for a moment of the comfort or disposition of their hearers. 
I am very far from insisting on an objection to wit and humour, if 
preserved within reasonable bounds. When introduced in season, 
and tempered by good taste and good feeling, they constitute 
very charming embellishments to conversation. Joanna Baillie 
has given us a good description of a fascinating companion in her 
tragedy of De Montford. 

He is so full of pleasant anecdote, 

So rich, so gay, so poignaiU is liis wit, 

Time vanishes before him as lie speaks^ 

And ruddy morning through the lattice peeps 
XLre night seems well begun.*' 

The following sketch from the hand of Shakspeare, was once 
a})pUed to Gurrick by his friend Mr. Langton. If the application 
was a just and happy one, as we have every reason to believe, 
that celebrated actor must have been as delightful in the parlour 
as un the stage. 


A merrier man, 
Within die limits of becoming mirth, 

1 never spent an hour's talk withal. 

Ills eye begets occasion for his wit; 

Por evary object timt the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 
Which his fair tongue (Cooceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
Tliat aged cars play truant ul Iih tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished; 
So sweet and volubk is his discoune.*’ 
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It is not an easy matter to argue on subjects of deep iutcrest 
ID a calm and methodical manner. An argument is too generally 
a dispute, and combatants becomiug violent and confused supply 
the place of reason with an excess of anger. At such a momeut 
the best friends are often changed into bitter enemies, for a 
conteioptaous sneer, or a severe expression cuts deeper than the 
sharpest weapon. 

Flattery, even when gross, is generally acceptable, because 
though its sincerity may be doubted, it is certain that ttie flatterer 
thinks us worthy of bis art. He would not labour to please any 
one about whose good will or good opinion he was indifferent* 
Wc are but too apt to encourage a flatterer, however much we 
may despise him. But of all compliments, that of deference, 
implied rather than expressed, is the most delicate and delightful. 
Its effect is irresistible. When this species of respect is paid 
to us in the presence of others by a person of respectability 
and judgment, it is especi^ly agreeable. Lavatcr has very 
shrewdly remarked that he should set that man down as an 
inferior, who would listen to him in a but contradict 

him in the presence of a third person. * 

The Gttarditt/i recommends it ns good policy to prepare ourselves 
for conversation, by looking further than our neighbours into 
the reigning subject. This method is not a bad one, though 
06 the writer himself admits, a man coming full charged into 
company would be eager to unload at all risks, whether he had 
a handsome opportunity or not. Without exquisite good eense 
ond discretion such a proceeding would involve him in many 
difficulties, which if he were less ambitious he miglit easily 
escape. A memory well stored with personal anecdotes and 
adventures is a glorious armoury for a talker, if he knows how 
to handle his weapons. But the worst of this species of triumph 
is its brevity. The best memory is soon exhausted, and though 
the anecdote-monger be delightful to new friends he is very 

2 N 2 
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ivearidorae to old oncs« A thrice told tale is an ahornination not 
easily endured. An anecdote or story that is briefs and 

pertinent is of course always agreeable. 

** But scdentaiy weavers of long iAle«, 

Give roc the 6clgoi5» and my p$uience fails. 

Tis the most aMiiiiie employ on cnrtlV 
To hear them lell of parentage and birth, 

And echo conversations dnIJ and dry 
Embellished he said/ and * so said I T 

At every interview their route llie same 
The repetitior) makes attention lame; 

We bustle up with unsnccessfiil s|iecd, 

And in the saddest |>urt cry—< Droll indeed I* ** 

Johnson observes that Swift told stories with great facility, 
and delighted in doing what he knew himself to do well; but 
being captivate<l by the resjM^ctful silence of a steady listener, 
he told the stunc tales too oftciu 

Excessive laughter (especially in the wrong place, which it 
often must be, for it is rarely indeed timt there is occasion for its 
constant repetition) is the mark of groat weakness and shallow* 
ness of mind. It is vhry painful to be obliged to return it with a 
grave look, or to feign a sympathy. But of all nuisances, the 
practical jokers are the most disgusting. Unhappily it requires 
so little capital to set up in this line, that there is scarcely a merry 
company in which one of these humble hiirnourists is not to be 
met with. Any body can steal your handkerchief, or draw your 
seat from under you when yon have occasion to rise* Bvt such 
easy tricks are surely beneath the ambition of a gentleman. His 
groom*would at least equal him in similar hufToonery. Such con* 
duct inevitably leads to too much familiarity, and an old proverb 
may inform us of its ultimate effect. Amongst the grentest sins 
iu%onversation is that of scandal. I have been grieved to sec bow 
much this vile propensity is encouraged amongst our fair country¬ 
women in India. This is a sore point, and 1 content myself with 
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A bare alluaton to it. Ita odious nature requires no illostra- 
tion. The fair have generally too much good sense and 
good feeling not to admit, that to be hated it needs but to be 
brought to their serious notice, though in their thoughtless and 
unguarded momenta too many of them arc apt to indulge in it 
themselves, and ta countenance it in others. But if the Indies 
sometimes fall into this ungenerous and unworthy practice, the 
men in this country arc but too apt to full into another still more 
disgraceful. I have been in the company of men of first*ratc 
talents and acquirements, who seemed to act on the principle of 
Sir Aobert Widpolc, who always introduced obscenity into con* 
versation, because he thought it was the oiih* subject which all men 
could understand, and in which they could be deeply interested 
without falling into bickerings and disputes. This sentiment is 
an insult to human nature, and is as false as it is offenrivc. If I 
notice these two occusionul defects in Indian society, it is not 
because I have not seen much more in it to commend tlian to 
censure. In Calcutta os|iccia]]y, I have heard us refiiiud and 
intellectual conversution as tbc most fastidious c\)uld desire. 

It is generally observed that couvernation is not excellent or 
varied in proportion to the largeness of the company, but that 
on the contrary it is limited and restrained from more or loss of 

4 

a sense of embarrassment in some speakers, and an eagerness to 
talk and a desire to sbinc in others, and the necessity of introduc¬ 
ing only those general discussions in which all cun join. Any 
thing approaching to the sentimental, the impassioned or the 
confidential is quite unseasonable in a large company. Perhaps 
the most delight^ conversation is between two or three indivi¬ 
duals of similar pursuits and interests, who agreeing in all broad 
views dificr only on particular points, and wlio are sufficiently 
intimate (without being too familiar) to be able to pour lt>rth 
their genuine feelings and give expression to their inmost 
thoughts. Conversation is always flat, frivolous and uneasy at 
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morning visits. The most congeeisl period for colloquial dis* 
course is after a late dinner, by a cheerful •fireside, or at least 
by candle-light. Such a scene as the following prepares us for a 
free and cordial interchange of thoughts. 

** Now stir the fire, and close die shutters fast, 
l^t fail the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while die bubbling aikd loud-liissiog urn 
Throws np a sicniny column, and the cups 
That ch(«r but not inebriate, wail on each ; 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.*’ 

At such a time the iogennoos heart reveals its eloquent secrets; 
and the feelings, that in the broad daylight and amid the shock 
and the hum of strife and business were painfully repressed, gush 
forth with a charming air of confidence and sincerity. It is in 
such an hour that men seem most capable of friendsldp. A spell 
is u]ion them, and they forget for a while their worldly coldness 
and reserve. They no longer act upon a selfish and heart* 
freezing system, which teaches us to treat our best friends as if 
they might hercuAcr become our bitterest enemies. 

It is said that neither Pope nor Drydcn were good talkers. The 
latter has told us of himself that he was saturnine and reserved, 
and not one of those who endeavour to entertain company by lively 
sallies of merriment and wit and Pope was too conscious of his 
fame, and too fearful of committing himself* Still the conversa¬ 
tion of these eminent men, when they felt themselves perfectly at 
their ease, and their associates were not unwortliy of them, r annot 
have been otherwise than dclightfal and instructive. But it is not 
every day that a literary man can meet with those who are capable 
of talking with him, or who are fit to listen. Nothing," says 
Petrarch, ''is so tiresome as to converse with a person who has 
not the same information us one*s self." HU biographers tell 
ns that Petrarch was not always sociable, but that the moment 
he felt disposed to give himself to society, he conversed with 
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the utmost freedom. If 1 seem to my friends/* says the poet, 
** to be a great talker, it is because I see them seldom, and then 1 
talk as much in a day as will compensate for the silence of a 
year/' Mr. Taylor (the author of the humourous poem of 
Monsieur TonsonJ says, tliat Mr. Muqihy, the translator of Tacitus, 
used to frequent a bookseller's shop, the resort of several literary 
men. for the purpose of listening to Akcnsidc's conversation, 
while he himself pretended to be reading a book. lie said that 
nothing could be more delightful. Mr. Murphy and tlic poet 
never, however, became personally acquainted with each other. 

Milton with a fit audience, though few/’ was no doubt most 
instructive and enchanting in conversation. It makes us even 
exult in our common human nature, when wc think of that 
celestial colloquy sublirae*’ which he must have held wilti worthy 
spirits. Who docs not kindle at the thought of the honor and 
delight which Mr. Lawrence must have felt in being the friend 
and associate of such a man hs Milton ? How the following 
sonnet must have stirred his heart! 

# 

lO UR. lAWRF.KCR. • 

I.AWKKNtT, of virtuouH father, virtuous son, 

Now that iht* fields are duuk and w'uys ant mire. 

Where shall we soioeiiines meet, and bv the lire 
Help vvaste a sullen day, what luay Im* won 
h'roin tlie hard season gumiNK i Time will run 
On smoothur, till Fnvonius re-uispire 
The frozen eurUi, and elotlic in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sowed nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, li^lit and choice 
Of attic taste, witli svine, whence w*e may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 
W’arble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose diem ofi, is nut unwise* 

Some of our modern essayists have entered into the question of 
whether authors or men of the world are the most agreeable and 
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inatractive in conversation. Rousseau has remarked in his 
EmUius, that the conversation of authors if better than their 
hooka; and if this he really the case» it must certainly be better 
than the conversation of tlie majority of other men, whose table* 
talk would appear but tame and frivolous in print. The know¬ 
ledge of literary men is superior in quality to the knowledge of 
other people* inasmuch os it is not technical and professional* but 
of universal application. They do not address themselves to 
lawyers* soldiers or physicians* but to human beings* with a gene¬ 
ral reference to their common nature. Ur. Johnson's conversa¬ 
tion, us recorded by Boswell* has been considered superior to his 
writings. It was more subtle, animated and pointed than his 
luhoured and fomtal compositions. Yet* though whatever he said 
was always wortliy of preservation* he was not an agreeable 
convcrscr. He carried the monarchicnl principle into conversa¬ 
tion* and made himself its representative. He allowed no equality. 
His hearers were his subjects* and he ruled them with a rod 
nf iron. Tlic utmost they could venture upon was a timid 

a ^ 

question. Goldsmith wittily and truly applied a passage in one 
of Cibber’s plays to Ur. Johnson, ** There is no arguing with 
Johnson*'* said he; ** for when his pistol misses fire* he knocks 
his adversary down with the butt end of it." Burke seems to 
have been the only man who was any thing like a match for 
him; and so jealous was Johnson of bis own supremacy* and so 
highly did he respect the coDversutionai abilities of bis eloquent 
friend, that on one occasion* when debilitated by sickness, he 
said of him* that fellow calls forth all my powers. AVere I 
to see Burke now it would kill me," Burke was indeed a for¬ 
midable antagonist* who neither dealt iu dogniatibms himself* 
nor encouraged them in others. There was great shrewdness 
ID the question put by Goldsmith to Boswell* who was too extra* 
vagantly praising the couversation of JobnsoD. " Can he 
wind into a subject like a serpent* as Burke does?" said the 
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poet** Goldsmith himself was generally an indifferent and 
blundering converser. Horace Walpole called him an inspired 
idiot/' Garrick said* that 

** lie wrote like an ai»gcl and talked like poor Poll/' 

But he blurted out occadonally many admirable sayings, which 
would have made the fortune of any other man who did not 
neutralise their effect with similar failings* His printed com* 
positions are as remarkable for grace and perspicuity as was his 
conversation fur that hurry and con fusion which are generally 
considered characteristic of bis countrymen. The most amusing 
anecdote that we have of his conversation is his singularly in* 
felicitous attempt to repeat a good pun. Some one directed a 
servant to take a dish of bad*coloured peas to a particular place. 
When asked his reason for sending them in that dii'eclion, he 
replied that it was the way to lum ’em green (Turnham green). 
Goldsmith, desirous to shine, though in borrowed plumes, endea¬ 
voured to repeat the pun in another company* A similar question 
was put to him* ** Oh!” said he, ** tbut is the wav to make thorn 
green.” There have been other authors who were as much out 
of their clcmeTit in society as Goldsmith, biit I still doubt if there 
arc not a greater number of good tnlkera amongst literary men 
than are to he foun<i in any other class. 

Some artists arc ilcHglilftil talkers. Barry Cornwall (Proctor) 
represents Hay don's as singularly vivid and picturesque. He had 
heard him describe !>Unburgh in a shower of rain in u way that 
made it palpablv visible to the imagination* 


* Charles Duller In bis RemtHt*cenrf>» thus rliara<ucri'«eK tho ronversatioQ of 
Pox. Pitt, and Burke:— ** Id familiar rcnvcrsaiLon, three ^reat men 

equally but even t^ie most mlim'ikto fimedti uf &lr. Fox con)pJain<Ml of 

bie too frcqueiu ruminatiaf; hilcoce. Mr, Pitt talked;—and his talk was 
fu»cinatin^. A Rood judite said of liixn, that he w;is Ihe only p^T^on be bad 
known, who the talent of condesccnaior. Yet hia loUiness never 

forsook him ; Mi ono might be sooner reduced to take liberties with him than 
with Mr. Vox. Mr. Barkers converaatioD was rambliogj but splendid, rich 
and instructive beyond romparisoo. 

2 o 
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Montargoe assorts of himself that he spoke much better than 
he wrote. If he did> he must haye been k divine companion. 
With such a man ** conversing/* we might well forget all time, 
all seasons and their change/* 

Ills wit 

And subtle talk would cheer the winter^nielit. 

And make me know myselfand the fire*light 
Would flash upon our fares, till the day 
Mii'ht dawn, and make rne wonder at my stay/* 

Julian and Muddulo. 

Beattie waa delighted with the converaation of Gray. He 
was happy,’* he observes, in a singular facility of expression. 
His conversation abounded in original observations, delivered with 
no appearance of sententious formality, and seeming to arise 
spontaneously without study or premeditation/* 

The conversation of authors, anys Huziitt, is not so good as 
might be imagined, but such as it is (and with rare excq)tioQB) it 
is better than any other. His own was acute, original, and 
profound. lie ** threw a light as from a painted window" on the 
dreariest subject, and untwisted the knot of a complicated argu« 
meat with a magicai dexterity. His delivery was sometimes 
difficult and irregular, but his matter was so rich that his compa¬ 
nions could well afford to overlook the manner. If they could 
think at all, he charmed them as witli a spell, and when he was 
once thoroughly interested in some important subject, his eloquent 
words flowed as rapidly as his thoughts, and he gave his hearers 
good reason to exclaim. 

How diurmiug is divine philosophy! 

Noi luirsli und crabbed as dull fuols suppose^ 

Blit musical as is Apollo's lule. 

He has wcU described the conversation and manner of his friend 
Iieigh Hunt. " Hunt has a fine vinous spirit about him. He 
sits at the head of a party with great gaiety and grace \ has an 
elegant manner and turn of features; baa continual sportive sallies 
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of wit or fancy; tells a etory capitally: mimics an actor or an 
acquaintance to admiration; laughs with great glee and good 
humour at his own and other people's jokes ; understands the 
point of an equivoque or an obser\*ation immediately; has a taste 
for, and knowledge of, hooks, of music, of medals; manages an 
argument adroitly; is genteel and gallant, and has a set of bye*> 
phrases and quaint allusions always at band to produce a laugh/' 
Shelley has described Leigh Hunt iu a poetical epistle. 

You will see one of those happy souls 

Which arc the salt of the earth, and withoiu whom 
Tills world would smell like what it is —h tonih; 

Who 19^ what others seem ;-^hls room no doubt 
Is still adorned by many a cast from Shout, 

With graceful flowers tastefully placed aliout; ^ 

And coronals of bay from ribbands hung, 

And briijhter wreotJa in neat disorder flung.*’ 

Keats has also done due honor to Leigh Hunt's refined yet 
frank and social conversation. 

** lit: w/to ctcgffHtfy chats ami talks, ^ 

wroifged Libertas—^who Jias told you stories 
Of laurel chaplets aod Apollo’s globes. 

Of troops chivalrous mon^hing through a city, 

And tearful ladies made for love and pity.” 

Wordsworth is said to be an eloquent and instructive talker, 
especially on poetical subjects. He is not however fond of mere 
gossip, as may be gathered from the following very curious 
sonnet. 


** I am not one who much or oh delight 
To season my fireside witli personal talk 
Of friends, who live withia ao easy walk, 

Of neighbours, daily, weekly in my sight; 

And for my chance acquaintance, ladies bright. 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on tJie stalk, 
These all wear out of me, like forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast nigliL 
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Better than such discourse doth silence long» 

Long) barren silence square with zny desire: 

To sit without emotion^ hope or aim* 

Ih die loved presence of my <'ott»^e tire, 

And listen to die flapping of die flame, 

Or kettle whispering U.k fuiiit uader-^ng/* 

It is said of Charles Lamb, in the Pldn •‘Speaker^ that he is 
** the most delightful, the most provoking, the most witty and 
sensible of men. He always makes the best pun and the best 
remark in the course of the evening. His serious conversation, 
like his serious writing, is his best. No one ever stammered out 
such fine, piquant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen holf sen¬ 
tences as he docs/' Horue Tookc was a master of the intellec¬ 
tual foils; so were Dr. Parr aod Professor Person. Sir Walter 
Scott ^as aarrtUtee and entertuuiug, but I suspect he did not 
shine in wit or argument. llioinas Campbell's conversotion 
is that of a scholar, a poet and a warm-hearted man. " lie is 
one of the few/’ says Leigh Hunt, ** with whom I could at any 
time walk a dozen miles through the snow to spend an afternoon/' 
Rogers, according to the testimony of Lord Byron, is silent and 
severe ; but when hd does talk, he talks well, and on all subjects 
of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure as his poetry. Moore's 
conversation is also as brilliant as bis verses. Byron's was un¬ 
equal, but occasionally spirited and delightful. It would be easy 
to extend this Iht of authors who have excelled in colloquial inter¬ 
course, and it would be equally easy to adduce a number of strik¬ 
ing exceptions*. But this article is already too long, and f must 

* Mr. Uuwe s wntin^a werer>osuperior to b» coDver^tlon, Miatl frequent¬ 
ly mlM he uuder^tood nothing dll he Imd wiilten upon it.*'— JJorue* WitlpoU. 

I am obliged toqpcak 1 ioikllibly talk non^en«e. What is still woi’^e. 
instead of Icarnini; to be silent, when I have absolutely nothing to »uy, it ge¬ 
nerally at such timrs that 1 have a violent incliuation for talking ; mul unduavour- 
ing to pay niy debt of converMtion as speedily as possible, 1 lia<«tily gabble a 
number of words without ideas, happy when tliey only chance to mean nothing: 
thus endeavounngto conquer or hide my iacapacity, 1 rarelr fail to show it."» 
ifuulimits Conftwom. 
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content myself yfith adding, thst the best proof of tlie genernl 
superiority of th<^ conversation of authors is the fact already 
alluded to, that it would in most instances bear to be recorded in 
a book, which is not the case with the conversation of other meUg 
who, though they may seem to talk with considerable brilliancy* 
would very rarely* have occasion to congratulate themselves on 
the appearance of their Table Talk in a printed form. 


SONNET. 

Thsrk are no mortal limits to the sway 
That God hath given the spirit, of this frame 
The tenant, not the prisoner. Nought can tame 
Her sovereign will. Sbe mocks at human* clay. 

The dim weak wall that scemeth like a stay r-* 

So the fair moon that envious night wuulU sbame. 

And shroud iier form divine, out^bursts like flame 
From smouldering iircs. and brightens on her wav! 

The forehead pale, despite its ivory bound. 

As glass is fragile, and the eye as clear. 

When the roused soul awakes. The scenes around 
Her worldly path—hills, vales, and woods,—appear 
Her realm no more. She soars from earth's low ground. 
And seeks, on viewless wings, a holier sphere. 
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LINES TO A LADY SINGING* 

A voics divine is echoing in my he8n*t— 

The tears are in mine eyes ;—oh! never* never 
Did holier tones from worldly cares dissever 
The dreamer's soul! I feel myself depart 
From life’s dim land. Enchantress as thou art» 

Oh ! that thy magic spells could last for ever 1 
But bliss eternal owns no mortal giver:— 

The song hath ceased !—I wake with sudden start* 
liikc one half-sleeping on a murmuring river* 

When the bark strikes the shore :—the trance is broken ! 

Hark !—sweeter sounds than aught e’er sung or spoken 
By human lips before* (a seraph's strain*) 

Like dorol fragrance from a breeze-stirred bower* 

Float on thfi ravished atmosphere again! 

Oh exquisite excess ! Oh ! tones too sweet 
For mortal ear with tranquil nerve to meet; 

The sense is almost troubled with your power* 

Yet cease not—cease not—rain upon my heart* 

Ye showers of song* and drown each thought in bliss 
As wild and wanton as the first sweet kiss 
Wakes in the lover’s brain! 


As glad birds dart 

Through earth's dull mist, and cleaving sunnier air* 
Send down their liquid notes from fields of light. 

So thou* fair Minstrel, seem'st from regions bright 
To breathe celestial hymns ! Tliy miuic rare 
Like matin songs that cheer departing night* 
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While charmed Aurora stealeth o^er the height 
Of orieot Mila, would chase the hideous gloom 
Of desolate hearts wild^struggliug with despair, 

And frightened Hope recal! 

• More sweet than bloom 

Of vernal bowers to desert-weoried eyes, 

And sweeter tlian the sudden sound of streams 

That sun ^parched wanderers hear with glad surprise. 

Is thy melodious magic to the breast 

That Care hath haunted with her cloud^Uke dreams. 

Or passion stirred to madness. Peace and rest 

Attend thy voice, thus potent as a word 

From sacred lips when earthly hopes decline; 

Or as those visionary notes divine 
Rapt Mirza on the hills of Bagdut heard! 


THE VOICE OF LOVE, 

Oh ! if there is a magic charm, amid this desert drear, 

The long, dull, weary way to cheat—our dsirkcst dreams to cliccr. 
It is the tender voice of Love, that echoes o'er the mind 
Like music on a twilight lake, or hcllb upon the wind I 

Oh 1 dread would be the rugged road, and sad the wanderer's heart. 
Should that celestial harmony from life's dim sphere <lc|mrt I 
Oh! bow, for that far distant land, would sigh the loucly breast, 
* Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest V 
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LONDON. IN THE MORNING* 

Thb morning wakes, and through the xnistjr air 
In sickly radiance struggles—like the dream 
Of sorrow-shrouded hope. 0*er Thames' dull stream. 
Whose sluggish waves a wealthy burden bear 
Frorn every port and dime, the pallid glare 
Of early sun-light spreads* The long streets seem 
Unpeopled now, but soon each path shall teem 
With hurried feet, and visages of care ; 

And eager throngs shall meet where dusky marts 
Resound like ocean-caverns, with the din 
Of toil and strife and agony and sin. 

Tide's busy Babel! Ah! how many hearts 
By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 
In happier hours have scomeil the prize they sought! 


VIEW OF CALCUTTA. 

Herb Passion's'restless eye and spirit rude 
May greet no kindred images of power 
To fear or wonder ministi'ant.—No tower, 
Time-struck and tcnantless, here seems to brood. 
In the dread majesty of sohtude, 

O'er human pride departed—no rocks lower 
O'er ravenous billows—no vast hollow wood 
Rings with the lion's thunder—no dark bower 
The croucliing tiger haunts—uo gloomy cave 
Glitters with savage eyes!—But all the scene 

Is calm and cheerful* At the mild command 

• 

Of Britain’s sons, the skilful and the brave. 

Fair Palace-structures decorate the land. 

And proud ships float on Hooghly’s breast serene! 
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SIR EGERTON BRYDGES*. 


For half a century Sir E^rton Brydges has struggled to obtain 
a name in literature. His success has not been in proportion to 
the length and earncstnese of his labour. It is only to those who 
follow literature as a profession^ and the few readers who* not 
satisfied to confine themselves to an acquaintance with the idols 
of the public* keep an eye upon all who have any claims what* 
ever to the honors of anthorship* that the reputatiop and the 
works of Sir Egerton Brydges are at all familiar. No living 
writer who has been equally industrious and prolific has ex* 
cited 80 little general notice. The books that he has written* 
edited or compiled amount to about strfy When 

to these arc added his contributions to alinpst every kind of 
review and magazine* one is naturally surprised at the extent 
of his labours and the obscurity of his nr.mc. If his accom¬ 
plishments were superficiul* or his learning abstruse—or if his 
style were dull and his subjects unpopular* it would be more easy 
to account for the neglect that he has experienced. But his 
characteristics are the reverse of these* His manner is always 
lively : bis knowledge is elegant and extensive* rather than pro¬ 
found ; and he has often handled topics of general interest with 
energy and truth. He has never opposed the stream of popular 
opinion. During the rage for poetry from the time of Cowper 
to Byron* he courted the Muses with toil and ardour * and when 

* Th(« ardcle was wrilteo aUar the perusal of the work entitled The Auto* 
biography* Times, Opinions* and Coutempimries of Sir Sgerton Brydgec* Bart* 
(per legem terre) Baron Chaodos of Sudely, Stc." 
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the Minerva Press was the &shionable emporium for sentimental 
and romantic prose fictions, Sir Egerton snpplfed the public with 
novels adapted to the prevailing taste. His Sonnets, though pub* 
hsbed at a time when that form of composition was extremely 
fashionable, and when those of Charlotte Smith were running 
rapidly through new and large editions, attracted but very slight 
attention; while his novels of Mary ie Clifford and FtU^Alhini 
were equally unfortunate* The Letters on the Character and 
Poetical Genius of Lord Byron/* published in one volume octavo, 
in 1824, the year of the poet*s death, were perhaps moresuccesa- 
. ful than any of his previous works; but even these made no deep 
or lasting impression on the public mind, though the subject and 
the style were of a highly popular nature, Mr. Moore speaks 
very respectfully of these letters; and observes, that they con¬ 
tain many just and striking views,** I^rd Byron himself had a 
favorable opinion of the talents of Sir Egerton Brydges, and made 
the following entry in his journal—** Rcdde the Aarnfac/or—a 
collection of Essays, by a strange but able old man (Sir E. B.)/* 
This ** strange bnt able old man** seems to have met with more 
kindness and res&pect from eminent individuals than from the public, 
fie congratulates himselLon the good opinion of Wordsworth and 
Southey, and he has just reason to do so. Of the precise nature of 
Wordsworth’s praise we arc not afforded the means of judging ; 
but there are some passages in the two or three beautiful letters 
from Southey which, whether with or without his consent, Sir 
Egerton has published at full length, that must have afforded him 
the most exquisite gratification* I do not wonder at his eagerness 
to print them; for, as far as individual testimony extends, they 
are extremely valuable* The public, however, are, after all, the 
final and the least fallible judges of literary merit. Their last 
and deliberate decisions are almost always right, and have an 
authority far superior to that of any individual, however eminent. 
Byron's contempt for Spenser, and his estimation of Pope above 
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dl other Englieb poete, and bu inscription of the name of Rogers 
at the top of a Itterary pyramid of contemporary poets» and of 
Wordsworth, of Coleridge, and of Southey, nearly at the base, 
has had no influence whatever on the general judgment respect* 
ing the relative merits of these poets, though it may have called 
into question his own candour or acumen. Neither has Coleridge’s 
enthusiastic admiration of the sonnets of Bowles, or Hazlitt’s 
over-praise of those of Warton affected in the slightest degree the 
decisions of the public. The former are generally acknowledged 
to be delicate and hannonious, but querulous and feeble ; and the 
latter relined and thoughtful, but too intricate and pedantic. These 
opinions of the majority of readers, arc undoubtedly more moderate 
and just than those of Hazlitt and Coleridge, who were influenced 
in this case by accidental associations. If the voice *of a great 
poet were the voice of fame, Cowper would have bestowed im¬ 
mortality on the name of llayley* Even Southey's generous praise 
of him in the Qfiarterly Rffvifw will not save him from oblivion*. 
It is true that there arc passages in literary history which seem to 
prove the uncertainty of the public mind. That it exhibits occa¬ 
sional obliquities of taste, and is unduly influenced by temporary 
causes, is not to be denied; but these, faults are neither so fre¬ 
quent nor so remarkable as the prejudices and caprices of indi¬ 
viduals. It is pretty clear, we think, that tliere has been no truly 
great poet respecting whose character the public has committed 
any serious mistake, whatever may have been the sentiments of 
a few individuals. It is said that the poetry of Milton was for 
many years neglected. In opposition to this opinion it muy be 
asserted that he had as many readers as could have been fairly 
expected, considering the time he wrote and the character of his 


* The very beautiful thoush too Isudstorj article here alluded to, was almost 
refused insertioQ by Mr. Gifford i end Southey has coofessed that if it bad bees 
positively rajected, tt would have alieaated hin from the Eeviow. 
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poetry. It ie to be remembered also that a general sense of MiU 
ton’s merit might precede his popularity. In Tact, he is not yet, 
and perhaps never will be. a popular poet; though all men ac> 
knowledge him to be a great one. Goldsmith is at this day more 
generally read than Milton: but those who read Goldsmith more 
than Milton make no mistake about the respective merits of these 
writers. They merely show that they prefer tenderness to subli¬ 
mity, or that they can enjoy for a longer period or with greater 
frequency or a more congenial feeling those strokes of genius that 
stir the gentler emotions of the heart, than those empyreal flights 
of tlic imagination which require the strained and unflagging at¬ 
tention of the mind. But that Milton’s genius is of a higher order 
than that of Goldsmith, is universally understood, and the greater 
popularity* of the latter is no argument whatever against the public 
judgment. The one has a more extenHive popularity, the other 
has a higlier fame. 

The lately published auto-biography of Sir Egerton Brydges 
would afford Mr. DTsracIi un interesting subject for an additional 
chapter to his Essay on the I^iterary Character. For the mere 
lovers of personal gossip and light reading the work has compa¬ 
ratively few attractions;.for nothing can be more slight, capri¬ 
cious. and unsatisfactory, than the biographical anecdotes and 
details, and the mode in which they are recorded. It is a psycho¬ 
logical, not a personal memoir. The author has given us his 
thoughts and opinions, but not his life. The only incident in his 
personal career that he has dwelt upon at any length, is the re¬ 
jection of his claim to the right of a peerage ; and even this por¬ 
tion of his work is much less narrative than reflective, llie cir¬ 
cumstances of the case are given in a very brief space, bat the 
effect of this disappointment on his mind and character may be 
traced from his first page to bis last; and it is difficult to say 
whether his life has been most embittered by his failure in the 
Temple of the Muses, or in the House of Lords. The main pur- 
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port of bts autobiography is to prove that be baa been unjuBtly treat- 
ed by the nobilitj^ and the public^ and that notwithstanding the 
opposition be has met with in both capacities, be is entitled to be 
recognised as a peer and a poet of a high order. He is so tho¬ 
roughly blinded by pride and passion, that, like Rousseau, he thinks 
the whole world is in a conspiracy against him. The unfavour¬ 
able decision of the Lords and the severity of the critics are alike 
attributed to jealousy and hatred. His disappointed ambition has 
excited a burning fever in bis soul that the grave alone may cure. 

Who can administer to a mind diseased ?'* It is painful to ob¬ 
serve the inconsistencies into which this able but unhappy man is 
continually betrayed by the conflict between his reason and bis 
passions. While he expresses with a solemn earnestness his con¬ 
tempt for rank and fame, he unconsciously betrays hoV bitterly 
he feels the want of them ; and every eomplaining word is steeped 
in the blood of a wounded heart. But though lie gives vent in 
the plainest terms to bis jealousy of the modern nobility, and styles 
them "insolent pamutts” his iiotiees of his more fortunate poe¬ 
tical contemporaries are always liberal and judTcious. Even their 
popularity is accounted for in a manner that is equally just to 
them and to their admirers. It is only in his own particular 
case that his judgment fails him, when be unconsciously exagge¬ 
rates the value of his own poetry, and unjustly censures the critics 
or the public for their hostility or indiflerence. He is a more 
daring egotist than Rousseau or Montaigne. He is sometimes, 
too, almost as eloquent as the former, and is always quite as ram¬ 
bling and irregular as the latter. He dwells, however, less upon 
little personal incidents than eith^jr. His adventures are only 
adventures of the heart and mind, that are laid open with an un¬ 
sparing band, and all their sore places unblushingly displayed. 
Nothing but the most consummate vanity and the desperate ener¬ 
gies of a repressed ambition could have led any man to put forth 
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flDch a fearful revelation*. The world, however, will be a gainer 
by the author's boldness. A more interesting though painful pic* 
ture—a mare instructive lesson is rarely met with. The evil con« 
sequences of overrating our talents, and of encouraging a wild am> 
bition and a morbid sensibility are illustrated by this unfortunate 
painter of his own portrait, with a force and truth that cannot fail 
to leave a deep impression upon every thoughtful mind. 

Generally speaking, thongb there are many exceptions to the 
rule, egotism and vanity are unfavourable signs. It is the want 
of knowledge that makes us vain. The profoundest spirits are 
often the humblest. Newton compared himself to a child gather* 
ing pebbles on the sea*shore. The farther we advance, the longer 
appears our road i for the more we see before us, 

* ** Hills peep o'er liilU, and Alps on Alps arise. 

The perusal of superior books has not the same humbling effect as 
the meeting with superior men. A book is a kind of abstraction, 
but a persona! contact with our betters occasions that strong sense 
of inferiority which is so painful to little minds and so useful to 
noble ones* The anxiety which some people evince to escape from 
such uncongenial company, and their bitter humiliation and rest¬ 
less discontent until restored to their own little circle of admirers, 

* ^ir Kgertoa Brydges in a very reserved man in society, il U f^trange how 
easily men who are shy in private, run into a bold egotism in public. They who 
are much in the habit of addressing the public acquire a confidence of success, 
and fall into a degree of fatntliariiy with ihcir thousands of uoseeu and unknown 
readers, that is quite unaccouDtable to thow who have cotifioed themselves to 
the intercourse of private bfe. It is like uttering impudent or foolish things in 
a dark room. No rebuking eye kindles a painful blush upon the speaker's 
cheek. The author and the public do not meet face to face. The former sends 
out bis oracles or his egotisms from the concealnient of bU quiet study. The 
late William llazliu wan a strikiug illnstiatiou of the strange contrast which a 
person may present between his public and his private manoe/s. He was a 
bold and egoistical author, but a shy man. lo addressing the whole world, he 
was often daring and dogmatical; bui in a small private company, if any stran* 
gers were present, he could scarcely muster up sufficient courage logo through 
theoidinary ccremoniei of social tslercoiirse. 
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is an illustration of this remark* A library is not so great a 
check on our Belf*ai^robatioD» though adorned even with a Milton 
and a Shakspeare! In minds* indeed* duly chastened and sub* 
dued by extensive study, a work of true genius will always excite 
a reverent admiration; but I am now alluding to its effects on those 
writers and readers who possess but a superficial knowledge of 
literature and life* They who are apt to talk flippantly and even 
to think lightly of books* are brought to their own level in the 
presence of living genius* 

Sir Egerton Brydges had unfortunately the temperament of 
genius without its power, and for the want of that self*knowledge 
without which wc cannot turn the talents and acquirements we 
may possess to any real advantage* he has passed a life of misery 
and discontent. He has inherited an ample fortune* he is the 
representative of one of the highest and most ancient families in 
the kingdom, bis powers of mind and his literary accomplishments 
are of no ordinary character* (though immeasurably overrated by 
himself,) and he has bad books and leisure at his command ; yet 
with all these means and appliances he has durtb but little for bis 
fame, and still less for his happiness. If ht^had devoted his whole 
energies to some single and noble purpose* instead of dissipating 
his time and talents on unconnected and comparatively trifling 
objects, he might have won to himself a far higher name in lite¬ 
rature than he has yet acquired. Though be has poetical feelings, 
he is not a poet, and has fallen into the too common mistake of 
confounding a mere attachment for the Muses with an actual in¬ 
spiration. But be who loves poetry is not necessarily a poet, any 
more than a lover of music is necessarily a musician. This was 
the grand error of his literary life. It is his failure as a poet that 
has poisoned all his pleasures* If he could have forsworn verse* 
and have devoted himself excluuvely to any other department of 
literature* he would have saved himself many bitter disappoint¬ 
ments, and have occupied a more respectable station among his 
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literary cantetaporarics. HU works are occaaionally characterised 

by such ingenious thoughts, such noble feelings, and such a fervid 

% 

eloquence, 4hat it U impossible to resist the impression that he 
was meant for higher tasks than he has yet attempted. His fai¬ 
lures, however, are to be attributed to very different causes 
from those assigned by himself, liis want,of success was not 
owing to the want of cheers/* as he quaintly expresses it; but to 
the self-mistake already alluded to, and to the irregularity and 
capriciousnesB of bis literary labours. It was not Sir Egerton 
Brydges in his personal character, but in his character as an author, 
that the public ever thought of him at all j and it is a great error 
to suppose that they are prejudiced judges of literary merit. If he 
had written any thing really worthy of general notice, be would 
undoubtedly have obtained it. Genius has no occasion to be mute 
ond inglorious in these times. A follower of the Muses has now 
a much greater chance of over-pnusc than unjust censure. 

Sir Egerton Brydges “ lisped in numbers/* It is a pity that his 
mind took this turn so early. It were to be wished that young 
students would dir.ftct their attention more frequently to prose, 
though it is natural enough that they should take in the first in¬ 
stance to a kind of composition apparently so easy, though in re¬ 
ality so difficult. Their ears are captivated with the sweet sound of 
verse, and their minds arc not always sufficiently critical to distin¬ 
guish words from sense—the leaves from the fruit. Even persons 
of tolerable sagacity, and who can observe the shallowness of a 
fiorid and feeble prose style, are often found to surrender judg¬ 
ment hoodwinked in reading verse, and e^ecially if tV be their own. 
It is astonishing what mere inanities have satisfied the self-con¬ 
ceit of writers of verse, who would have been heartily ashamed of 
the* same emptiness in their prose* So long as the words run 
smoothly and the rhymes arc correct, there is something like an 
air of completeness and a vogue elevation in metrical composition 

4 
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common property of verse-writers, that often suggest poetical 
asaociationa for wlfich the reader is more indebted to hia own 
imagination than to the genius of the author. These pretty external 
ornaments are often worn by a poetaster who is as ignorant of the 
effect he produces as the unconscious tish that makes its gold and 
ailver scales to gUbter in the sunny water. It is the ease with 
which vulgar writers can put on the costume of the Muse that 
bus brought her spirit into contempt* amongst men who do not 
sufficiently discriminate between harmonious and pretty verse and 
genuine poetry. Thus Jeremy Bentbam, perceiving how easy it 
is for people to put common thoughts into correct rhyme, and of 
what miserable stuff the great mass of verse generally consists, 
jumped at once to the conclusion, that poetry was a trifling amuse* 
ment, unfit for grown men, and less useful than the gam^of push* 
pin ! He forgot Homer and Shakspeare and Dante and Milton, 
and recollected only the small fry of small poetasters. But to 
judge fairly of an art we should not estimate its claims by an 
exclusive reference to the works of its uusuccessful votaries. 
The rarity of great poets only proves the difficulty and digni¬ 
ty of their art,—the same also is proved by the glaring ill 
success of the countless host of verse-writers, who miglit have 
attained to perfection in any other human accomplishment with 
the same zeal and labour. Hayley, a learned, elegant and sen¬ 
sible person, spent nearly half a century in the study and practice 
of poetry; but amongst his thousands of correct and harmonious 
verses he has not left us a single line that is breathed upon by 
the Muse. Nature had denied him that peculiar quality without 
which no man can produce genuine poetry, however great may 
be his learning, his industry, his zeal, or iiis general intellectual 
power. We should always, therefore, feel some hesitation in en¬ 
couraging young persons to write verse. It is not to be denied that 
the practice of versifying is an elegant amusement, and well calcu¬ 
lated to familiarize a young student with the language in which he 
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writes; but there is the serious dan^r that a fatal facility ia the 
production of verse may lead to a long and dnrequited courtship 
of the Mu&e» and withhold a mao from pursuits that are more 
profitable and better adapted to his capacity. Nothing is more 
unfortunate or more to be lamented than such a misdirection of 
intellect and labour. How many individuals ase there whoi though 
contemptible as poets, might have risen to distinction in almost 
any other walk of life ! Tlic world is too apt to judge decidedly 
of a man's general powers by his failure in some particular de¬ 
partment of human knowledge, without a due consideration of 
his capacity for other studies. Thus & man who has written bad 
poetry is thought unfit for every thing, and has sunk his reputation 
for ever. He cannot hope to be regarded 'as an able man, until 
people forget that he has committed the sin of rliyme; and this 
oblivion he is generally the last to desire or to anticipate. Men 
who arc in reality greatly his inferini'S. but who have )>een more 
fortunate in hitting upon a congenial and profitable pursuit in 
life, seem privileged to speak of him with a mixture of pity and 
contempt. Tlie style in which the most vulgar persons speak of 
all auUiors who are not in the very highest rank is justly rebuked 
in a little collection of ** Essays from the French of the Abbot 
Trublet,’* a book that well rewards perusal. In the course of 
some remarks on criticism, this French Essayist thus alludes to 
the despisers of the lesser literati. 

Tlie middling sort of writers ere common enough in the world ofau- 
tliors; bui men capable of niMlhtg tvriters are ccr^ saute among 

men in gaieral; even among those who think tliey have pretensions to 
genius and learning. 

** A writer of this sort is a person of but moderate genius, compared 
with men of the lirst rank ; but is otten a considerable one, compared with 
the greatest part of Ihone that take upon them to jud^ him with so much 
pride and severity, hleihinks, 1 could say to this insolent race of men; 
ah I gentlemen, let me beseech you, do but think of the mischief you do 
yourselves, by this imperious manner of criticism: these contemptuous 
ain: this niagiiterial tone in which you tleliver yourselves I The persons 
you act so low are infinitely your superiors." 
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Sir Egerton comm ends his own sonnets for their severe sim* 
plicity of style» and flatters himself that in this respect he has 
rightly followed the example of Milton. Milton's style is in keep¬ 
ing with hU thouglita. An ornate and effeminate phraseology 
would have been almost as unsuited to the energy and grandeur 
of that mighty poet as to the Holy Scriptures, the sublimity of 
which would be greatly injured hy the introduction of flowery 
epithets and elaborate metaphors from the store-house of modern 
poetry. It is doubtful whether the plain language of Milton's son¬ 
nets would ever be tolerated in the productions of a feebler writer. 
The simplicity of Milton's sty^e is grand, because it is associated with 
gigantic power. Poets should choose a subject and a style adapted 
to their genius. If htoore were to throw away his gems and 
flowers, and attempt the severer manner of Milton, perhaps his 
verses would he as worthless as they are now delightful. The 
nakedness of Milton's Muse is the nakedness of a classical statue. 

The sonnets of Sir Egerton Brydges (with one exception) 
are cold and unpoetical. The thoughts arc as prosaic as tlie 
style. His sonnet entitled ** Echo and Silence ' is so immeasura¬ 
bly superior to all the rest, that it is a proof how much reliance is 
placed upon his honor that people take ii\a word for it when he 
clmma it as his own. It was for some time attributed to 
Henry Brooke (author of Gusiauus Fora) until in 1825. Sir Egcr- 
tOD inserted in it his Recollecticns of Foreign Travel. Southey has 
said that he knows not any poem in auy language more beauti¬ 
fully imaginative. If. as Dr. Johnson said of Gray, in reference 
to his Elegy, the author had often written thus, it would have 
been vain to blame and useless to praise him. 

BCBO atl.ERCC. 

In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 

And Autumn iu ]>er lap die store to strew, 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo 
Through glons untrod oud woods that frowned on h^b, 

2 Q 2 
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Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I spy ; 

And, lo, she*s gone In robe of dark green hue^ 

Kcho from her sister Silence flew. 

For quick the hunter's horn resounded to the sky t 
In shade Affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister.—Ihirk 1 for onward still 
With far-heard step site takes her listening way, 

Bounding from nxtk to rock, and hill to bill. 

All, mark the merry maid in mockful play 
Witli thousand mimic tunes the laughing forest All! 

The classical and accomplished Archdeacon Wrangham has 
honored this sonnet with a Latin translation. The following re¬ 
flections on hid birth-day, may be given as a fair specimen of Sir 
Egerton's general style; and I select this sonnet, because it is im¬ 
mediately followed in his auto-biography by the writer's remark, 
that he had studiously attempted to imitate the simplicity of Mil- 
ton, and liad adopted the some stern system of the rejectiou of 
flowery language. 

S<iN!fET.'~30M Vtwmbcr, 

Tills thy jast dAV,dark month, to me is dear, 

For this first saw mine iufant e)cs unbound ; 

Now two-and-tweuty years have hastened round, 

Yet from the bud no rijieTied fruits appear! 

My drooping spirits at the thought to cheer. 

By my fond friends tlie jovial bowl is crowned, 

While sod I sit, my eyes upon the cround, 

And scarce refrain to drop the silent tear I 
Yet, 0 beloved Muse ! if in me glow 
Ambition for false fame, the thirst abate ; 

Teach me for fields and flocks mankind to know. 

And ope my eyes to all that’s traly great ; 

To view the world unmasked on me bestow, 

And knuves and fools to scorn, howe'er adorned by state ! 

The sonnet previously quoted (Echo and Silence) is entitled to 
all the praise it has obtained. It is truly poetical. But as the 
author never approuched ita excellence on any other occasion, his 
readers are compelled to conclude that it was suggested by one of 
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tho9C suddeD flashes of inspiration which once or twice in the 
course of a man's >thole life may enable him, if I may use a common 
expression, to surpass himself. If the poem had beeu d longer one, 
this hypothesis would be quite unfair, because ciisual felicities of 
this nature will not give life and animation to a sustained effort, 
nor even to a succession of shorter pieces. Sir Egerton has been 
writing sonnets nearly all his life, but the Muse, with this one 
exception, has always frowned upon his best endeavours. 

Turning, however, from the verse of this writer to his prose, 
wc are presented with numerous evidences of great natural talent 
and of very elegant and extensive acquirements. I repeat my opi¬ 
nion, that if he had concentrated his powers upon some worthy 
undertaking, he would have been far better known and mure high¬ 
ly esteemed as a literary man than he now is, though he has 
been labouring in the fields of literature, capriciously and irregu¬ 
larly, fur BO long a period. 

Sir Egerton Brydgea is now in his seventy-fifth year, and it is 
pleasing to find n literary mau at his time of life writing with such 
unabated vigour, auimatioo, and enthusiasm. If he has the 
garrulity of age, he has not its feebleness- He has not yet reach¬ 
ed, and I hope he never will reach, the last of the Seven Ages*. 


• Since the fii^t edition o( this book Sir J^serlun Brydgefl lias paid the debt 
of nature. 
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STANZAS. 

ON TRB UKATH OF A GENBHAl. OFFICER IN INDIA. 

Thk years of vanished life 

The gun's loud voice hath told—^ 

The breast that dared the battle-strife 
Is motionless and cold ! 

The muffled drum^s dull moan» 

Sad requiem of the brave. 

Awoke the deep responsive groan 
Above that warrior's grave* 

He lies ou his dark bcd» 

With cold ^unconscious brow ; 

For sleep's eternal spell is spread 
Around his pillow now* 

Behold the crimson sky> 

And murk yon setting sun ; 

For* like that orb, once bright on high. 

Was he who^^2 race is run ! 

A few short moments' flight 

Hath wildly changed hia doom % 

llie worm shall be his mate to-night— 

His home, the cheerless tomb! 
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The midnight blast shall howl— 
TbcMews his cold limbs steep— 
The jackal shriek, the wild dog grow) 
Nor wake his dreamless sleep ? 

Yet vaki the dirge of woe. 

Where mortal relics rest,— 

His earth-freed spirit triumphs now. 
In regions of the blest! 


SONNET—THE SUTTEE, 

Hsr last fond wishes breathed, a farewell smile 
Is lingering on the calm unctunddd brow 
Of yon deluded yictim. Ftrml)v now 
She mounts, with dauntless mien, the funeral pile 
Where lies her earthly lord. The Brahmin’s guile 
Hath wrought its will—fraternal hands bestow 
The quick death-flame—the crackling embers glow- 
And flakes of hideous smoke the skies defllc I 
The ruthless throng their ready aid supply. 

And pour the kindling oil. 'Hie stunning sound 
f)f dissonant drums—^the priest’s exulting cry— 
The failing martyr’s pleading voice have drowned ; 
Wiiile fiercely-burning rafters fall around. 

And shroud her frame from horror’s straining eye! 
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I. 

The brighter hours of life are pasti 
l^he 8un of hope is set: 

Though its lingering beam as it glowed its last 
Woke a tear of too fond regrot; 

It hath left a solemn twilight sadness* 

I would not change for the glare of gladness. 


II. 

I*ve known the weary weight of griefr 
The throb of wild despair ; 

Though hushed is the tone that would breathe relief* 
And the sigh that ray pang would share—* 

s 

Though the breast is cold^^the voice departed— 
They haunt the dreams of the lonely •hearted* 

III. 

I linger in the stranger’s land—* 

I share the stranger's bowl— 

Yet the thought of his own dear native laud 
Is a star to the wanderer’s soul; 

And of Memory's chain—L.ove’8 farewell token— 
Each hallowed link hath remained unbroken. 
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I WAS lately dipping into A Catalogue of Five Hundred cele¬ 
brated Living Attthbreof Great Britain*/* published in 1788, and 
on coming to the article on Anna Seward, was struck with the 
singularity of one of the points of commendation. She is de¬ 
scribed as a lady of considerable accomplishments, beautiful in 
her person, lively and entertaining in her conversation, and rr/e- 
hrated for her great excellence in the art of reading** The mention 
of Miss Seward's poetry follows as a secondary matter : and indeed 
if she had not read poetry better than she wrote it, s^c would 
scarcely have merited sncIi particular praise. Not that her poetry 
was invariably bad. Some of her sonnets have both beauty of 
thought and harniony of metre, though 1 fear that the world will 
'' willingly let them die/' Jn fact they are almost forgotten 
already. There are lines in them, however, that deserve to live. 
Tlie following is an example. It 6aely represents the heat and 
stillness of a summer noon. 

“ And siiilry silence brooded o*er tlie hills.'* 

The follow'ing Stanza on the dog in a wild state, is taken from 
her poem on the ** Future Existence of Brutes.** 

** When unuUucbed) and yet to man unknown, 

WoHish and wild, the wilderness Ite roves, 
witi) his hamd howl, the silent moon, 

And stalks tlie Xenor of the desert groves.'* 

The following couplet is pretty and picturesque 

“ Aiid tossing the green sea-weed o’er and u*er 
Creeps the liusbcd billow on the slieHy shore.*’ 

* I have a vasue reeolfeclion that Lord Dyron onvt noticed and laugliod at 
UiU book, bcias much amuKd at the notion of lliere being at any time in one 
Country OOO celebrated living writers. 

2 H 
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Her description of r winter morning is extremely true. 

I 

love to nv ete tbe tardy W^if 
Winter's pale dawn: - and warm firei illume 
And cheerful tapert shine around (he room» 

Throut^li ninty windows bend rav musinq 
Where, round the dusky lawn, ilie mnnsions whUe» 
uh shutters cloM*d, peer fDintly ihroiiuh the qloom, 

That slow reriHles, while yon qniy spiii>s assume, 
llisiiiK fioiu iheir dark pile, an adtivil hci|>ht 
liy itidislmclness given/* 

Mias Seward^s poetry is sometimes flotid and affected, and a 

great deal more attention seems paid to the expression and the 

sound than to the sentiment*). She was admired, however, as a 

poetess and esteemed as a friend by Darwin and Hayley, and even 

Sir Walter Scott and the leiirned Dr. P<irr. Sir Kgerton Brydgea 

fancies that the bond uf Darwm is to lie traced in many of her 

• 

early poeroK 1 thiuk not She wu^ too feilf-saUsdod to receive 
such assistance* The queniloub and passionate btiain of her 
correspondence with Henry llurdinge, who occasionally ventured 
to suggest iiDprovx^meijls ia her verges and to differ with her on 
certain poinU ot poetihal criticism, shows that she was not easily 
led by the advice or influenced by the judgment of others. Darwin, 
in fact, i^ more iudebted to her than she was to him, for be is known 
to have used bome lines of her compobitton as the introduction 
to his ** Botanic Garden/' and that without any acknowledgment. 

As to Miss Seward’s postbumous letters, which in obedience to 
her last will were edited by Sir Walter Scott, they arc cert<i<uly the 
most artiflcial compositions of the kind in the Euglish language, 
though they are at the same time amongst the most &mu>iQg, 
OB account of tbeir poetical criticisms and their literary anecdotes. 

Nothing, however, con be more ludicrous than her extravagant 
^admiration of the circle of IJlUputian poets, by whom she wab sur* 
'^Aunded. I do not allude to Haylev and Darwin, for though now 
• out of Ashion they wese realty cniiucnt men in their day; but to 
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that littla clan of versifiers whose very names are now forgotten, 
though their productions, according to Anna's friendly predictions, 
were to last with the language. It was because Hardingc would 
not admire these sprats of Helicon that she was so exasperated at 
what she called his want of candour. Whnt most surprises ns, 
in the midst of hcf violent eulogies, is the quickness and accuracy 
of her microscopic eye in picking out the minutest beauties of 
these small writers. It is true that she always exaggerates the 
value of her discoveries to a most unconscionable extent; but 
she exhibits at the same time the nicest judgment in selection* 
If a critic of the severest taste were compelled to praise the same 
writers, he would inevitably fix upon the same passages for cotn- 
mendution. Tins seems to show extreme partiality rnUicr than a 
want of critical acumen. Many of her remarks upon Hilton arc 
exceedingly judicious, and sbe enthusiastically maintained his 
claim to be considered a richly harmonious poet, when it was the 
fashion to pronounce his versification imrsh utid nnplcosing. 

Miss Seward's success os a reader argues her possession of a 
great delicacy of ear and quickness of apprehension, for without 
these qualities it is impos^blc she could have recited Shukspcarc 
aud Milton with even tolerable cAect. if her reputation as a reader 
was well founded, and there is no reason to doubt that it was so, 
we need not wonder at the earnest entreaties of lier friends (which 
she mentions in her letters) for the repeated exercise of her talent 
for recitation; for nothing is more delightful tlmn to hear fine 
poetry delivered by a reader pcrfcctlv equal to the task. 

It is assumed that poets, from their peculiar sensibility to the 
beauties of verse and their more ir.tiniatc familiarity with its har¬ 
monies, are better readers of poetry than other men. This is 
generally the case, but not alnyays. A man may write very harmoni- 
DOS vetses, and yet be quite anahlc to do them justice by an accu¬ 
rate and pleasing recitatioo. Goldsmith once remarked in com¬ 
pany, that poets were more likely to read verses well than other 
2 a 2 
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men ; bat when he wea called on to illastrate hie remark by hts 
own performance* he repeated a stanza of a ballad with such false 
emphasis that he was condemned by all present. 

Davies* in his life of Garrick, tells us, that when Glover read 
his Bondicea to the actors* his voice was so harsh* and his elocu* 
tion BO disagreeable* that he disgusted his auditors. Garrick 
politely offered to read it for him; but Glover declined the fa¬ 
vour* and appeared to think that he acquitted himself extremely 
well*. Corneille* Dryden, Addison* Akenside and Thomson were 
wretched readers. Of the latter* Dr. Johnson remarks, that 
among his peculiarities wus a very unskilful and inarticulate 
manner of prononneing any lofty or solemn composition. He 
was once reading to Doddington* who being himself a reader 
eminently "elegant, was so much provoked by his odd utter¬ 
ance, that he snatched the paper from his hands* and told him 


* Garrickown tccilation, bow^fcr, wa«nnl peifcct, aoJ Dr. Jolm'<on u^ed to 
tell him tliut ha often mistook Uia eMiph.ilic woni in a iwiilenrc. There was a 
line in IhmUt, the omphft<cs of which he entinJy misuoderitood: 

f will daggers, but m none. 

IVJhch Ilf read: 

I will ^^eak bul use iiffre. 

Wlirn Dr. Johnson requested liiu to read the Seventh Commandment, 
Garrick pronounced it, " Tlioa not cominit adultery.'* ** You arc wrong/* 
said the Doctor, ** il U a negative precept* and ought to be pronounced, *Thou 
shall nat commit adiiltfry.' ” But Johnson himscir was ia error here, for the 
propur emphasis is: ** Thou fufC eommit adulteryfur the roromand w not 
in opposition to a contrary conusand, which would have required the emphasis 
on the word not alone, 

Dr. Taylor told Boswell another anerdole of Dr. Johasun'a triumphing over 
his old pupil. Garrick and Giflard (also an actor) were called on to repial tlm 
Nioth CoinRiandment: *' Thou shall not bear folse witness against thy acigb* 
bour." Both tried it and both mistook the emphaus* which Johnson explained 
was on the not and/>i/^ wirness. Slteridan in his l^ectares on tlie Art of Keading 

places the empliAsis wholly on the woirdJbi«e * bat neither he nor Johnson, I 

think* are quite right* because they both omit some emphases that are obviously 
required. BumUcs the emphasis on the word not, there should be an equal 
emphasis on the words thuU tuit and jaUo wiineu : Thou ihuU not bear fal%$ 
wiriHss against thy neighlH>ur. Tl»ereiii no direct opposition understood that 
4oold tqqhlre an eaclujuvc emphasis on not or /o/is. S^uch an omphasis would 
not be less absurd than an emphaus on the word no in the Sixth Commandinent: 
" Thou shall comialt no murder/* iostead of** Thou ^alt commit no murdfc/' 
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that he did not understand his own verses/* Dr. Johnson him* 
seif was an indifferent reader. Ills recitation is said to have 
been at once monotonous and violent. We loarn from Miss 
Seward that Walter Scott*s reading was equally imperfect* s 
though Scott has praised hers verj* handsomely. Tlic tone of 
her voice/’ he says, was melodious, guided by excellent taste, 
and well suited to reading and recitation, in which she willingly 
exercie^cd it/’ Southey also speaks in high terms of her mode of 
reading. She tells Cary (the Translator of Dante) that he is al¬ 
most the only ]>oct she is ucqiuuutcd with \vlu>5c reading is en* 
tircly just to his Muse. 

Hyrou is Siiid to have read with feeling, but to have had a 

Northumbrian burr in his speech.” CainplK'lI reads very like a 
Methodist parson. His ma//cr, and the choice of bisexpressions, 
in a fnrmul speech, arc always worthy of the poet and tlic patriot; 
but his maurter is a sad disappointment to his admirers. Tliosc 
who are familiar with hiui as a poet, and have felt the magic of 
his fine eye and his sweet though somewhat restruiued smile, 
could not easily conceive that he woulc^ injure the effect uf 
noble sentiments by such an extremely disagreeable delivery. 

Amongst the clergy of the Church of KngUnd there arc many 
correct and impressive readers of the Scriptures ; but when they 
descend from the pulpit they are too apt to bring its atmo¬ 
sphere along with them, and to turn a poem into a sermon. The 
Dissenters also, notwithstanding the many eloquent men amongst 
them, are generally still greater sinners in this respect, and in 
the must cheerful drawing-room make us fancy ourselves in a 
conventicle. There is a monotonous whine in thoir recitation of 
poetry that is perfectly intolerable. They regularly raise the voice 

• Lockfiart givei< a very diffarent account of Scott's ir.pile uf rtsadiuK* " He 
read aloud high poetry with far greater i»iniplicily, deptJi sud ufTeet than aay 
other man I ever heard; and in Macbeth or Julius Cssar. or the like, 1 doubt 
if Kemble could have beea more iQpresaive»''^J«citAur<*< Lift 3cotl« 
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at tlie beginning of every line, and drop it into inaodible whispers 
at the dose. * 

'i'herc are |>erhap8 a greater number of good readers amongst 
actors than in any other profession. Mrs. Siddons used to be in> 
vited to read Shakspeare at Court*. Perhaps histrionic orators 
do not read other kinds of poetry so well as they read the Drama. 
Tliey are too much inclined to act. Quin, however, was an 
exception. He is said to have read Milton with marvellous 
propriety.*' Joseph Fuweett also was a beautiful general reader. 
Hacliit tells us that his repeating some parts of Comus with 
his fine, deep, mellow •toned voice> particularly the lines, I 
have oft heard my mother Circe, with the Syrens three," &c. and 
the enthnsiatic nimmcnts lie made afterwards, were a treat to 
the cur and* to the soul. Henderson was a splendid reader; 
according to the testimony of Iluadcn his reading was superior 
to that of Kemble or Mrs. Siddons. 

A good reader may even blind us to the faults of an author by 
the charm of his delivery. Spence, on the authority of Richardson, 
tells ns that '* Mr. Hooke read some speeches of his Roman His¬ 
tory to the Speaker Onslow iwho piqued himself upon his own 
reading), and bogged him do give his opinion of the work : the 
Speaker answered in a passion, be could not tell what to think of 
it: it might be nonsense for aught he knew ; for that his man¬ 
ner of reading had bewitched him." 


* After Mrs. Siddoru had retired from the stage, she gave public readiugs of 
poetry at the Argyle Rooms ia l^oDdoD. It was observed that her reeding of 
Shskspearc was lar mure effecUve than her reading of Milton. Air, Campbell 
attribulos this to the supposKd circainf&tancu lliat llto poetry of Afillon is too 
spiritual to be husceptible of any iniprovemeot from elocution. 1 confess that 1 
do not agree with luiii. The glorious music of Milton must be doubly delight¬ 
ful when worthily expies^ed by that divinest ol all instraments^the human 
voice. In the case of Mrs. Siddons, we are to recollect that that Queen of Ac¬ 
tresses was on her own strong ground in dramulic poetry, and that the sympatljiei 
sod associations of the audience were naturally most at her command, when she 
wu uttering the words of SUahspeare* 
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It 18 Bsid that Sir James MackintoBh was a fine reader; though 

from the harshil^ss of his voice, I should not have supposed it. A 

respected friend of mine telU me tliat one day in ft large party at 

Hydruhadi on some person depreciating Cowley, Sir James took 

down the book from a shelf in the room, and saying that he was 

sure the gentleman could not have sufficiently studied that poet, 

he read tlie Chronicle** in a stvie that encliunted his audience. 

% 

Perhaps his truth of emphasis uud feeling overcame the disad¬ 
vantage of a bad voice. 

Tliough good poets are not nece$9ar!ly good readers of verse, 
and I have given the names nf several who illustrate the observa¬ 
tion, I still think that the best readers amongst the poets must 
recite their own compositions or those of their brethren with a 
peculiar ^vsfoand a magical effect. It is said that Vsrgil, Racine, 
and Boilcuu were adiiiiruble readers. Nat ]«ee was particu¬ 
larly distinguished for the beauty of his recitation. 11c was so 
pathetic a reader of bis own scenes/’ s»ys Cibber, '' that while he 
was reading to Major Mohun nt a rulicursal, Mohun, in the warmth 
of his admiration, threw down his part, f^nd said, * unless 1 were 
able to play it as well os you read it»« to what purpose should I 
undertake it ?* ” 

Mr. De Quincy (the Opium Rater) gives an interesting account 
of Charles Lamb as a reader ; und in speaking of his own habits, 
says, that at one period during illness he could not rend to him¬ 
self with any pleasure, yet tiiat he sometimes read aloud for tlte 
pleasure of others, for reading was an accomplishment of his, al¬ 
most the only one lie possessed/* ard if he was proud of any thing 
it was of this, because he had observed that no accomplishment 
was so rare. He describes Charles Lamb as a delightful reader 
of verse, though bis style of recitation wanted force, and was 
better suited to passages of quiet or solemn movement than to 
those of tumultuous passion. But the management of bis pauses, 
it is added, was judicious, his entmeiation distinct, his tones me- 
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lodious, and hia cadences wdl executed. This praise may excite 
some surprise, because it has been said that Laqfib*stammered even 
more in readiifg than in speaking. Amongst the best readers of 
modern times was Dr. Saycrs» of whom William Taylor of Nor¬ 
wich has written such an affectionate and interesting biography. 
** Throughout life.” says his biographer^ ** he was*one of the finest 
readers ever heard: expression of every kind was at his command; 
Lis own emotion was always transitive^ yet given with that 
subdued grace which is the expedient distinction between lecture 
and declamation.'' Mr. Pulwbcle (in his IVaditions and Recol¬ 
lections) records that Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) read poetry 
extremely well. He remembers the Doctor's reading some lines 
** with a voice so plaiittivcly soft, so musical in its cadences, that 
his whole soifl should s<*eni to have been attuned to sensibility and 
virtue, lint wlmt a medley is man of good and evil!" 

Wordsworth's reading of his own poetry is described by Ilazlitt 
as particularly imposing. In his favorite passages his rye beams 
with prrternatunil lustre, and the lueaning labours slowly up from 
his swelling brenst." *Mrs. Hemans, in a letter to a friend, also 
gives a pleasing ocrmint of Wordsworth's style of recitation. ** His 
rcAtling is very peculiar, but; to my ear. delightful: slow, solemn, 
enmest in expre^ssion, more than nny I have ever heard; when he 
roads or recites in the open air, his deep and rich tones seem to 
proceed from a >«[)irit-voice, and to belong to the religion of the 
place, they hannonixe so fitly with the thrilling tones of woods 
and waterfall#.," Coleridge was til<o u fine reader. The reporter 
of the poet s Table Talk mentions that upon his telling him, that 
he did not very well recollect the Prothalamion of Spenser, " Then 
1 mu^t read you a bit of it," ^aid Coleridge, aud fetching the book 
from the next room, he recited the whole of it in his finest manner. 

1 parl:'*ulur1y hear in mind/* continues the reporter (the poet's 
relative), "the sensible diversity of tone and rhythm with which 
he guve the concluding line of each of the strophes of the poem ; 
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Sweet Thames, run soAIy ’till I end my tong. 

Talfoard, in his life of L>tfnb> tells us that Coleridge was some* 
times induced to recite portions of ** ClirUtabel/’ ** then en« 
shrined in mannscript from eyes profane and that he gave 
a bewitching effect to its wizard imes.’* ** But more peculiarly 
beautiful than this** continues Talfourd, was hia recitation of 
Kubla^Khan. As he repeated the passage— 

A damv] with n c1ul< iiner 
In a vision oner I miw : 

It nus un Al>)ssiniaii tnaul, 

And un liei dull inier she play'd 
Sin;*mi; of Moumi Abom^ 

Lis voice seemed to mount and melt into air as the images grew 

more visionary, and the suggested a^ociutions mure rc^noto/* 

Very little attention is paid at the generality of schools to ac« 

curacy and variety of empliasi^ and rudcncc. The consequence is 

% 

that few persons even Hiiioiig^t tlio^c who have received what is 
called an elegant cdacation. ate able to read either prose or ver^u 
with propriety and effect. ]Vlo«>t leader^ burry over the tinest prose 
composition like u panigmph in u newspaper, os it ilicy Imd no 
time to spare: or turn poctiy into prose b) «i cold and carclcns 

i 

intonation, nr by harsh and erroneous accents. Faults in prose- 
reading, however, though more cu&ily avoided, arc far less dU- 
gusting than in the recitation of vene. Kven early as the 
time of Elizabeth, the poets used to complain of the manner in 
which their works were recited. Beaumout, in hib Iiiiqb to Fletcher 
on the failure of his Faithful Shepherd,** speaks with impatient 
contempt of bad readers of verse : 

« Of diose— 

\firy reading makes verse senseless prose.** 

Tlic iir«t and most important requisite for excellence in reading, 
is a thorough comprehension of the author's meaning; for unless 
we fully apprehend his sentiment or intention, it ii impossible to 
give the right tone and cadence. The slightest error in these 
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respects has such a serious effect; that a writer is quite at the 
mercy of his reader. A greater pnaishment to'a poet could hardly 
be conceived than that of makiog him listen to his own composi¬ 
tions ioaccurately or uQtastefulIy recited*. I have never met 
with more than two or three individuals in private life who could 
read an ode or an elegy in a style that was not absolutely offensive. 

The two most common though opiiositc faults in the reading of 
verse arc a disregard of those fine harmonies which distinguish 
verse from prose, and a wliiric or sing-song. These are the 
Scylla and Charybdis of recitation. To avoid such serious dangers 
requires the nicest art—the utmost delicacy of taste. Tlio reader 
who can succeed in this difficult task, and keep precisely the right 
tone, accent, and empliusis, and preserve at the same time an air 
of case anti freedom in the management of his voice, must be no 
ordinary person. Such excellence is not a mere mechanical ac¬ 
complishment. It not only requires something of the perseve¬ 
rance of a Demosthenes, but many personal and iutcUpctual 
qualities of a rare aud brilliant order. 

The rules for rcadiug verse are eo unsettled, that many points 
of considerable importance must be left entirely to the taete and 
feeling of the reciter. It ia not, for instance, yet agreed amongst 
the teachers of elocution, wl^ether or not a slight pause should be 
made at the end of every line of verse just sufficient to mark its 
limits. Dr. Lowth, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Blair and 
Mr. Sheridan arc in favour of this pause; Walker and others 
arc against it. I am inclined to agree with the former, that 

* ** I laugh hearthy/’saysOweQ Feltliaiu (in his ol Pliiloxeuu;$’s 

jest, who passing hy nod lioanog some masaos mis-scr»<og hw (with their 

ignorant sawing of them,) falls W breaking aronin. They a-'k tlic cau^m, and he 
replies, they spoil Imi» wort, and he theiis. CertaiDiy a wui thy poet is so far from 
being a fool, that there is some wit required m him that shall be able to read him 
well; and without the true accent, numbered poetry docs lose of the gloss. It 
was a speech beconnn^ an able poet of our own, when a lord read liU verses 
crookedly, and he bcseeched his lordship not to murder him in his own lines, 

* lU that speaks false Latin breaks Prisciaii's head; but ho that repeats a verse 
ill puts ilomer out of joint,’ ” 
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there ought to be a very slight^ and except to a fine ear, a 

scarcely perceptible pause of suspension at the end of every line# 

# 

whether of rhymed or blank N'ersc; but it should seem, if I may 
say so, more like a link than a break in the chain of harmony. 

If any one is asked a second time to read aloud by any number 
of persons of good taste whom he has no reason to suppose arc 
inclined to flatter him. he may congratulate himself upon the pos¬ 
session of a very rare and delightful accomplishment. Fur tny 
own [lart I repent, that I have heard very few persons in private life 
attempt to read poetry aloud who did not cither irritate their nudi- 
tors or lull them into an untimely slumber. I have met with many 
who could write goo<l poetry, but very few who could read it pro¬ 
perly. They who have been present at poctietd readings in private 
parties know what a wearisome trial of courtesy it is to keep up 
an Air of attention. The eyes begin to close in spite of onc^s polite¬ 
ness, and to make those ** pictures when they're shut" of which 
Coleridge speaks ; while like the waves on the sea-shore as de¬ 
scribed by Shelley, the reader's voice breathes over the slumbering 
brain a dull monotony. Tliat Anna Seward HcMcrvcd her reputa¬ 
tion as a fine reader is suflicicntly evident 'from the circumstance 
of her having been so frequently solicitod to read Shiikspcnro 
aloud to difiercut companies, that at last the tassk was beyond her 
strength. One evening, from reading all the principal scenes in 
Macbeth, she found herself so much injured tliat us she assured 
her friends, she never breathed freely afterwards. 

Mr. Southey in the preface to his Madoc, in the new edition of 
his poems, has made the foil owing complimentary mention of Miss 
Seward, with which I shall concladc the present article:—" Sir 
Walter Scott has estimated with characteristic skill Miss Seward's 
powerof criticism and her strong prepossessions on literary points. 
And believing that the more she was known the more she would 
have been esteemed and admired, 1 bear a willing testimony to her 
accomplishments and her genius, to lier generous disposition, her 
frankness, her sincerity and warmth of heart." 

S 8 9 
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^ SPRING. 

The fre&h and joyous Spring; at length is seen» 

And all things breathe of bliss. Tlie youthful year 
Hath burst the barriers time and tempest rear ; 

And clothed in vernal beauty* smiles serene 

The quick-reviving earth. Tliough long hath been 

The trance of Nature on the naked bier 

Vfhere ruthless V/inter mocked her slumbers drear. 

And reut with icy hand her robes of green. 

At last *tis brightly broken ! Glossy trees. 
Resplendent meads und variegated flowers, 

Gleam in the sun, and tremble in the breeze ! 

And now with dreaming eye the poet sees 
Fair shapes of jileasure haunt romantic bowers. 

And laughing streaioiets chase the flying hours ! 


SONNET—TO HEALTH. 

Oh ! I have souf^it thee over hill and plain. 

In life’s bright morn, with Temperance my guide. 
And Hope und laughing Pleasure at my side, 
Rose-chceked Mygeia ! And not all in vain 
I wandered then o’er Nature's sweet domain. 

For we have met where timid Dryads hide. 

And where proud rivers in their glory glide 
Rencath the summer sun. Jlut care and pain 
Have bound me now with adamantine chain ; 

Dark thoughts and images of death deride 
My dearest dreams, tny passions and my pride ; 
And, oh ! no more, (so ruthless Fates ordain,) 
These languid limbs the cheerful haunts shall gain. 
Where thou and rural happiness abide I 
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ON PROSE MEMORANDA FOR POETICAE 

COMPOSITION. 


IjORb BfaoN made frequent poetical use of his own journals 
and letters. He sometimes even repeated the same thought 
in several different prose writings, and then iinally enshrined 
it in immortal verse, la a letter to Mr. Murray, dated Dio* 
dati, Sept. 2i), 181C, he says, We huve been to the Griiulel* 
wahl, and the Jangfraw, and stood on the summit of the 
Wengen Alp, and seen torrents of nine hundred feet in full, and 
glaciers of all dimensions: we have heard shepherds’ pipes and 
avalanches, and looked on the clouds foaming up from the valley 
hclow us, like the spray of the ocean of In his journal, there 

is the following similar passage;—** Hean! the avalanches fulling 
every five nearly. From whence wcTstood, on the Wciigcri 

Alp, we had all tlicsfc in view on one side ; on the other, the clouda 
rose from the opposite valley, curliny dp perpendicular preuipiccs 
like the foam from the ocean of htll. It was white and sulphury ** 
These descriptions were at last reproduced in Manfred. 

“ Ve avalitnchesy -- 

1 hear ye ntomently uIkivg^ iTCiicath 
Crash wiiii a frequent ronflirt. 

The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
liiie curihtg fast beneath mo, white uod stili>hury, 

Like foamf/vm the roiaed ocean if deep hell/' 

I will give two further specimens—“Arrived at the Orindch 
w'old; rode to the higher glacier—likea/rozcn AarWcflUf/* * * * # • 
Passed wliole woods of withered pines, all withered; trunks 
stripped and barkiese, branchless, lifeless; done by a single winter.*^ 
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O'er tbe sav^e sea. 

The ocean of the mountain ice, * 

We skim iu ragged breakers, which' put on 

The aspect of a tumbling tempest's loam 

Frozen in a moment/* Afanfred, 

** Like blnutcd pineSf 

Wrecks of a sing/e winter, b<rrk/cis, bruuch/e$s.’^ 

Ibid. 

Dr. Johnson, a poet very different indeed from Byron, occa« 
sionally made n&e of prose notes in the preparation of his verses. 
The following rough hint or memorandom was used in bis Irene, 

** M.^uourr (to InrAP.)* 1 have tried thoe, and joy to find that thou 
deservest lo 1>e loved by Muliomei,^with a mind great as his own. Sure 
tlion art an error of niiture, and an cxi-cptiou to the of tliy sex, and art 

Itnmnml: iVi«* sentimnuU like thine wore never to nink into nothing. I 
Ihongin uU liic thoughts of ihe lair had 1)oon lo select the graces of the day, 
disclose the colours of ihu flanutiiig (Howinu) robe, tune the voice and roll 
llio eye, the gem, clioo»» the dress, and add new roses to the fading 
check, hill—sparkling/* 

This passage is thus transformed into metre in the tragedy: 

** Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine; 

Tliy soul rom^pletes Uie triumph of Ihy fiire; 

1 thought, forgjve my fair, the noblest aim, 

TIkc Hirongcst effort of a female soul 
Was but lo cIkkmc the graces of the day, 

To tune the tonuiie, lo teudi tiic eyes tu roll. 

Dispose the noJoum of tlie flowing robe. 

And add new roses to the fading cheek/' 

It is said that Pope's Essay on Criticism was first written out in 
prose by his own hand, and that the Essay on Man was versified 
after the original prose sketch, funiishccl to the jioct by his ** guide, 
philosopher, and friend/’ Lord Bolingbrokc. A similar practice 
is recommended hy Vida in his Art of Poetry; and Warton tells 
US, that when Pneiue had fixed on a subject for a play, he wrote 
down in plain prose, not only the subject of each of the five acts, 
but of every speech. When be had done this to hia satisfaction. 
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he used to say, “ My tra^^dy is finished.” Moore observes that 
it was much the same case with Sheridan, who, whenever he un- 
dertook any subject in verse, used to write down his thoughts 
first in a sort of poetical prose, with here and there a rhyme or 
metrical line as they might occur, and afterwards reduce, with 

much labour, " tb?8 anomalous compound” to regular jioetry, A 

• 

practice of this nature, however, should not be too generally adopt* 
ed in poetical composition. It may be very advisable in some 
particular kinds of poetry', suck us the didactic, and the dcncriptive; 
but in those compositions which r<H(uirc ijuick bursts of passion, or 
thoughts that breathe, and w*ords that burn,” there is something 
uncongenial and chilling in so mechanical an operation, and in the 

very nature of mere prose itself. The music of vernu, tlie beauty 

• 

of those expressions usually connected with poetical associations, 
and the elevation or abstraction of mind which is required in the 
production of poetry with nil its proper adjuncts, excite the ima¬ 
gination and proM*rve it in the reipiisite state of activity and fervour. 
The mere ditlicultics of vci'sifieatioii, arc by no means su great as 
is generally supposed, when the poet is in a fflvonildc mood. Pope 
has confessed that he often found one couplet suggest an oilier. 
We have al>o the authority of Milton, n>r saying, that there arc 
certain thoughts that voluntarily move harmonious numbers.” 
Ill descriptive poetry, however, especially, where minute niul quick¬ 
ly changing appearances ure to be preserved, and the memory is 
apt to he unfaithful, the practice of taking prose notes from the 
book of nature is, perhaps, both justifiable and judicious. It is 
analogous to the practice of a sister art. Studies from Nature are 
thought no deduction from a painter's supposed power of imagina¬ 
tion or facility of execution. 
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STANZAS. 


I. 

Oh ! deem not that my heart is cold. 
Though *inid the social throng 
I silent sit, as if controlled 

I)y some deep sense of wrong ; 

It is not that the voice of mirth 
Sounds harshly in mine car. 

Nor that my soul denies the worth 
Of Friendship's smile sincere 


11 . 

Hut oft upon my sunniest hour 
A fitful sadness falls. 

And shades prophetic round me lour, 

’Till ev’ery scene appals. 

1 could not tell thee whence or whv 
Comes this o’erwhclming change, 

Tliut makes what else might charm mine eye 
Seem desolate and strange. 

lit. 

As sometimes o’er the brightest day 
The sudden shadows sail. 

So dreams of darkness and dismay 
O'er Life’s best hopes prevail. 

I see such mystic visions now. 

And tremble at my fears,*^* 

Oh ! then, forgive my clouded brow^ 

My silence and my tears I 
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** or ftU the heavenly gilts, that morul men commend, 

What trusty tieasuro in the world can cuuntcrvail a rrirnd/** 

Sichohtx ilriMihtfil*, 

*’ In the mornifig, after the prieM lad given him the \»M i^acramcntu, he said-* 
* Uioru is nothing that is mejtiiiriou*^ hul viitucand rricndiiliip; amlindccd 
frivmWhip lUelf is only a part i>r%’iMu<s' '* 

Spfnrfi'$ AniTihtr'. of Popf. 

'* Oh I wh:it A rare thing a fnend' How true is ihai old >iiyinu ; that the uhq 
of a friend is inorv pleasing and uei'C^sary ilian the clenumUtif Hie and 
water.” 

• •IjDiitafgiif. 

'* The friends thon hast, and their adnpluiu irm\. 

Grapple thorn to liiy soul with hooks of htetd.*’ 

ahtfkhpeuiH', 

Moar men flatter themselves that they arc not only cHiia}}]e of 
friendship, but that they have luuiiy friciidb. To a superficial ub* 
Aicrver, human life apjKrors to abound in frb;iid.shipu; but it {yre* 
sents a very dilferent aspect to those who cuu ]>enetrate bcucatli 
the surface. Friendship is so rare/* ub9cr>c*s Sir Philip Sidney, 
that it is almost doubtful, whether it is a thin^ indeed, ur u 
mere word/* Poets and moralists have concurred in eulogisinj; 
its advaiituges, and lamenting its uiiccrtuinty. A familiar anec¬ 
dote on the subject has been versified by Cowper; 

Horatio's servant once, witli bow and cringe 
Swinging the ^mrlour door upon its hinge, 

Dreading a illative, and over-awed 

he shodfil trespass, begged to go abroad. 

(*o fellow! whither?—turning short about— 

Nay. Stay at home—you're always going out. 


* An old English Poet^tlie second writer of blank*verw after Surrey, lie 
Hourished in the early part of the lOtii ceatury. 
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Trs but a step, sir, ju.^t at the street's end. 

For what ?—An please your sir, to see a friend. 
A«fHend! Horaiio cried, and seemed to start— 
VeH, marry shall thou, nud all my heart. 

And fi'tcli my eWk ; for, tlioueh the night lie raw, 
ril see him too—/Ae JirU / tT-crunoV^ 


'‘It is with friends as mill gliostF,*' says Hochefoucault; 
" things that every body talks of, and scarcely uuy hath seen." 

Hut, howc\xr rare may be real friendship, mew are so little 
formed to live alone, thot when they cannot grasp its substance, 
they love to cheat themselves with its shadow. They who have the 
fewest friends have often the most ac<|uai&tancos. The latter arc 
a kind of proxies for the former, and usually hour the same name, 
though thc^ arc really of a very different character. I’crhaps faith in 
some matters is less involuntary than philosophers liavc supposed; 
as nothing seems more common than for men to believe necording 
to their wi.dics, and to reject whal is opposed to their Minify or 
their interest. Tims we frequently find a person of shrctvtlncj^s 
and good sense congratulating himself on a long list of supposed 
frie(id.*<, who in reality, are heartless and selfish beings, whose 


characters arc as clear as daylight to all the rest of the world. 
Men protect themselves' from the fear of infidelity in friendHliip, 
and the horror of discovering that they arc alone in the world, 
by a voluntary blindness* llic greatest optimist in friendship is 
indisposed to put tlie truth and constancy of his friends to a very 
severe triid. He dreads to be undeceived. It is generally consi¬ 
dered a very dangerous thing to borrow money from a ineud, or 
to rival him in love or fame. That which is commonly called 
friendship would not stand the test. Cioidsmith's story of 
Alcandcr and Septimius, in which one friend resigns the band of 
his mistress to the other, with such a magnanimons self-sacrifice, 
is a pretty romance, but has no counterpart in common life. 

Mr. Lundor in his ** Imaginary Conversations'' makes Cicero 
thus express himself—" Could 1 begin my existence again, and 
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what IS equally impossible, coulil I see before me nil I have seen. 
I would have few ucquaiutances. fewer fTiefulshiiis, no familiarities. 
Tills rubbish, for such it {'euemlly is, cullcetiiig; ut the base of an 
elevated mind, lessens its height and iiupuirs its charootor/* 
There is no doubt that the being linked by the more forms and 
courtesies of society to a very extensive circle, must be injurious 
alike to a man*s ease, purity, and itulcpendeuce. He has too 
muny different o|iuiions to study, and too many tastes to satisfy, 
to be able to iudulgu his own particular impulses. Instead of 
standing out boldly and prominently as an individual, he becomes 
only an iusignificant part of the great mass, ami wliirlcd away 
like a mere straw, amidst the generni refu*<e that soils the stream 
of life. A man of cnuuent intellectual and inonil woilb cannot 
long mingle harmoniously with the crowd without it sacrihec of 
character. The delicate bloom of virtue is soon ruljbcd off by a 
close contact with the world, and the liiicst thouglitn and specula- 
tions arc exchanged for more vulgar nod sordid interests. Unless 
a man hiwcrs himself to the level of those about hiju by unworthy 
compliunccb, he is rcgardcil with ajculou^cyc. Ili^ Bupuriority 
is u tacit censure on tlic rest of the wdrld. Tlmy cnll his inte¬ 
grity chiirlbhiicj«j«, and his genius emaitrioity. '* Crent wit/* 
espGcinlly of that kind which renders a man unfit to mingle with 
the throng, is always held to l)c very ‘'nearly allied tu mad¬ 
ness.’' He who mixes with the world, and yet endeavours to 
breast the stream of popular opinion, is considered more odd tlian 
wise. Thus a man who has many friends hii> generally very few 
worth having, nor docs lie tlesen e to have better ones ; for it is 
only by u dishonoruhle flexibility in his owu ebaracter that he cun 
sarround himself with it host of intimates, sill differing more or 
less from himself, and from each other. The friendslnp that is 
of any value consists in a close communion of mind, ns well as 
heart, and such is the selfishness of most meu, the inequality of 
human capacities, nud the endless variety of dispositions, that 
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nothings is so rare as the uajod of con^nial spirits. A man may 
pass through a long life without meeting with one companion, 
into whose breast he could safely pour the secrets of his so\il, or 
from whom he might expect a perfect and disinterested sym¬ 
pathy. Montaigne has some excellent observations on tlic rarity 
of friendship, and relates the anecdote of a young soldier, who, 
when asked by Cyras, what he would take for a horse with which 
he hod just won the prize at a race, and whether he would 
exchange him for a kingdom, replied, No, truly, sir ; but I 
would freely part witli him to gain a friend, could I had a man 
worthy of «uch a relation.** When Socrates was asked why he 
had built so small a house—Small os it is,'* he replied, ** I wish 
I had friends enough to fill it.** 

Rochcfoucault, who studied human nature closely, observed, 
that in the misfortunes of our best friends we always find some¬ 
thing that docs not displease ns. Swift has confirmed the truth 
of this maxim, and has illustrated it by his verses on his own 
death, in which he anticipates the observations of hi.« surviving 
friends with great sag^ity and n caustic humour. To those who 
neither analyze their own feelings, nor dive into the hearts of 
others, this view of human nature may seem os untrue as it is 
shucking. They perceive not with what eager and indecent haste 
unhappy intelligence is comniunicatcd hy /rienrfff, and how trans¬ 
parent is tlic veil of sadness that is worn on such occasions. A 
keen eye may often detect an ill-suppressed smile beneath it, like 
the sunlight bchiud an April cloud. I have seen instauccs in 
which it has broken out into actual laughter. People arc some¬ 
times heard to express a sense of horror at their own indifference 
to the aiHictions of their frieuds, and liolf-conscioDs of a strange 
internal pleasure, arc unable to account for it. It is truly said, 
that the most difficult of all knowledge is the knowledge of our 
own hearts. This secret satisfaction arising from the distresses 
of others is owing to the sense of superior fortune, increased 
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l>y conttast, and not to any natural mnlig^nity of dis^position, 
might be superficially imagined. All happines^a is comparativo, 
and we measure our own lot by that of others! This view of 
the subject in some degree blunts the edge of Rochcfoiicanlt'a 
remark, which would otherwise u terrible sarcasm against 
human nature. ' To enable us to overcome the dihposiiion to con¬ 
gratulate ourseircs on our own good fortune at the expense of 
others, our friendship must i>c strong indeed. Hiosc who think 
they have mnny friends of such truth and fervour iiuinlgc in a 
very gross delusion. 

A gentleman once gave mo a few othl pages, which he got by 
mere accident, of a work entitled “ The JoHr»at of n ^V/AOWrtvr,'* 
being the diary of the iuiuosi thoughts und feelings of the cele¬ 
brated Lavatcr. a keen stndcnl of his own heartland the hearts 
of others. The Journal was not originully intended for publi¬ 
cation. •'Lest 1 shouhl deceive says the author, I 

will make a dnn resolution never tu show these remarks to 
auy person whatever.’* Aixl he iiiidcrtukes to put down ovory 
thing as truly and os carefully os if he bad to read the Journal tu 
his Guil. The following p:issagc maiy be given va a specimen of 
his confessions (inoi'e genuine than <hose of Uous^cuu), and as a 
curious uvidciicc of his severe and searching self-^tudy. TJie 
))ook \Yould have delighted Uochcfuucault. 

** SttfHhu/, JtnKffoy I he sftXHth .—When I awoke, a messenger 

waiting for me, ddivenuj^ h letter from n»y friend**’*, ut 11-, who 

eunvuteil mu to puy him a visit, if pov>iblr, for lit* \cry ill. 

“ 1 wus fnolueuw], and yet this loielli^oiu-u ^tfd stiff/tt/tiitff ift 

t/, C>od kiiu\v»! 1 love my Iricud :»mf*cn*ly ^ his druth xsoiM 

grfeto mv much. It m not th^ /iitw thnl mrnshttnf/ 

ujirufiii({ lutef/if^et/i'c, sctwvU fo /#tr mi mi wUh m-rrl Jov. 1 rccolltrt to 
lm\e felt oai*o on a sudden ulnrni of Utv, HOTnethiir^ so very plriniio:, that, 
on rtHi] rvlleclton, makes me shudder. Was Uiis sensation llic eflurrt of the 
novelty, und the suddenness of tlic utHnii, or of ilie po'^entimunt of the 
concern ichivh fhi»sc with tehom I ittoutd hnre on lif' ronverhin^ 

on ihut iHchleHt xcould >Aciu\ und which ik sttmcKhol jluttcring to the 
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narraiur? Or was it the effect of the cor»ffised idea of the clianges whioh 
iiiiemipted the sameness of my thoughts or occit pal ions ? Or was it, 
which is most likely, the consequence of the teHUitton of bviug 

tX€Mp(ittfnm the nnforUiue vykich befulU <w* threatens ttlhenJ 

** 1 should like to know whut passes in the minds of other people, and 
pfirllcularly of tliosc who have an humane, feeling heurl, when they Ate 
snrpnsied by important, and, at the sumo time, afflicting intelligence. 
However, 1 apprehend that most of liKmi either do not pay proper atten¬ 
tion to situations of that kind, or are anxious lo hide their feelings from 
others, and, |»evhapH from themselves. Yet, I think, one oiiaht to observe 
one's self with the utmost cunr in such cases; mid, in order to recollect 
afferwards, to one's own lienefit, the most secret emotions of tlic mind, one 
ought to commit tliem fiuthfaUy to writing in the first tranquil moment. 

** I comuninicuted the letter to my wife, mude prepamtion for my 
journey, sctilnl in haste some business, gave .^me orders, and then step- 
pcil into lhecA^^fl^;e. 

** C'Oiisteniation, unxiirty, uncnsincss, mtd u teerti ftalisfocUonf on ric- 
conni *f f/te/ny Vy x/Htv/y arrival v'ouM affanl my friend^ b/U not onl}/ on 
occounl (f boi uIm» tf Mcpniisr teftkh t expected hmu ffami his 

family iruald me^aml shamr im Qcamut of that iiatifa\:tuw^ succeed¬ 
ed each other, alternately, in the first quarter of an hour*. 

‘‘I Iwgau to pmy: M>! my Uod! how iiregidar and impure are my 
thoughts 1 tVlicn will my heart lie in such ueoiidjtioii that 1 shall be able 
to look upon myself without blushing I^MercifulOod! guide my Ihougiits 
and sensations, ixirticularly at present.’ 

Beal friendsbip is almost as exclusive as love, and cannot he 
diffused over a large circle* 1 can hardly call that man my friend 
who cares as mucli for a hundred other people as he does for me. 

I am not satisfied witli a hundredth share of his heart. He 

% 

might as well pretend to love as many mistresses. He cannot 
liavc an equally deep feeling for them all. In the event of a 
contrariety of interests amongst them, how is he to act ? Every 
body's friend is no one's. Jealousy is almost as much allied to 
friendship as to love, and it is more natural to see friends in pairs 
than in triads or in scores. The close communion of a great 
number of people is sociality, but not friendship, 


These are geauioe confe^siuus, and show a profound self-knowledge. 
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Some people talk of friendship as if it were as common a thing 

as the sexuni adc^ction, which is by no means the case. All men 

• 

at some period of tlieir lircs have been lircd hv the latter passion, 
but comparatively very few of uny act liave felt tlie force of 
genuine friendship. Love U a compoiiiul feeling, and is fed with 
the grossest food ; but friendship is a passion which must exist 
entirely on a moral ur intellectual diet. Though love is more 
hen* and ardent, it is also more fickle and uncertain. Jt is sub¬ 
ject, as are all physical passions, to a fatal siitiety. It is destroyed 
by fruition. Rut the appetite of friendslnp gniws with what it 
feeds on. Love U like a hunter who cares not for the game when 
once caught, wliich he may have piirancJ with the most intense 
and brenthless eagerness, i^ovc U strongest in pursuit, friendship 
ill possession. 

The ancient philosophers were enthusiastic adviicatcs of friend¬ 
ship, and amongst tlic Greeks it was made a point of religion 
and legislation. lint Chiistimiity liu» been thought by some to 
nullify this virtue. Soamc Jeiivns, in his *' View of the Tiitcnial 
Evidence of the Christian Religion/’ inaifitains, that it is not con- 

a 

siatent with that universal benevolence which is iiieuIcHtcd by the 
Scriptures*. Ur. Johnson scorns to* lean tn the same opinion, 
and Shaftesbury in bis ** Characteristics*' in»fists that private 
friendship is a virtue purely voluntary in a riiristian. lie •‘sup¬ 
ports his argument with an extract from Bishop Taylor, who 
observes that the word friendship, in the sense commonly under¬ 
stood by it, is not so much as mentioued m the New Testament]. 

* ** It U totally inrompatiblo,’' ha uht^rxe^, tlic i'cnius and spirit o( 

the Got'Pi^l." MclcnoUt in hU remarks i>u Cjc«ro's 7.<«/tNA wanvily comhaU 
nodon. 

t Jlut Bishop Heber (who by the way, wrote a Life of Bishop Taybi/) 
made tbe following remark m a lottor to Mr. Ilnmby : ** Whatever may be oar 
pro^p4H!l^ of intorcoufH*] livic, 1 am not one of Uiom; who apprehend that a well* 
gronndoil o^em even for earthly bein^K will jKirUh with the present world ; and 
1 trust I am not presutiiptuoua in cherisbm^ tlic hope, that many of the friend- 
ships begua here, may be among tbe aouroea of our everlasting happiness." 
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Boswc]l records tbe following cooFcrsation on this subject be¬ 
tween J)r. Johnson and Mra« Knowles (a Quaher lady). 

JaitHSon: A?] frieiidship h prefemn^ the iri(ere9t of a friend (o the 
fs^lpcior perhaps tin* interest of others; so that an old Greek 

* lie tliul hus J'ricntis has noJnnid.* Now Clirlstianity recommends 
universal hctievolenre, to consider all men as our brethrcit; wh^li is con¬ 
trary to the VIline of rrirodshij), us described by the ancient philosoplters. 
Surely, mudain, your sect innst approve of this; for yon call all men 
/Viearf*/* J\ilrs, Kootrh i: We are coninnpiderl to do good lo all men, 
but es])ectally to iheiii that an* of the hom<eUold of fuith I" Johmm: 
•• Well, imiUnm, the honseliolil of faiih w %%idi; enoiinh.’* Mrs, Know/cx: 

But, Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apostle's, yet litere was one whom 

/ovcJ. John wsis culled the disciple whom Jesus loved!" Jofiamn: 
(with eyes sparkliiit; limigiiantly,) ** Very well, indeed, mudmn. You 
have Kuid very well." UinnccU: A fme uppltcatiuii. Bray sir, had you 
over thought ofh?’* ** I had not, sir.*’ 

But though there is certainly a spirit at exclusiveness in friend¬ 
ship itself, it dues not follow that it is necessarily opposed to that 
universal phrianthrcipy which is so incessantly aud so beautifully 
recommended by the Christian religion. To entertain exactly 
the same esteem and lovcrfur all men is utterly impossible, because 
wc esteem and love individuals for qualities with which all men 
are not equally endowed. There arc also natural instincts which 
interfere with this equality of regard. Every mother must prefer 
the interest of her own offspring to that of others. All that can 
he expected from us is, the cultivation of a spirit of charity and 
good, will towards the whole human race; and they who are 
capable of an intense and passionate friendship cannot he cruel or 
cold-hearted towards any portion of their fellow-creatures. In 
fact, in the composition of a genuine friendship there arc many 
of the liighest and most generous virtues. A merely selfish man 
cannot be a fricud, neither can an evil-mitidcd or a foolish one. 
Voltaire defines friendship ** a tacit contract between two sensible 
and virtuous persons.’^ ** The wicked,” be says, ** have only 
accomplices; the voluptuous, companions; the interested, asso* 
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ciates ; idle men, connexions; hud princes, courtiers. Cethegns/' 
he adds, **wa8 the accomplice of Cataline. and Msecenas, the 
courtier of Octavius; but Cicero was ihe/netid of Atticus.*' 
There are many ddightfol examples of literary friendship. 
Perhaps one reason of the fervour of friendship between men of 
letters is their facility of mental intercourse. They arc in the 
habit of clothing their most subtle thoughts and associa** 
tiona in a transparent diction. The communion of such men 
is perfect, and the intense delight with which they compare 
minds, and kindle at the social cuUisiun of their most secret con¬ 
ceptions, is inconceivable by ordinary persons. Tbcir mcntnl 
characters arc more firmly fixed, and their opinions are not liable 
to be affected by the breath of frivolous scandal or by slight 
external occurrences. They live as it were iu a world df their own, 
in which there are fewer mutabiUties than in the materiul world 
with which other men arc connected. They do not care for the 
idle gossip of society. Their couversation is about departed 
spirits, and is full of glorious abstractions. They arc liand and 
glove with Milton aud Sliukspeare, wiUi^acon and with New¬ 
ton, while they have not even a bowing acquaintance with their 
next-door neighbour. How beautiful an instance of literary 
friendship is that of Beaumont and itletcher, whose labours were 
so mingled, that no critic has been able to separate them ! Their 
union is eternal! It is scarcely necessary to allude to the friend¬ 
ship of Virgil und Horace, Petrarch and Boccacio, Chaucer and 
Gower, Surrey and Wyatt, Milton and Marvel, Cowley and Harvey, 
Isaac Walton and Charles Cotton, Lloyd and Churchill, Pope and 
Swift, and Byron and Moore. Of these interesting literary friend¬ 
ships almost every one must have read. How touchingly bus Gray 
commemorated his affection for West, in the following Sonnet. 

** In vain to me tbe smiling morning shines, 

And reddening Plio^bus lifts his goldeu fire; 

The birds in iheir amorous descautjoin, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green oiiire. 

2 u 
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These can, alas, for other notes repine; 

A different object do these eyes require; 

My lonely an^ish melts no heart but mine; 

An^ in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 

Yet morning smiles tlie busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men; 
The fields to all tlieir wonted tribute bear; 

To warm tiieir little loves the birds complsiin, 
f fruitless mourn for him that cannot hear, 

And weep tlie more because I weep in vain/' 


The friendoliip of Montaigne and Stephen de Boetius was such 
as is rarely known in ordinary life,—a friendship so entire, and 
so perfect, that certainly the like is hardly to be found in story/’ 
Nothing cun exceed the passionate and disinterested tenderness 
with which ihoy regarded each other. After the death of Boetius^ 
of which his friend has given us so pathetic a relation, life seemed 
•• one dark tedious night" to the survivor. •• From the day that 
I lost him/’ says Montaigne, *' I have only languished in life, and 
the very ])lcasurcs that present themselves to me. instead of com« 
forting me, double my,affliction for the loss of him. We were 
half^sharers in every thing; and methinks, hy outliving him, / 
defraud him of his share This approaches nearly to Dryden’s 
aomewhat extravagant description of friendship in bis All for 
Love/' 


^ I was his soul: he lived not but in me; 

We were so closed wilhin each otJier*s breast, 
The ri^*els were not found that joined us Uni; 
TImt does not reach us yci ; we were so mixed, 
As mectinfi: slrearus, both to oa»clvcs were lost; 
We were our mass: we could not give nor take, 

But from the same; for he was I, X he. 

• • « • • 

If I have any joy when thou art absent, 

I grudge it to myself; mcthMa I rvh 
Thsc if thy p«r^/’ 
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YouDg puta the loss of a friend in a still stron^r light: 

WIten friends jwt 

"Tig the survivor dies/’ * 

It is this kind of social intercourse which is described by Seneca. 

Friendship/’ says he, lays all things common, and nothing 
can be good to the one that ts ill to the other, 1 do not speak of 
such a community as to destroy one another's propriety: hut as 
the father and mother have two childcni, not one a piece, but 
each of them two/’ When we consider what arc the real claims of 
friendship, and look around us in the workl in si'urch of a true 
friend, we may well despair of success, lie who has one such 
treasure may think himself supremely fortunate. Ordinary con* 
nections in society arc merely supported by an interchange of 
interests, which is interrupted at the first inequality.* This corn- 
mercc of benefits is attended with as much selfishness and mean 
arithmetic on both sides as the negociations of the lowest traders. 
It resolves itself into the simple question of profit and loss. The 
general craving for society and intolcnincc of solitude is not so 
much traceable to a spirit of sociality as an uueasy vacancy of 
miud, and the absence of internal and independent sources of 
amusement. Most men arc anxious to escape from tlicir own 
thoughts, and dread the dulncss of a self-conversation. They 
find tlicir own company iusupportablc, and arc sometimes com* 
pelled to fly for relief even to those whom they dcsjiisc. llius, 
** kings,” as Burke says, are fond of low company,” because in 
such society they can best forget their own wcuri?«omc identity, 
and throw off that uneasy weight of satiety and care which is 
peculiar to their isolate<I condition. The friendship which seems 
go abundant in general society is a sad Illusion, and nothing nan 
be more contradictory and absurd than the manner in which the 
mass of people speak, in their absence, of those whom they call 
their friends. They should ask themselves how far they would be 
ready to sacrifice their own immediate interest for the benefit of 
2 c 2 
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thsw ‘dtfar If the life of one of them depended on 

an espeoflive voyage that was beyond his means, would they 
pay the cost ? If he were to die, would it deprive them of 
any portion of •their usual appetite or sleep ? *' Not a jotDr. 
Johnson, who was at least as capable of the virtue of friendship 
as the generality of men, has very candidly confessed the small 
extent of bis own sympathy in the fate of others* If he had not 
the requisite fervonr and disinterestedness of genuine friendship, 

* he was at all events no hy}iocrite, and was equally willing to read 
his own heart, and to lay it open to the gaze of others. When lie 
was asked, what his feelings would be if one of bis friends were 
apprehended for on offence for which he might he hanged: he 
replied, ** I should do what I could to bail him, and give him any 
other assistance; but if he were once fairly hanged I should not 
suffer/’ ** Would )ou eat your dinner that day, sir?** inquired 
Voswcih ** Yes, Mr; and cat it as if he were eating with me. 
Why, theteV Barclti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow ; 
friends have risen up for iiiin on all sides; yet if he should he 
hanged, none of them will cat a slice of plutn-pudding the less. 
Sir, that sympuMictic feeling goes a very httlc way in dcprcsriiig 
the iniiul/' This seenn a dislicartcniug account of human 
nature ; but I am afraid it is the true one. Those who have more 
sympathy for their fellows arc perhaps but rare exceptions to tbc 
general cliaractcr of mankind. Dr. Johnson, cursed Obhewas 
with a Inpcichondriacol toinperament, hud a deep scD«e of the 
nccesMty oi friendship. After the loss of many friends, wjiosc 
praise lie valued, he makes a touching allusion to his desolate con« 
dition, in the preface to his Dictionary. ” 1 may surely,^' says he. 
'*bc contented without the praise of perfection, which if I could 
obtain in thi& gloom of soltludt^ what would it avail me Bat 
the death of friends made little impressiou upon him when he had 
the means of supplying their place with other associates. lie used 
to talk of the necessity of ftptiiTing his friendships with new 
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acquasntaDees, a co]d and mechanical notion, wl^cb how 

little he understood of the depth, and hoi mess, and continuity of 
a tiue adcction*. Hia ftieodshtp wa^ selfish and one-sided/ He 
was merely his ovn fnend The loss of afiiend who deseivee 
the name u utteily irrcpdrable. It is a teriibic laceiatioa of the, 
heart which never heals. 

Hiy la^l %nih 

Disiolvod the chom , tlie dbeochuuud c tnli 
1 Obt 4 ili hei hisuc ^' 

There noth»n£f which throw so doth a honor over death as 
the patting with a dcai friend , and the dieaclful thought that we 
inriv i*cvcr meet again, v\cn m afutuie state almost msupport- 
able The great «iud awful change which roust take place in oui 
nature may aiiiiilnlate the inatcnaU of fiicndship 


* It Tnu^t be rmicMitKiid Jieucici, thit cv<n < mro in J on 
Iiicniishi rtununtnl us lu icpiii iht Iom* i>1 oM liiciids by ni w uqui'iilioiK. 
Ami shiiiMum iikiiowK tint it n imnim with Inin rliit wIkimvci ht 
luM *1 p(iM»n s fiicmtsliip U> I Di *1 in.vh iiaoU^i in*< pine Hut it not so 
risy tu vn i%t ^IiilikI i«* you uoulil t Mry^nl, just you iiquia liuii 
i Ik 1 C is a \)U is tut on tins subject id ilon luia 

I 

O lohi von 111 I tHo humU ooc s qmic inougli, 

] spiunlK iftlicn wc uc til dI case 
XIk) nic but bill pilots whin tlic wcithei' rou^li 
Doclurs li sv Usiious foi thnt < urus thin fees 

1 ct no ui ID crumble nlicu bis Iricods Idl oif, 

As tiiev Hill ilo iikf b ut« It the hi>t bicpu 
\\ lu II votd ifl tils 4 omc found ooc wny oi t olhci, 

Go to the CoAtc iiouM uod take aaother *’ 

The P«.t, however, adU» id the ^icetdmg sUdm— 

** But this IS noi my mnsiiii b^d <t Uen, 

Sinit heAit-a I cs b^d been spared me ' 

Tho thought of goioc to s Co/lee llou^ for a oew rnend war suggr«red to 
I Old bTirn by api«sug( lu Swill's oi WolpoltS htters, he did oot remerjiber 
Hhu li, where it is meDUooeil that somebody regretting llie l<is» ol a Incnd wai 
answered, ' When 1 lose one, I go to the St Jamess Coffee Houic, and uU 
anothei '* 
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Hie ancients carried more of this world into their idea of a 
fature state than we do, and cheered their last houre with the 
hope of a^in'meeting those they loved with much the same 
personal feeling as that with which they parted. Modem phi¬ 
losophy is on this point perhaps more refined; but while it ren¬ 
ders our future prospect less palpable, it is also less congenial 
to human associations* 


STANZAS TO- 

(on the DBAtn OT HtS WIFE, A FEW MONTHS AFTER tfARRI40E.) 


t. 

A OLOOH hath gathered round thee n6w that will not pass away. 
Like gray mist from the mountain’s peak, or storms from April's 
day; 

There is a shade upon thy brow, a tempest in thy soul, 

No ray of earthly hope cun cheer, no mortal voice control. 


For she, the charm, the life of life, hath vanished from the scene, 
And thou art left to mourn in vmn how brief her sway hath been 
Alas ! too, like u meteor fair from some celestial clime. 

That bright but transient vision touched the dusky wings of Time ! 

iti. 

Thy path is lone and desolate, and grief shall haunt thy breast, 
Yet aometimes dreams of happier realms where weary pilgrims rest. 
May flash upon thine upward gaze, and bid thy spirit soar 
Where friends and lovers severed long, shall meet to part no more! 
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LINB6 WRITTEN IN A L.4DY*S AJ^UM. 


LxDT-^thou^h no poetic file 
Breatlic in my verse—no Mu«e inspire 
My soul with that resplendent lore 
That glitters in the page of Moore— 

With Wordsworth's sentiment profound— 
Or B\RON*b storm of thought and sound— 
Or classic CAMrenbL's patriot glow-** 

Or Scott's free strain* whose numbers flow 
As wildlv as the wandering nils ^ 

'Mid Scotia's proud romantic hills— 

The «tatc* the tendemcs«* and power 
Of SouTHKY in his happier hour— 

Tlie gentle truth, and viMons bold* 

Of him* the Tate of Lovt** th^t told— 

Or Shfi.i.ft'** wilderness of di'eams* 

His thunder-clouds, and inrtfeoi-gleams 
Though power® like thc'^c alone arc given 
To spirits touched with light from heaven. 
Who seem upon this earth to wave 
Celestial WiUids—and thousands crave 
A spark of their immortal flame 
To cheer them on the path of fame, 

\ et crave in vain—and 'mid the throng 
K’en I have dared an tdlc song,—* 

Though barren rhymes my labours raise* 
Poor shrubs on which the sun of praise 


Colendss* 



'hifizn wRirrtK in a 

Bat Beldom beaiDSj—T do not fear 
Tbxt Ladt ! thine indulgent ear ; 

For promptly at thy soft command— 

And who could check hie heart or hand 
At beauty’s call ?—I’ve framed a lay 
Whoee sound perchance some future day 
May bid thee huil with kind regard 
Hie memory of thy fricud and bard» 

But tanking to my ta^k and theme. 

"What rays of glory round me stream ! 
The da^tzling gems these Icnvc^ enclose— 
The vaiious spelH that genius throws 
On every page—the flowerets rare 
Transplanted in tins biight p»rt«'*TO— 
Stiiko dumb the fuint descriptive* Mu«(s 
As sun«bcflin> uiuck the painter’s hues 
Nor need these simple verses tell 
The hand of T^stc hath chosen well. 






